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Following  thru  with  an  editorial  attraction  of  demonstrated 

appeal  to  the  home-minded! 

The  Chicago  Tribune’s 
$26,250.00 
BETTER  ROOMS 
COMPETITION  of  1948 


I  AST  summer  the  Chicago  Tribune  began  placing  before 
readers  the  first  of  a  series  of  editorial  presentations 
which  proveil  to  be  one  of  the  most  potent  attractions 
of  its  kind  ever  launched  by  this  newspaper. 

Sunday  after  Sunday  last  year  and  continuing  in  1948, 
full-color  displays  of  the  prize-winning  entries  in  the 
Tribune’s  $26,250.00  Better  Rooms  competition  captured 
the  interest  and  imagination  of  home-minded  readers. 

As  evidence  of  the  appeal  of  thc-se  fresh  and  interesting 
ideas  in  home  interiors,  Chicago  stores  constructed  last  fall 
in  their  own  establishments  22  rooms,  completely  furnished 
and  decorated.  reprcKlucing  in  life-size  prize-winning  entries 
produced  by  the  Tribune's  project. 

Climaxed  by  a  Festival 

These  store  displays  were  made  the  hub  of  a  great  com- 

munin’-wide  event  known  as  the  _ _ 

Chicagoland  Home  and  Home  Fur- 
.,.  i-ij  -  L  tor  Compute  Delailt  an 

mshings  Festival  which  during  the  competition  of  I9is.  im 

autumn  attracted  more  than  1 40.-  wnd  for  a  free  copy  of  a 

-f.  L  postpaid.  Address  request 

000  persons  to  see  the  Tribune  General  Advertising:.  Chic 

prize  rooms  alone.  _ 


For  Complete  Details  and  rules  of  the  Better  Rooms 
(aimpetition  of  I9'lH.  interested  parties  are  invited  to 
send  for  a  free  copy  of  a  brochure  which  will  be  sent 
postpaid.  Address  requests  to  VC.  C.  Kurz.  Manager, 
General  Advertising.  Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago  11,  III. 


With  home  equipment  in  greater  supply  this  year,  even 
greater  numbers  of  families  will  have  the  opportunity  to  give- 
effect  to  long  pent-up  desires  to  make  their  homes  more  at¬ 
tractive,  livable  and  appealing.  To  help  them  the  Tribune- 
will  pay  $26,250.00  in  l6l  cash  awards  for  the  best  entries 
submitted  in  accordance  with  the  competition  rules. 

In  June  —  The  New  Prize  VTinners! 

After  the  prize  winners  have  been  determint-d  some  time- 
in  June,  it  is  the  Tribune’s  intention  again  to  reproduce-  them 
in  full-color,  week  after  week,  for  the-  readers  of  more  than 
1,600,000  copies  of  its  Sunday  issue. 

Again  Chicago  stores  have-  indicated  their  desire  to  re¬ 
produce  the  prize-  winners  on  their  sales  floors. 

The  editorial  qualities  which  build  de-e-pe-st  interest 
among  readers  produce-  the  best  results  for  advertisers.  In 

_ _ _  this  proje-ct  is  to  be-  found  another 

example  of  the-  reader  service  enter- 

ules  of  the  Better  Rooms  l-  ,  i  -y  -l 

Ited  parties  are  invited  to  f'st  which  keeps  the  Tribune  out 

ichure  which  will  be  sent  in  front  as  Chicago’s  most  widely 

o  VC.  C.  Kurz.  Manager,  ,  ,  , 

Tribune,  Chicago  11,111.  newspaper  and  most  produc- 

tive  advertising  medium. 


(Eljitogir  OTiikiiiije 


Chicago  Trihniir  ripriieHtatiut:  A.  VC'.  Dreier.  810  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11.  VC.  E.  Bates.  Penobscot  Bldg..  IXtroit  26 
E.  P.  Struhsackir.  22(1  E  12nd  St..  New  York  City  1^.  Fitzpatrick  ik  (Chamberlin.  ISS  Montgomerv  St..  San  Francisco  4 
MEMBER  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  NETWORK.  INC..  FIRST  .MARKETS  GROUP, 

AND  .METROPOLITAN  SUNDAY  NEW  SPAPERS.  INC. 


newspaper 


I^EW  YORK 


A  IIEARST 


The  first  "cathedral  of  commerce",  the 
Woolworth  Building  ushered  in  the  era  of 
the  skyscraper.  Erected  in  1913  at  Broad* 
way  and  Park  Place,  overlooking  City  Hall, 
the  gracefully  lined.  Gothic  ornamented 
structure  reigned  as  the  world's  tallest  build¬ 
ing  for  nearly  two  decades.  Towering  792 
feet  above  the  ground,  its  60  stories  still 
tilt  the  heads  of  countless  sightseers. 


NO  DRUG  ON  THE  MARKET  HERE!  Sunpapers  are  served  by  exclusive  Sun 

Baltimore’s  got  a  great  record  for  quick  carriers  to  every  home.  There  are  many 

sales  turnover.  That’s  why  drugstore  more  blocks  where  The  Sunpaper  carrier 

product  advertisers  play  Baltimore  big.  serves  all  but  one  or  two  houses  in  each 

And,  of  course.  The  Sunpapers  get  the  block.  With  more  daily  circulation, 

bulk  of  their  schedules.  You  see,  there  are  (morning  and  evening)  in  the  Baltimore 

thousands  of  solid  blocks  located  in  area  than  there  are  families,  the  adver- 

every  section  of  Baltimore  where  The  tiser  is  assxired  complete  coverage. 


aiotttte/  /Ae 


Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  February:  359,991,  Daily;  305,966,  Sunday 
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THEM  THAT  HAS 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  PUBLISHERS  Inc 


YONKCRS  I  N  Y 


Nationof 


KHIY  SMITH  CO. 


Yes,  Westchester  ^  plenty  and  “gits” 
plenty  .  .  .  even  these  days  when  only 
“them  that  has”  are  the  ones  who  can 
afford  to  buy — not  only  groceries,  house¬ 
hold  goods,  beverages  and  automobiles, 
but  all  items  making  for  better  living. 


HIGH  SPENDING 
FAMILIES 


Westchester  is  almost  synonymous 
with  “greater  wealth.”  United  States  cen¬ 
sus  reports  in  1940  showed  Westchester 
average  home  and  rental  values  (an  in¬ 
come  level  indicator)  topping  every  U.  S. 
major  market.  Today  Westchester  top  in¬ 
come  families  are  at  an  unprecedented 
high  (three  times  the  U.  S.  average) — and 
they  buy  locally,  so  much  so,  that  West¬ 
chester’s  list  of  new  and  expanded  world 
renowned  specialty  and  department  stores 
keeps  growing  in  order  to  meet  the  mar¬ 
ket’s  unprecedented  high  spending. 


AVEKAGE  SPENDING 
FAMILIES  I 


BARE  NEXXSSITIES 
FAMILIES 


Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Herald  Statesman 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Daily  Argus 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  Standard  Star 
Ossining,  N.  Y.,  Citizen-Register 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  Daily  Times 


Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  Daily  News 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  Daily  Item 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  Evening  Star  (affiliated) 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  Reporter  Dispatch 
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A  Thank-You  Memo  From  C&O 
To  New  York  Central 

The  C&O,  largest  owners  of  the  Central,  have  publicly 
made  three  recommendations  for  improving  the  CentraTs 
service.  All  three  have  been  acted  on  or  promised! 


To  the  New  York  Central: 

The  C&O  has  come  to  be  known — in 
press  and  public,  as  the  gadfly  of  the  rail¬ 
roads.  We  have  never  denied  that  soft 
impeachment. 

But  today  the  “gadfly”  is  thankful. 

As  the  largest  stockholders  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  (though  as  yet  not  permitted  by  the 
ICC  to  be  represented  on  your  Board) 
we  have  made  public  three  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  improving  the  Central’s  service. 
We  made  these  suggestions  in  the  adver¬ 
tisements  reproduced  on  the  right. 

The  public  should  know,  to  the  Cen¬ 
tral’s  credit,  that  all  three  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  have  been  acted  upon  or 
promised. 

Through  Trains  Are  Coming! 

On  December  15th  the  C&O  addressed 
an  advertisement  to  the  Central  propos¬ 
ing  through  trains  for  coast-to-coast  trav¬ 
elers  instead  of  merely  through  sleeping 
cars.  Why  should  passengers  waste  hours 
stalling  around  between  trains  in  Chica¬ 
go?  W’hy  can’t  they  go  right  through 
from  coast  to  coast?  There  is  clearly 
enough  demand  for  it,  because  present 
so-called  “through  sleeping  cars”  are  the 
most  profitable  in  the  country. 

On  January  7th  the  New  York  Central’s 
President,  in  an  interview  with  the  New 
York  Times,  promised  that  through  trains 
would  in  lime  be  provided. 

Commuter  Tickets  By  Mail! 

On  January  21st  the  C&O  again  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Central,  pleading  the  case  of 
the  commuter.  Among  other  things,  we 
recommended  that  commutation  tickets 
be  sent  out  by  mail  to  save  him  the  nui¬ 
sance  of  standing  in  a  ticket  line.  We 
said  he  could  pay  by  check  as  for  elec¬ 
tricity  and  phone  service. 


In  February  the  Central  distributed  a 
leaflet  oflering  to  send  tickets  by  mail  if 
checks  were  received  in  advance.  iVe  learn 
from  the  leaflet,  that  this  regulation  had, 
curiously,  been  on  the  Central’s  books  a 
long  time.  But  apparently  few  commuters 
had  ever  heard  of  it. 

And  Now,  Goodbye  Ticket  Lines! 

Most  important  recommendation  was 
one  for  a  Centralized  Reservation  Bureau 
that  would  eliminate  standing  in  line  for 
sleeping-car  and  reserved-coach  tickets. 

As  early  as  October  10th  during  our 
“Information  Please”  broadcast,  we  de¬ 
scribed  in  some  detail  our  own  reserva¬ 
tion  bureau,  at  Huntington,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  We  told  how  the  passenger,  any¬ 
where  along  our  line,  needs  only  to  phone 
a  local  number  to  have  space  assigned 
to  him  at  once  over  the  phone.  And,  if  he 


has  a  C&O  credit  card,  his  tickets  will 
be  delivered  to  him  on  the  train! 

V7e  invited  the  Central,  which  has  far 
more  passenger  business  than  we  have, 
to  adopt  this  system. 

This  “Memo  to  the  Central’’  appedred  in 
the  press  on  February  12th.  The  New  York 
Central  now  has  equipment  on  order  for 
a  test  of  this  service. 

Hats  Off  to  Progress! 

The  C&O  is  in  dead  earnest  about  the 
many  reforms  that  are  needed  before  our 
industry  can  open  up  the  new  era  in  rail 
travel,  and  rail  prosperity,  that  is  waiting 
to  be  won. 

The  C&O  will  continue  its  campaign 
for  progress. 

But,  as  the  largest  stockholders  of  the 
Central,  we  salute  these  improvements. 
We  believe  the  public  will,  too. 


The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 

Terminal  Tower,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio 


Ever  find  your  way  to  a  rich  market's  profit-honey  blocked  by  a  local 
brand  that  got  tliere  first?  It  happens  over  and  over  to  brands  promoted 
in  across-the-board  media  that  grand-tour  all  tlie  48  states. 

Look  at  coffee.  A  recent  study  disclosed  local  or  regional  brands  snatch¬ 
ing  the  sales  lead  from  national  brands  in  five  of  the  nine  key  markets 
covered.  In  seven  out  of  the  nine,  local  or  regional  brands  nabbed  the 
No.  2  spot.  too.  That's  how  real  concentration  on  high-potential  local 
markets  can  pav  off. 


Today,  many  a  national  manufacturer  is  making  more  sales,  lowering 
sales  cost  by  concentrating  on  high-potential  local  markets  where  sales 
come  easier  and  faster.  That's  one  big  reason  why  last  year's  national 
advertising  in  newspapers  marched  ahead  to  the  tune  of  a  lusty  37% 
gain  over  1946‘s  all-time  record. 


Helping  advertisers  chart  their  n  ay  to  sales  opportunity  is  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising's  primary  job.  Let  our  sales  analysis  staff  help  you,  too, 
put  local  marketing  facts  to  work.  Or  ivrite  today  for  the  netvly  revised 
booklet.  Services  Available  to  Advertisers  and  Agencies. 


370  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  Caledonia  5-8575  •  360  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicogo  I,  State  8681  •  240  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4,  Exbroolt  8530 


prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  and  published  by  The  Cleveland  Press  in  the  interest  of  more  effective  advertising 


High  above  the  sidewalks  of  New  York,  this  West¬ 
ern  Electric  Clover-Leaf  Antenna  (left  center)  puts 
programs  on  the  air  at  their  best  for  WQXR-FM. 


For  yt'ars,  The  iSeie  1  ork  Times  sta¬ 
tions — \\  (,)\R  a'nl  its  FM  afliliate  — 
have  heen  noted  for  fine  musical  pro- 
•irains.  Now — to  hring  tliese  programs 
to  more  listeners  at  their  very  finest 
\\Q\I{-FM  has  stepped  up  to  1(),(KK) 
watts  with  a  W  estem  Klectric  TRANS- 
\  IKW  design  FM  transmitter. 

Fngineered  by  Hell  'I'elr-phone  Lab¬ 
oratories,  this  pace-setting  transmitter 
has  a  immlier  of  exclusive  design  fea¬ 


tures  and  operating  advantages  that 
are  important  to  sou  as  a  station 
owner.  Ask  your  engineer  to  tell  voii 
alKHit  them! 

For  full  information  on  the  complete 
line  of  \\  estern  Klectric  equipment  for 
your  FM  station,  call  the  nearest 
ofiiee  of  Graybar  Klectric  Co.  (offices 
in  9.1  principal  cities),  or  write  to 
Graybar  at  120  Lexington  Avel, 
Ness  ^  ork  IT.  N.  ^  . 


Western  Electric 


—  QUALITY  COUNTS  — 

DISTRIBUTORS;  in  the  U.s. A.  — Graybar  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  in  Canada  and  ness  found- 
land— Northern  Electric  Company,  Ltd. 
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Russell  D.  Valentine,  Chief  Engineer  of  WQXR  and 
WQXR-FAA,  with  the  new  Western  Electric  10  KW 
FM  transmitter. 


myxf  ^OXK 

selected  the  Western  Electric  10  KW  for 

WQXR-FM 


We’re  Spending 
One  Thousand  Million 

Dollars 


to  meet  your  growing  needs  for  oil 


The  job  ahead  is  a  big  job,  calling  for  big 
plans  and  big  performance. 

Right  now  Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jer¬ 
sey)  and  its  affiliates  are  modernizing  and  ex¬ 
panding  production  and  facilities  at  the  greatest 
rate  in  their  history.  Expenditures  for  1947  and 
1948  alone  come  to  (me  billiott  doUars.  That’s  a 
thousand  niiUiou  doUavs! 

It  is  reported  that  the  oil  industry  as  a  whole 
will  spend  l  i  biUUm  dollars  over  the  next  few 
years  to  do  this  job. 

Why?  What’s  going  on? 

Last  year,  this  country  used  more  oil  than  the 
whole  w'orld  did  in  1939 — before  World  War  II. 

You’re  getting  61%  more  oil  products  now 
than  pre-war.  You’re  getting  more  than 
even  the  biggest  war-time  output. 

3  miUion  more  cars  on  the  road  than  pre-war — 
bu.ses  and  trucks  up  25  and  30%  !  And  the  aver¬ 
age  car  is  using  50  more  gallons  of  gasoline  a 
year  than  pre-war ! 

1,500,000  more  homes  are  oil-heated  than  in  1939! 
Farmers  have  doubled  {heir  use  of  time-saving. 


work-saving  tractors,  trucks,  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  since  pre-war ! 

And  this  is  all  to  the  good.  It  spells  progress. 
It’s  part  of  America’s  better  and  better  living 
standards. 

It’s  part  of  the  amazing  fact  that  oil  has  supplied 
62%  of  this  country’s  whole  vast  increase  in  use 
of  fuel  over  the  past  20  years— for  industry,  agri¬ 
culture,  homes,  and  transportation. 

But  it  also  means  close  figuring  between  pres¬ 
ent  needs  and  present  capacity.  Even  today’s 
record  output  doesn’t  give  the  e.vtra  reserve  of 
available  supply  we’ve  always  had  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  oil  business.  This  will  be  true  until  the  full 
effect  of  the  new,  expanded  facilities  is  felt. 

But  the  big  new’  supply  for  your  new  need  is 
on  its  ivaii  right  non\  Wells  being  drilled.  Re¬ 
fineries,  pipelines,  storage  tanks  built.  Billions 
of  dollars  working  as  fast  and  as  hard  as  skill 
and  resourcefulness  and  experience  can  make 
them  work. 

The  better  ijou  live  the  more  oil  gou  wed.  And 
the  oil  for  your  needs  is  on  the  way! 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (NEW  JERSEY) 
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BETTER  JOURNALISM 


Never  self-satisfied  with  its  top  reputation  in  the  field  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  The  Cleveland  Press  believes  in  constant  improvement 
of  itself  as  well  as  its  community.  Its  present  enviable  stand¬ 
ing  is  due  to  seventy  years  of  constant  improvement.  Likewise, 
its  future  is  assured  by  continuous  day-to-day  improvement. 

The  American  Press  Institute  seminars  at  Columbia  University 
offer  newspapers  their  best  opportunity  of  keeping  up  with 
the  wants  and  needs  of  their  communities.  The  Press  is 
proud  of  its  participation  in  these  seminars  and  strives  to 
be  represented  in  all  of  them.  Ten  times  out  of  eleven, 
members  of  our  staff  have  been  chosen  as  participants,  and 
in  four  cases  this  newspaper  has  provided  instructors. 

Each  seminar  lasts  fur  three  weeks  and  is  devoted  entirely 
to  serious  discussion  and  exchange  of  information  on  one 
particular  phase  «)f  (‘ditorial  operation.  Members  are 
assigned  to  (lormilories  and  live  like  students.  Each  one  is 
devote<l  to  learning  all  that  he  can  from  the  open  discussions 
and  passing  that  knowledge  on  to  his  colleagues  on 
his  return  home. 

The  Press  has  already  incorporated  many  improvements 
its  staff  members  have  picked  up  at  these  seminars,  and  many 
other  papers  are  now  using  innovations  that  Press  members 
contrihuted.  This  free  and  democratic  exchange  of 
information  and  problems  has  well  served  its  jmrpose  of 
inipro\iug  journalism  all  over  the  nation.  We  are  proud  to 
he  a  part  of  that  improvement. 

This  is  onlv  one  example  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the 
Pn‘ss  strives  to  avoid  the  old  hide-hound  theories  of 
journalism,  and  is  one  reason  for  the  extreme  loyalty  of 
Clev<‘lauders  to  The  Press.  Such  reader  loyaltv  pays  off  well 
for  a<lv<‘rtisers  and  can  do  the  same  for  you. 


NORMAN  SHAW 
Managing  Editor 


LOUIS  CLIFFORD 
City  Editor 


DON  DUNHAM 
Editorial  Writer 


HARDING  CHRIST 
Picture  Editor 


PAUL  LILLEY 
City  Hall  Reporter 


RICHARD  PETERS 
Assistant  City  Editor 


CHARLES  SCHNEIDER 
Feature  Writer 


BEN  CREEL 
News  Editor 


TOM  BO  A  RDM  AN 
Staff  Reporter 


DICK  PRESTON 
T  legraph  Editor 
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POUNDED  IN  IIM 


IVew  York  City  Dailies  Train  1,400 
For  ‘Emergency’  Publishing 


Dry  Runs  Indicate  All  Are  Ready 
If  Union  Printers  Walk  Out 


By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 
NEW  YORK  City’s  daily  news¬ 
paper  publishers  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  continue  to  go  to 
press  after  April  1,  even  if 
composing  room  forces  walk 
out. 

The  present  contract  with 
Typographical  Union  No.  6  ex¬ 
pires  March  31. 

The  publishers  have  looked 
around  them  for  substitute 
means  of  carrying  on  their 
business.  They  have  decided  to 
continue  production  by  means 
of  the  photo-engravure  proc¬ 
ess,  which  has  proved  feasible 
in  Chicago — at  least  as  an 
emergency  measure — since  last 
Nov.  24. 

This  determination  of  the  14 
members  of  the  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  City  has 
resulted  in  present  on-the-job 
training  and  placement  of  1,- 
262  skilled  personnel  who, 
even  at  this  early  stage,  are 
producing  220  dummy  pages 
daily.  Several  of  the  publisn- 
ers  are  able  to  show  complete, 
full-size  duplicates  of  their 
regular  issues  (with  display 
advertising  omitted). 

The  “emergency  operation” 
personnel  have  been  under 
training  for  periods  ranging 
from  three  to  13  weeks.  Full- 
scale  operations  were  only  be- 
rinning  to  develop  last  week 
but,  in  a  survey  conducted  by 
Editor  &  Publisher,  represent¬ 
atives  of  every  publisner  ex¬ 
pressed  complete  confidence  of 
their  readiness,  not  only  to 
“go  to  press”  but  to  issue  their 
full-size  papers,  and  to  do  so 
in  the  special  editorial  and  me¬ 
chanical  styles  for  which  the 
papers  are  known. 

The  fact  that  1,262  persons 
are  currently  engaged  in  man¬ 
ufacturing  paste-up  pages  for 
photo-engraving  does  not  indi¬ 
cate  the  full  extent  of  the 
"pool”  that  may  be  available 
to  replace  the  more  than  2,000 
compositors  represented  in  the 
hot-metal  operation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  high 
turn-over  in  employment,  due 
to  the  fact  that  all  emergency 
personnel  is  necessarily  en¬ 
gaged  on  a  “temporary”  basis, 
bas  resulted  in  a  “pool”  or 
“backlog”  of  trained  persons. 
Some  of  these  people,  now  on 
other  jobs,  are  expected  to  be 


emergency  replacements  for 
the  emergency  crews.  Besides 
these,  some  personnel  in  exist¬ 
ing  permanent  structures  have 
been  trained  in  the  emergency 
operation. 

Engraving  facilities,  at  first 
considered  the  most  difficult 
problem  that  publishers  might 
have  to  solve,  are  now  consid¬ 
ered  adequate,  or  have  been 
supplemented  by  contracts 
with  engravers  outside  of  New 
York  City. 

An  optimum  of  1,437  persons 
will  be  utilized  should  the 
emergency  actually  develop, 
according  to  a  survey  made  by 
William  Mapel,  vice  chairman 
of  the  Publishers  Association. 
This  figure  includes  770  ma¬ 
chine  operators,  and  667 
proofreaders,  pasters,  artype, 
photo-type  men,  and  others, 
not  counting  editorial  person¬ 
nel  who  have  had  to  learri 
new  copy-desk  techniques. 

The  preparation  to  meet  the 
forseeable  emergency  is  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  necessity  for 
assemblyihg  many  pieces  of 
costly  and  unfamiliar  equip¬ 
ment — principally  tjrping  ma¬ 
chines  capable  of  producing  a 
justified  line.  Currently  on 
hand,  among  the  publishers, 
are  279  Van-typers,  115  IBM 
line-justifying  typewriters,  and 
49  Royal  condensed-type  type¬ 
writers.  An  additional  24  Vari- 
typers  and  35  IBM  typewriters 
are  on  order. 

Preparations  have  not  been 
limited  to  this  equipment,  how¬ 
ever,  as  each  publisher  has 
added  special  equipment  to 


meet  his  special  problems.  The 
necessity  for  considerable  re¬ 
proofing  has  caused  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  Ozalid  machines  at 
some  plants.  A  huge,  latest- 
model  Photostat  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  Herald-Tribune 
in  order  to  speed  final  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  Grapho-type  (explained 
in  Editor  &  Publisher,  Jan.  17, 
1948)  has  been  installed  by  the 
Journal-American.  The  Gfaph- 
otype  is  used  to  emboss  metal 
plates  which  can  be  fastened 
directly  into  a  prepared  hole 
in  the  metal  form.  The  advan¬ 
tage  is  in  the  production  of 
bulletins,  spot  announcements, 
make-over  editions  or  the 
making  of  vital  corrections. 

As  in  the  Chicago  operation, 
the  New  York  publishers  plan 
to  eliminate  the  advertising 
problem  by  requiring  their  cli¬ 
ents  to  furnish  complete,  pho¬ 
togenic  copy  for  as  much  as 
three  days  in  advance.  (After 
smooth  operations  were 
achieved  in  Chicago  the  pub¬ 
lishers  were  able  to  restore 
original  deadlines. 

Announcements  have  already 
gone  out  from  the  papers,  ad¬ 
vising  advertisers  concerning 
the  emergency  deadlines. 

Each  publisher’s  operation 
is  strictly  a  local  problem,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
in  some  cases  business  person¬ 
nel — the  classified  managw, 
business  manager,  etc. — and  in 
other  cases  editorial  personnel 
or  advertising  staffmen  are 
chosen  to  supervise  the  opera¬ 
tion.  Many  an  editor  is  care¬ 
fully  listening  to  such  unfa¬ 
miliar  type  descriptions  as 
380-5  or  385-10  (experimental.) 

The  problem  of  producing  up 
to  60  columns  or  more  of 
classified  advertising  on  _  such 
papers  as  the  Herald-Tribune 


N.  Y.  Job  Shop  Stoppage 
Has  Little  Effect  Yet 


INDUSTRIES  hit  by  the  New 

York  printers’  work  stoppage 
shrugged  off  its  first  effects 
with  varying  degrees  of  success 
this  week  as  the  walkout  went 
into  its  fourth  day. 

A  majority  of  deadlines  were 
being  met  by  the  use  of  back¬ 
logs  cf  type  built  up  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  stoppage;  substi¬ 


tute  methods  bjrpassing  the 
composing  room;  and  out-of- 
town  shops  in  Boston,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  elsewhere. 

printing  industry  spokes¬ 
men  said  the  full  impact  would 
not  be  felt  for  at  least  “a  few 
weeks”  —  if  the  walkout 
should  continue  that  long. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


and  the  New  York  Times,  for 
instance,  is  no  headache  at  the 
News,  which  does  not  have  a 
classified  section. 

To  meet  the  special  com¬ 
plexities  of  producing  a  large 
classified  edition,  the  Herald- 
Tribune  has  a  production  de¬ 
partment  separate  from  the  one 
established  for  the  editorial 
copy.  The  department  consti¬ 
tutes  a  nucleus  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  advertising  copy,  al¬ 
though  none  of  the  New  York 
papers  plans  on  producing  ad¬ 
vertising  copy,  at  least  at  the 
outset. 

Test  runs  have  indicated  that 
the  usual  number  of  columns 
can  be  produced.  Copy  is  as¬ 
sembled  in  a  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  fashion  than  at  other 
papers,  copy-column  boards  be¬ 
ing  used  and  Scotch  tape  form¬ 
ing  the  base,  so  as  to  provide 
for  the  host  of  corrections  that 
afflict  any  composing  room 
handling  of  classiffed  material. 

Many  of  the  papers  have 
made  complete  dry-rims. 
Among  them,  the  publishers 
can  show  approximately  1,350 
pasted-up  pages  and  about  140 
ennaved  pages.  Several  pub¬ 
lishers,  the  News,  for  instance, 
can  show  a  complete  full-size 
paper.  The  Herald-Tribune 
has  produced  its  classified  sec¬ 
tion. 

Nearly  all  of  the  papers  have 
developed  a  more  closely  in¬ 
tegrated  editorial-mechanical 
operation.  At  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  for  instance,  writers  and 
final  copy-artists  rub  elbows. 
The  Journal-American  has  re¬ 
cently  moved  its  school  opera¬ 
tions  from  Broadway  to  elbow 
contact  with  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment. 

How  ramified  the  operation 
can  get  will  be  known  only  in 
the  event  of  need,  but  several 
of  New  York’s  larger  adver¬ 
tisers  have  also  “schooled” 
vari-typists  and  other  copy 
compositors. 

Other  dailies,  such  as  the 
trade  journals.  Women’s  Wear 
Daily  and  the  Daily  Record 
News,  may  also  be  engaged  in 
photo  -  engraving  publication. 
The  trade  papers,  according  to 
the  management  of  Fairchild 
Publications,  are  attempting  to 
train  the  crews  wholly  within 
existing  staffs,  rather  than  cre¬ 
ate  new  departments  that  may 
“become  an  embarassment 
later.” 

Each  of  the  New  York  pap¬ 
ers’  operations  is  in  a  large 
measure  shaped  by  its  editorial 
policy.  However,  a  steering 
committee  has  helped  solve  the 
publishers’  problems,  and  to 
keep  them  united  in  their  pur¬ 
pose  to  do  the  best  they  can 
to  overcome  the  hardship  of 
any  sudden  loss  of  composing 
room  personneL 
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Agencies  Lightly 
Hit  by  Walkout 
In  First  Days 

New  York’s  advertising 
agencies  were  getting  vir¬ 
tually  all  their  work  out  on 
schedule  this  week.  Whether 
that  would  be  true,  say, 
three  weeks  from  now,  if  the 
printers’  walkout  should  last 
that  long,  they  weren’t  pre¬ 
pared  to  guess. 

In  most  cases,  the  agen¬ 
cies  anticipated  the  stoppage 
and  during  the  last  few 
weeks  had  rushed  their  copy 
through  ahead  of  normal 
schedules.  Many  also  had 
made  arrangements  to  have 
the  work  done  in  out-of-town 
shops,  either  directly  or 
through  clients. 

Typical  of  the  situation  in 
which  a  number  of  agencies 
found  themselves  was  that  of 
Campbell  •  Ewalc  Co.  Only 
one  of  several  typo  plants 
used  by  the  agency  was  shut 
down.  The  others  have  been 
able  to  handle  all  of  the 
agency’s  work,  since  it  has 
been  running  lighter  than 
usual. 

“Ad  copy  sent  out  last 
night  was  back  at  9  this 
morning  as  usual,*’  said  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager  David  Rob¬ 
erts.  “However,  if  copy 
volume  should  become  much 
heavier,  we  would  have  to  go 
to  outside  sources.  We  have 
already  made  such  connec¬ 
tions,  to  be  used  if  and  when 
necessary.’’ 

Erwin,  Wasey  Co.,  using 
four  typographers,  found  all 
of  them  dead.  Type  for  its 
immediate  needs  had  been 
set  in  advance,  however. 
“But  if  it  doesn’t  break  in  a 
day  or  two,  we’ll  have  to  go 
to  outside  help,’’  said  Her- 
schel  Hinman,  production 
manager. 

Probably  in  the  most  for- 
timate  position  was  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  which  has 
Its  own  printing  and  engrav¬ 
ing  facilities.  Since  the 
agency’s  shop  is  not  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  New  York  em¬ 
ploying  printers’  league,  no 
40-hour  notices  have  been 
posted  and  its  operations  are 
continuing  normally.  Its  own 
work  and  that  of  outside 
customers  is  coming  through 
on  time. 

“We  are  doing  extra  work 
for  some  of  our  regular  cus¬ 
tomers,’’  Howard  Winter, 
manager  of  F,  C  &  B’s  shop, 
said,  “but  we  won’t  be  able 
to  take  on  any  new  ones,” 
Other  Facilities  Ready 

Several  agencies  have  elec- 
tromatic  typewriters  and 
other  substitute  equipment 
which  will  be  used  when  nec¬ 
essary.  Among  these  is  Gey- 
er,  Newell  &  Ganger. 

Thus  far,  this  agency  has 
been  able  to  weather  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  by  preparing  copy  in 
advance  and  by  alerting  out¬ 
side  sources.  “If  worse 
comes  to  worst,”  said  Jud- 


son  M  u  1  f  0  r  d,  production 
manager,  “we  have  our  own 
emergency  facilities  that  can 
be  used.  That  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  in  three  weeks  or 
so.” 

Retail  advertisers  were  lit¬ 
tle  affected  by  the  walkout 
during  its  first  few  days. 
Some  75%  of  retail  copy  is 
set  by  the  newspapers  and 
this  work  was  proceeding 
normally.  Copy  from  outside 
shops  had  been  set  suffi¬ 
ciently  in  advance  to  take 
care  of  immediate  needs. 

At  least  one  retailer,  how¬ 
ever — Lord  &  Taylor — which 
ordinarily  uses  commercial 
printers,  was  preparing  most 
of  its  copy  in  its  own  ad  de¬ 
partment  by  Tuesday,  the 
second  day  of  the  stoppage. 
The  typewritten  and  hand- 
lettered  copy  being  used 
marked  little  change,  how¬ 
ever,  since  it  conforms  close¬ 
ly  to  the  store’s  usual  ad 
style. 

♦ 

N.  Y.  Shop  Stoppage 

(Continued  from  Paffe  9) 

At  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S 
presstime,  no  sign  was  evident 
of  an  agreement  on  wages  and 
hours  between  Local  6  of  the 
International  Typographical 
Union  and  the  operators  of  the 
city’s  Job,  book  and  magazine 
shops 

Still  in  di.spute  were  the  em¬ 
ployers’  40-hour  week  “condi¬ 
tion”  and  their  offer  of  a  10- 
cent  hourly  pay  boost.  The 
printers  were  holding  out  for 
continuance  of  the  36  y4 -hour 
week  and  a  53-cent  raise. 
Union  security,  under  contract, 
had  been  achieved  last  week 
in  meetings  between  emolovers 
and  ITU  officials,  including 
President  Woodruff  Randolph. 
(E  &  P,  March  20,  p.  5), 

Employing  printers  said 
4.200  union  men  were  out. 
Union  officials  said  the  stop¬ 
page  involved  1.900  members. 

Only  one  of  the  major  syndi¬ 
cates.  AP  Newsfeatures,  was 
seriously  affected. 

.^PN’s  feature  pages,  ordin¬ 
arily  turned  out  on  contract  by 
one  of  the  plants  shut  by  the 
tie-UD,  were  being  mimeo¬ 
graphed.  Mats,  however,  were 
being  shipped  as  usual.  Stereo- 
tsTDers  were  not  involved  in  the 
work  stoppage. 

Unlike  APN,  several  syndi¬ 
cates  owm  plants,  which  re¬ 
mained  in  operation.  Among 
them  were  United  Features, 
NE.\  and  George  Matthew 
Adams. 

UFS  and  NEA  printers,  how¬ 
ever.  work  under  newspaper 
printing  contracts  and  might  be 
involved  in  a  stoppage  if  nego¬ 
tiations  fail  between  New  York 
City  publishers  and  the  ITU. 

Columns  and  comics  of  King 
Features  and  McNaught  moved 
on  schedule:  their  comics  are 
printed  outside  New  York,  their 
columns  always  are  either 
wired  or  mimeographed. 

KFS  executives  said  they 
had  arranged  to  have  type  set 


out  of  town  for  their  daily 
magazine  page,  usually  printed 
in  Manhattan. 

In  a  meeting  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  New  York  City’s  daily 
newspapers.  Local  6  offered  the 
same  union  security  “formula” 
worked  out  with  commercial 
printers. 

In  Chicago,  John  O’Keefe, 
secretary  of  the  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Fhiblishers  Association, 
expressed  fear  the  New  York 
joib  industry  formula  “might 
result  in  maintenance  of  illegal 
conditions.” 

“We  trust  other  publishers 
and  unions  will  insist  on  less 
vague  and  conflicting  provi¬ 
sions  in  any  settlement  agree¬ 
ments,”  he  said.  “As  we  inter¬ 
pret  the  employment,  jurisdic¬ 
tion  and  struck  work  clauses  of 
the  New  York  agreement,  they 
would  not  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.” 

Some  45  commercial  printing 
houses  in  Chicago  have  closed 
their  composing  rooms  because 
of  slowdowns. 

Strike  benefits  paid  out  in 
Chicago  during  January  totalled 
S395,508.38,  according  to  ITU’s 
Typographical  Journal.  Total 
for  the  month  in  U.  S.  and 
Canada  was  about  $500,000. 

In  Philadelphia,  41  striking 
printers  consented,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Common  Pleas  Court, 
to  go  back  to  work  long 
enough  to  print  ballots  for  the 
April  27  primary  election. 

Otherwise,  the  strike  of  900 
workers  in  28  Philadelphia 
printing  firms  continued  into 
its  fifth  week. 

On  two  fronts  involving  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board 
actions  ITU  disputes  made 
news  this  week. 

In  New  York,  Federal  Judge 
Harold  R.  Medina  upheld  a 
subpoena  requiring  that  ITU 
records  be  produced  in  a  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  complaint  by  job 
printers. 

Charles  H.  Douds,  regional 
director  of  NLRB,  said  sub¬ 
poenas  would  be  reissued  for 
ITU  Pbresident  Randolph  and 
union  records,  returnable 
March  31. 

In  Indianapolis,  NLRB  and 
ITU  lawyers  filed  suggested 
court  orders  for  and  against  an 
injunction  to  bar  strikes  for  a 
closed  shop  in  newspaper 
plants. 

Publishers  Association  of 
New  York  City,  representing  14 
daily  newspapers,  and  the  New 
York  Stereotypers  Union  No.  1 
agreed  on  a  new  two-year  con¬ 
tract  providing  a  wage  increase 
from  $69  to  $84.50,  the  first 
since  February,  1946,  and  the 
“second  round”  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  according  to 
William  R.  Mapel,  vice  chair¬ 
man  of  the  publishers’  group. 

The  agreement  also  provides 
for  a  union  shop  on  the  basis 
of  an  NLRB  election,  and  res¬ 
toration  of  the  closed  shop  if 
permitted  by  Congressional  or 
court  action  changing  the  pres¬ 
ent  law. 


Teletypesetter 
Data  Compiled 
On  50  Pap  ers 

Teletypesetter  machines  art 
being  operated  in  newspaper 
composing  rooms  around  the 
country  under  varied  union  and 
non-union  conditions. 

The  most  comprehensive  re¬ 
port  of  those  operations  to  date 
has  been  compiled  from  data 
obtained  in  a  survey  recently 
conducted  by  a  newspaper  in 
the  Southwest.  Copies  of  the 
report  were  being  circulated 
this  week  to  a  selected  mailine 
list.  * 

Fifty  newspapers  which  have 
teletypesetters  replied  to  the 
questionnaire,  and  only  seven 
reported  their  tape-punchen 
were  unionized.  At  least  one  of 
these  groups  is  in  a  union  not 
affiliated  with  International 
Typographical  Union. 

The  data  as  to  wage  scales, 
competency  standards  and 
costs  is  being  offered  for  scru¬ 
tiny  in  view  of  the  ITU’S  re¬ 
cently-enacted  “law”  claiming 
jurisdicticn  over  all  phases  of 
the  teletypesetter  operation. 

The  concensus  of  the  survey 
was  that  ITU  jurisdiction  over 
tape  punchers  and  machine 
tenders  prevents  production  in¬ 
creases  and  expense  savings 
which  non-ITU  shops  enjoy 
with  teletypesetters. 

Tape  punchers,  who  are  gen¬ 
erally  considered  in  the  same 
category  as  typists,  can  be 
trained  in  a  short  time,  several 
publishers  reported.  Current 
wage  scales  for  them  range 
from  $18  to  $60  a  week,  with 
a  varity  of  bonus  systems. 

Imposition  of  full  Journey¬ 
man  scales  under  ITU  con¬ 
tracts  is  deemed  not  only  un¬ 
warranted  by  many  of  those 
participating  in  the  survey,  but 
an  attempt  to  make  the  opera¬ 
tion  so  costly  it  will  be  aban¬ 
doned. 

A  reasonable  competency 
standard  of  400  lines  per  hour 
was  suggested  for  puncheri 
but  some  publishers  cautioned 
against  fixing  any  standard. 

In  the  summary  report,  43 
publishers  said  they  consider^ 
the  teletypesetter  operation 
successful  in  their  plants. 
Three  said  it  was  not  success¬ 
ful.  The  vote  on  reduction  of 
costs  was:  33  Yes  and  6  No, 
but  more  emphasis  was  given 
to  increased  production. 

♦ 

Moore  Joins  Bureau 

Robert  L.  Moore,  marketing 
executive  with  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.  since 
leaving  the  U.  S.  Navy  early 
in  1946.  has  joined  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  as  a 
member  of  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment’s  executive  staff, 

♦ 

For  Files  Only 

PITTSBURGH,  Pa.  — Deliv^ 
cries  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
were  suspended  for  one  day 
when  100  AFL  drivers  called 
a  wildcat  strike  over  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  a  fellow  worker. 
Only  80C  papers  were  printed 
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Geneva  Conference 
Off  to  Good  Start 


By  Margrnerite  Johnston 

(This  article  has  been 
written  specially  for  EDITOR 
ft  PUBLISHER  by  Miss 
Johnston,  who  Is  coverins 
the  Geneva  Conference  for 
the  Houston  Post.l 

GENEVA  —  (Via  Press  Wire¬ 
less)  —  Despite  the  prompt 
Soviet  campaign  to  delay  pre- 
cedures.  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  organized  with  re¬ 
assuring  speed  in  its  opening 
days  this  week.  It  will  plunge 
Into  basic  committee  work 
March  29. 

Things  have  clicked  from  the 
itart  and  the  future  of  the  con¬ 
ference  looks  better  now  than 
could  have  been  predicted 
ttrough  the  haze  of  disturbing 
world  events. 

The  factors  are  several: 

1.  The  crystalization  of  the 
U.  S.  Delegation  conviction  — 
^ring  hard-working  days  en- 
route  here — that  the  U.  S.  must 
throw  its  emphasis  on  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  press  freedom  rather 
ttan  on  that  of  press  restric¬ 
tions. 

2.  The  election  of  Carlos 
Romulo  of  the  Philippines  as 
assembly  president,  and  Dr.  G. 
J.  VanHeuven  Goedhart  of  The 
Netherlands  as  chairman  of  the 
important  Committee  One. 

3.  The  emergence  of  Dr.  P. 
C.  Chang  of  China  as  a  cour¬ 
ageous  expert  in  paHiamentary 
law.  well  eouipped  to  cheek 
Russian  efforts  to  tangle  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  parliamentary  red- 
tape. 

The  grassroot  American 
press,  which  was  left  largely 
uninformed  on  this  interna¬ 
tional  conference  on  press  free¬ 
dom  in  the  months  of  prelimin¬ 
ary  planning,  is  fortunate  in 
its  representation  at  Geneva. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  govern¬ 
ment.  with  the  public,  and  in 
other  countries,  to  think  of  the 
American  press  as  being  com¬ 
posed  ol  the  big  New  York 
foumals.  the  Hearst  papers. 
Col.  McCormick’s  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  and  Time-Life. 

Balanced  Delegation 
But  the  U.  S.  Delegation  is 
soundly  balanced,  both  as  to 
levels  of  journalistic  experi¬ 
ence  and  as  to  size  and  region 
of  paper.  Under  Chairman  Wil¬ 
liam  Benton,  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica  board  chief  and  for¬ 
mer  assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  are' 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  working 
newspaperman,  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor  editor,  and  vice- 
president  of  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors: 

Harry  Martin,  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  staflman 
and  president  of  American 
Newspaper  Guild; 

Sevellon  Brown,  longtime 
Washington  correspondent,  ed¬ 
itor  of  Providence  Journal,  and 
diairman  of  the  American 
Press  Institute  Board:  and 
Dr.  Zechariah  Chafee,  Har¬ 
vard  law  professor  and  Amer¬ 
ican  member  of  the  UN  Sub¬ 


commission  on  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  and  the  Press. 

Furthej  elements  of  press 
thinking  are  brought  in  by 
Alternates  Oveta  Culp  Hobby, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Houston  Post;  Walter  Graeb- 
ner.  Time-Life  European  man. 
and  Howard  K.  Smith.  CBS 
chief  European  correspondent. 

When  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
sailed  March  12.  the  delegation 
was  a  motley  group  of  assorted 
State  Department  personnel 
and  joimnalists.  Two  and  three 
sessions  daily  at  sea.  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  in  Berne  have  forced 
the  newspapermen  to  crystallize 
principles  of  press  freedom 
which  are  only  vague  shapes 
in  the  minds  of  most  journal¬ 
ists,  and  have  knit  into  an  effi¬ 
cient  working  unit  the  diverse 
elements  of  government  and 
press. 

The  delegation  has  shaped 
these  ultimate  objectives  voiced 
by  Benton: 

1.  Mutual  guarantees  by 
states  that  their  citizens  will 
be  given  access  to  such  a  var¬ 
iety  of  internal  and  external 
sources  of  information  that 
they  never  can  become  num¬ 
bered  by  monolithic  propa¬ 
ganda  of  hate  and  fear. 

2.  That  their  citizens  will  be 
accorded  such  freedom  of  in¬ 
ternal  expression  that  they  will 
be  able  to  express  their  views 
and  through  them  bring  pres¬ 
sure  upon  leaders  engaged  in 
acts  that  lead  to  war. 

3.  And  finally,  limitations 
upon  the  power  of  any  state 
so  to  restrict  or  intimidate  for¬ 
eign  reporters  or  so  to  censor 
their  reports,  that  other  coun¬ 
tries  cannot  seek  the  truth 
about  what  is  going  on  in  that 
country. 

The  rapid  election  of  Romu¬ 
lo  was  appropriate  on  several 
counts.  It  was  he  who  18 
months  ago  introduced  the 
resolution  calling  this  confer¬ 
ence  and  as  a  prewar  publish¬ 
er  of  a  string  of  newspapers 
in  the  Philippines,  he  has  long 
been  one  of  the  world’s  most 
eloquent  proponents  of  the 
fre^oms. 

In  his  first  day  in  the  chair, 
he  showed  himself  to  be  a  firm 
and  decisive  chairman,  one 
likely  to  be  skillful  in  clipping 
Soviet  digression. 

Closest  runnerup  was  Sir 
Ramaswami  Mudaliar  of  India, 
one  of  the  most  respected  del¬ 
egates  to  the  conference  but 
unwitting  cause  of  an  early 
caucus  squabble.  The  Polish 
delegate  suggested  it  would  be 
good  to  have  as  chairman  one 
from  a  country  for  many  cen  ¬ 
turies  “deprive”  of  any  press 
freedoms.  This  swipe  brought 
a  furious  protest  from  the 
United  Kingdom  delegate 
which  upset  caucus  equilibri¬ 
um,  but  it  was  amusing  to 
spectators  later  to  see  Sir 
Ramaswami’  receive  an  imus- 
u^  half  dozen  speechM  of 


complimentary  support  in  his 
nomination  as  chairman  of 
Committee  Four  including  one 
from  the  UK  delegate  which 
practically  accepted  the  chair- 
manshm  for  him. 

Dr.  Goedhart,  who  will  guide 
Committee  One  on  basic  tasks 
of  the  press  and  other  media 
of  information,  was  outstand¬ 
ing  in  his  work  on  the  UN 
Subcommittee.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  important  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  conference. 
American  members  are  Can- 
ham,  John  Carter  Vincent,  and 
Mrs.  Hobby. 

Committee  'Two  on  gathering 
and  international  transmission 
of  information  is  headed  by 
Dr.  Vladislav  Ribnikar,  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  American  members  are 
Brown,  Frank  McArthur  and 
Graebner. 

Committee  Three  on  free 
publication  and  reception  of 
information  has  Dr,  Paul  Nor¬ 
iega,  Mexico,  as  chairm.an.  US 
members  are  Marlin  and 
Smith. 

Dr.  Chafee  is  the  U.  S.  mem¬ 
ber  on  Committee  Four  on  law 
and  continuing  machinery. 

The  start  is  a  good  one,  but 
even  as  the  conference  attacks 
the  ideas  here  to  be  formu¬ 
lated,  conference  members  are 
uneasily  wondering  how  free 
information  can  get  into  print 
under  present  European  econ¬ 
omies.  These  countries,  able  to 
print  only  four  and  eight  page 
papers  due  to  newsprint  short¬ 
age,  are  selling  newsprint  to 
the  U.  S.  to  gain  life-feeding 
dollars. 

♦ 

Political  Ad  Basis 
For  5^170  000  Suit 

SUNBURY,  Pa.  —  A  $170,000 
libel  suit  has  been  filed  in 
Northumberland  County 
Court  against  the  Sunbury 
Daily  Item  and  Victor  Carter, 
a  State  Department  of  Revenue 
agent,  by  the  family  of  John  U. 
Shroyer  on  claims  of  “public 
embarrassment.” 

Shroyer,  a  former  State 
Highway  Secretary,  his  son, 
Lawton  W.  Shroyer,  and  Law¬ 
ton’s  wife,  Leotta,  ask  $85,000 
from  each  of  the  defendants  for 
alleged  defamation  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  public  embarrassment 
reportedly  stemming  from  a 
political  campaign  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  Item  on  Sept.  4, 
1947. 

♦ 

From  U£  to  Guild 

MINNEAPOLIS— Rodney  C. 
Jacobson,  Minnesota  state  CIO 
secretary-treasurer,  was  ac¬ 
cepted  into  the  Twin  Cities 
Newspaper  Guild  after  he  was 
expelled  from  his  old  local  of 
the  United  Electrical,  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers.  Jacob¬ 
son  has  been  under  attack  by 
the  left-wing  elements  of  the 
CIO.  He  was  put  out  of  the 
UERMW  for  non-payment  of 
dues.  The  guild  accepted  his 
application  for  membership  on 
the  basis  of  his  writing  in  Min¬ 
nesota  Labor. 


Merchandising 
Described  As 
Plus  Ser\  ice 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Mer¬ 
chandising  is  a  plus  service 
and  not  subject  to  imperative 
demand,  Don  Reid,  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  Stockton 
(Calif.)  Record,  told  members 
of  the  California  Newspaper 
Advertising  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Northern  Unit,  here. 

“How  long  are  you  going  to 
continue  to  give  away  your 
newspaper?”  he  asked.  “Mer¬ 
chandising  is  a  plus  service 
which  advertisers  have  no 
right  to  demand.  Too  many 
times  a  64-line  account  run¬ 
ning  six  times  has  ask:d  for 
window  displays,  tie-ins,  full 
position  and  all  type  of  con¬ 
sideration.” 

A  weekly  list  sent  to  all  re¬ 
tailers  can  provide  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  coordination  for  gen¬ 
eral  and  retail  advertising, 
Reid  declared.  At  Stockton,  a 
three-column  weekly  “Food 
Facts”  does  this  task.  He  be¬ 
lieves  results  are  better  than 
with  individual  presentations, 
for  grocers  have  come  to  use 
the  list  regularly  in  preparing 
their  advertising. 

Food  Facts  contains  names 
of  current  national  brand  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  food,  house¬ 
hold  product,  wine,  beer  and 
liquor  fields,  and  the  day  of 
the  week  copy  is  appearing. 
It  also  has  a  column  of  retail 
trade  news  stories. 

The  Record  also  issues  a 
monthly  “What’s  Happening 
in  Stockton”  containing  indus¬ 
trial,  civic,  construction  and 
agricultural  highlights,  busi¬ 
ness  indices  and  uata  about 
the  newspaper  itself.  The 
newspaper  now  mails  500  of 
these  monthly  to  local  repre¬ 
sentatives,  advertising  man¬ 
agers,  retailers  and  others. 

♦ 

Gearhart  Bill  Passed 

WASHINGTON— The  Gear¬ 
hart  Bill,  exempting  news  ven¬ 
dors  from  Social  Security  Law 
payroll  taxes,  was  sent  to 
President  Truman  this  week 
after  the  Senate  concurred  in 
earlier  House  action.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  is  expected  to  veto  the 
measure  and  congress  will,  it 
is  predicted,  override  the  veto. 
Mr.  Truman  killed  a  similar 
bill  last  year  by  pocket  veto. 

New  Buyers’  Column 

A  New  Look  in  its  Buyers’ 
Arrival  column  was  unveiled 
this  week  by  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  The  column, 
listing  incoming  representa¬ 
tives  of  out-of-town  stores 
and  their  Manhattan  loca¬ 
tions,  was  made  more  read¬ 
able  by  printing  names  one 
to  a  line  and  by  using  vary 
ing  type  sizes,  caps,  bold 
faces  and  indents. 


W.  HilK  Jr. 
Quits  Over  New 
Liiekv  Ad  Views 

LSMFT  meant  this  week  the 
end  of  George  Washington 
Hill.  Jr.'s  tenure  as  vice  nres- 
ident  in  charge  of  advertising 
at  American  Tobacco  Co.  He 
gave  notice  March  19  that  he 
was  resigning  because  of 
chan  Lies  in  the  company's  ad¬ 
vertising  policies  since  his 
father's  death  in  1946. 

Tn  0  formal  st-itcment.  Mr. 
Hil'  said  that  Luckv  Strike  ad¬ 
vertising  hud  declined  in  ef¬ 
fectiveness  bccau'^e  the  slogan¬ 
eering  methods  originated  by 
his  father  and  himse'f  have 
been  disca.'.'ded. 

He  pointed  also  to  the  fact 
that  while  in  1946,  Lucky 
Strike  sales  were  at  an  all- 
time  peak  of  103  billion  units, 
they  had  declined  to  102  bil¬ 
lion  units  by  the  end  of  1947. 
At  the  same  time,  he  said,  the 
nearest  competitor  (presum¬ 
ably  Camels)  had  increased 
sales  from  89.5  to  100.5  billion 
units,  only  a  “slim”  1^2  billion 
units  behind  Luckies. 

Originated  Auction  Chant 

His  own  contributions  to  the 
firm's  advertising,  he  said,  in¬ 
cluded  “the  two  ideas  that 
formed  the  basis  of  our  effec¬ 
tive  advertising — the  fine  to¬ 
bacco  story  and  the  chant  of 
the  tobacco  auctioneer.” 

“My  operations.”  Mr.  Hill 
said,  “have  been  hampered  by 
executive  decisions  with  which 
I  am  in  fundamental  disagree¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  making  of 
which  I  have  had  progressive¬ 
ly  diminishing  voice  or  influ¬ 
ence.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
principles  and  procedures  long 
established  in  the  company  and 
essential  to  effective  advertis¬ 
ing  have  been  departed  from; 
and  that  the  company’s  adver¬ 
tising  results  have  suffered  in 
consequence. 

“The  situation  of  having 
responsibility  without  author¬ 
ity  is  untenable,  and  that  is  the 
situation  in  which  I  find  my¬ 
self.” 

He  pointed  out  that  during 
his  connection  with  the  com¬ 
pany,  Lucky  Strike  went  from 
third  to  first  place  in  domestic 
sales.  In  this  same  period,  he 
added,  the  company  spent 
$17,000,000  to  $19,000,000  less 
than  the  manufacturers  ol 
Camels  and  Chesterfields. 

Mr.  Kill's  quarrel  with  other 
executives  is  based  apparently 
on  the  fact  that  his  suggestions 
in  recent  months  have  not  been 
received  enthusiastically.  Some 
parts  of  the  old  Hill  formula 
are  still  in  use,  however,  such 
as  LSMFT  —  “Lucky  Strike 
Means  Fine  Tobacco”  —  and 
the  trippingly-tcngued  auction¬ 
eer. 

Vincent  Riggio,  president  of 
the  company  since  G.  W.  Hill, 
Sr.’s  death,  and  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding,  the  Lucky  Strike 
agency,  did  not  comment 


Brand-Name  Booklets 


THE  GARY  (Ind.)  Post  Trib¬ 
une  has  set  up  a  display 
rack  in  the  main  office  lobby 
where  national  advertisers  may 
place  literature  pertaining  to 
their  products.  Visitors  to  the 
newspaper  office  are  invited  to 
•'Help  Yourself.” 

♦ 

Picture  Album 

THE  MOBILE  (Ala.)  Press 
Register  is  paying  $2  for 
each  oldtime  picture  used  in  a 
“We  Remember  When  .  . 
series.  Pictures  are  limited  to 
groups  of  three;  the  pictures 
must  be  at  least  25  years  old, 
and  the  subjects  must  be  living 
Mobilians. 

,  ♦ 

Fashions  in  Museum 

THE  BROOKLYN  (N.Y.)  Eagle 
is  taking  the  city’s  merchants 
into  the  Museum,  with  a  series 
of  luncheons,  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  industrial  art  services 
which  aid  fashion  creators.  The 
project  was  planned  by  Mrs. 
Gertrude  McAllister,  women’s 
editor  of  the  Eagle,  and  Mrs. 
Michelle  Murphy,  a  curator  at 
the  Brooklsm  Museum. 

N.  Y.  HT  Publishes 
48-Page  Travel  Issue 

Foreign  travel  got  a  boost 
from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  this  week,  when  the 
paper  published  its  “1947 
World  Travel  &  Trade  Guide.” 

The  48-page  special  section 
appeared  with  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  of  March  21.  Front  cover 
and  a  back-page  ad  for  the 
Grace  Line  were  in  full  color 
and  a  two-color-and-black  ad 
invitii^  Americans  to  “Come 
to  Britain”  appeared  on  page 
3. 

In  addition  to  essays  by  HT 
staffers  on  the  offerings  to 
tourists  by  various  countries, 
there  were  informative  articles 
on  passports,  travel  fashions, 
motoring  facilities,  etc.  Biggest 
advertisers  in  the  issue,  as  a 
group,  were  the  British,  with 
most  of  the  carriers  repre¬ 
sented,  as  well  as  manufac¬ 
turers,  hotels  and  places  of 
entertainment. 

♦ 

Ogle  Joins  4-A  Staff 

George  L.  Ogle  has  joined 
the  staff  at  Headquarters  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  to  be¬ 
come  executive  in  charge  of 
membership  procedure  and  of 
Council  and  Chapter  activities. 
Ogle  w'as  formerly  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  Newell-Emmett 
Company.  ^ 

$10.50  for  Stereos 

Weekly  increase  for  stero- 
^ping  unions  in  seven  San 
Francisco  Bay  Region  cities 
was  $10.50,  not  $15.50  as  stated 
in  E&P  of  March  6.  (p.24) 


Details  of  Reid 
Fellowships 
Are  Announced 

Young  men  and  women  with 
a  minimum  of  five  years’  ex¬ 
perience  and  “proven  ability” 
on  daily  newspapers  and  press 
services  in  the  United  States 
will  be  eligible  to  apply  for 
Reid  Foundation  fellowships,  it 
was  announced  this  week. 

In  disclosing  details  of  the 
fellowship  arrangement,  the 
board  of  directors  said  applica¬ 
tions  must  be  accompanied  by 
statements  indicating  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  editor  or  managing 
editor  and  of  the  publisher  of 
the  newspaper  employing  the 
applicant. 

Three  fellowships  of  $5,000 
each,  offering  a  choice  of  study 
in  South  America,  Europe  or 
the  Far  East,  will  be  awarded 
by  the  Foundation,  established 
by  the  late  Ogden  Reid,  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

Applicants  will  be  required 
to  give  full  information  on 
their  education,  experience  and 
choice  of  country.  Winners  of 
the  fellowships,  the  board 
said,  are  expected  to  return  to 
their  newspapers,  and  “it  is 
hoped  they  will  contribute  ar¬ 
ticles  (to  the  papers)  during 
the  year  abroad.” 

At  the  end  of  the  year  they 
will  be  asked  to  make  compre¬ 
hensive  reports  to  the  foun¬ 
dation  on  work  completed  and 
resulting  conclusions. 

Application  blanks  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  Wilbur 
Forrest,  chairman  of  the  Fel¬ 
lowship  Committee,  Reid 
Foundation,  230  West  41st 
Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Forrest  is  assistant  editor  of 
the  Herald  Tribune. 

Other  committee  members 
are  Barry  Bingham,  president, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times;  Erwin  D.  Can- 
ham,  editor,  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  Gardner  Cowles,  edi¬ 
tor,  Look  magazine;  and 
Whitelaw  Reid,  editor.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

4 

Motorola  Program 

CHICAGO  —  With  an  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  for  1948  in 
excess  of  $2,500,000,  the  lar¬ 
gest  promotional  figure  in  its 
history.  Motorola  Inc.  will 
open  its  greatest  postwar  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  May 
with  a  tremendously  expanded 
cooperative  newspaper  pro¬ 
gram. 

♦ 

TWA  Performance 

Stressing  its  winter  per¬ 
formance  record,  Trans  World 
Airline  has  launched  a  special 
advertising  campaign  in  news¬ 
papers  in  four  cities — New 
York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco — through 
BBDO. 


Obituary  I 

CHARLES  B.  SMITH,  831 
writer  of  “Around  The  Town’’ 
column  in  Peoria  (Ill.)  Jour, 
nal  and  a  newspaperman  in 
central  Illinois  more  than  SO 
years.  Mar.  5.  Smith  started 
life  as  civil  engineer  but  gave 
it  up  and  turned  to  news- 
papering,  becoming  cub  re¬ 
porter  in  Pekin,  Illinois  half 
a  century  ago.  He  worked 
himself  up  to  managing  editor 
of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star  at  one 
time. 

JAMES  C.  O’LEARY,  86 
retireci  baseball  writer  for  the’ 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe.  He 
joined  the  Globe  as  a  tele¬ 
grapher  in  1889,  took  a  turn  at 
the  copy  desk  and  then  went 
to  Cuba  as  war  correspond¬ 
ent.  He  became  a  baseball 
writer  after  the  Spanish- 
American  War  experience. 
The  Baseball  Writers  Associ¬ 
ation  of  America  presented 
him  with  a  trophy,  two  years 
ago. 

PINKNEY  ALLEN,  49,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Times  and  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Times  and  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  for 
10  years,  recently  at  Dayton, 
O.,  Veterans  Administration 
hospital.  Allen  was  editor  ol 
the  weekly  publication.  Sen¬ 
tinel,  at  the  hospital.  He  left 
the  Times  in  1938,  shortly 
thereafter  becoming  a  patient 
at  the  hospital. 

WILLIAM  DUVAL  BANKS- 
TON,  SR.,  72,  circulation 
credit  manager  of  The  Birm- 
ington  (Ala.)  News  for  19 
years.  Mar.  10.  He  was  circu¬ 
lation  director  of  The  Birm¬ 
ingham  Age-Herald  before  its 
consolidation  with  The  News 
in  1927.  He  was  with  the  Cur¬ 
tis  Publishing  Company  after 
leaving  The  Age-Herald  and 
before  joining  The  News. 

HERBERT  S.  UNDER¬ 
WOOD,  86,  Boston  editor  for 
nearly  50  years, -Mar.  15.  He 
graduated  from  Williams  Col¬ 
lege  in  1883,  rose  to  managing 
editor  on  the  Boston  Advertis¬ 
er  and  Record,  was  managing 
editor  of  the  old  Boston  Jour¬ 
nal  and  city  editor  of  the 
Boston  Herald.  He  is  credited 
with  having  contributed  to 
journalism  the  one-paragraph 
editorial. 

EDGAR  S.  BARNES,  57, 
former  editor  of  the  GenesM 
(N.  Y.)  Livingston  Republi¬ 
can,  a  county  weekly.  Mar. 
15.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Col¬ 
gate  and  taught  mathematics 
and  history  in  what  is  now 
Geneseo  State  Teachers 
College. 

♦ 

Daniels  Garden 

DURHAM,  N.  C.  —  Dur¬ 
ham  Chapter  of  Hadassah 
has  announced  it  is  planting 
a  garden  of  trees  in  the  Ste¬ 
phen  Wise  Forest  in  Pales¬ 
tine  in  memory  of  th#  late 
Josephui  Daniels. 


^tUiV 


The  Working  Press 


Glenn  Babb  sits  in  as  foreign 
news  editor  of  AP.  Originally 
from  Columbia,  Mo.,  he  joined 
AP  as  a  reporter  in  1925.  His  job 
has  taken  him  all  over  the  globe. 


5  this  corner,  Paul  Mickelson 

::om  Mankato,  Minn.,  presides  as  Leonard  A.  Santarello,  teletype  operator,  takes  a  late  sports  bulletin 
;eneral  news  editor  of  the  AP.  from  AP  Sports  Writer  Murray  Rose,  at  right,  in  AP's  newsroom. 

He  has  been  an  APer  25  years.  _ 


Judging  from  this  picture,  judging  pictures  for  the  Publicity  Club  of 
Chicago  was  fun  for  picture  editors,  left  to  right:  Verne  Whaley, 
Herald-American;  Andrew  T.  Miller,  chief  photographer  of  the  News 
and  president  of  Chicago  Press  Photographers  Association;  John 
Silence,  Tribune;  and  Gilbert  Gallaher,  News. 


Steve  Fitzgerald,  copy  editor  on 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  <& 
Chronicle,  teaches  Nurse  Lucille 
Taylor  the  art  of  headline  writ¬ 
ing,  while  .  .  . 


New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times  has  assigned  Eleanor  John¬ 
son,  23,  to  take  flying  lesons  and.  Jean  Walrath,  D  &  C  reporter  (at  right),  assists  a  nurse  in  bedside  Beauty  Editor  Alma  Archer  of  New 
write  about  them.  routine  at  Richester  General  Hospital.  York  Mirror  tests  new  face  powder. 
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Radio  Members  Bolster 
AP,  Cooper  Reports 


KENT  COOPER’S  annual  re¬ 
port  to  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  declares  the  news 
resources  of  AP  have  been 
strengthened  by  opening  up  as¬ 
sociate  memberships  to  radio 
stations.  In  many  instances,  he 
says,  radio  stations  have  pro- 
vlaed  news  protection  in  areas 
not  previously  covered  by 
newspapers. 

Distribution  of  AP  services  in 
1947,  the  executive  director  re¬ 
ports,  reached  a  record  peak  of 
3,391  newspaper  and  radio 
members  and  subscribers.  Ser¬ 
vices  are  now  going  to  54  in¬ 
dividual  countries  outside  the 
United  States  and  in  the  U.  S. 
there  are  2,635  participants. 

Highlights  of  Cooper’s  report 
for  1947  —  the  eve  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  AP  —  are  his 
emphasis  on  adherence  to 
standard  principles  —  accuracy 
and  impartiality  in  the  coop¬ 
erative  collection  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  news  —  and  his  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  “continuing 
studies’’  which  various  groups 
are  undertaking  to  criticize  and 
to  analyze  AP  services. 

His  report,  in  part,  follows: 

Tribute  to  AP  Staff 
“Only  the  supreme  devotion 
of  the  staff  and  the  member¬ 
ship,  bounteously  given 
throughout  a  world  torn  with 
turmoil,  made  it  possible  to  up¬ 
hold  this  traditional  foundation 
of  the  Association.  To  them  1 
pay  tribute  and  to  them  also 
should  go  the  gratitude  of  all 
who  serve  the  cause  of  inde¬ 
pendent  journalism. 

"Historically,  it  was  as  well 
a  year  that  marked  a  new  era 
in  our  basic  field  of  operation. 
The  scope  and  strength  of  the 
Association  was  enlarged  by 
accepting  into  membership 
media  of  publication  utilizing 
communications  that  were  un¬ 
dreamed  of  in  1848.  Radio 
stations  joined  the  mutual  en¬ 
deavor  and  ideals  of  news  dis¬ 
semination.  Newspaper  and 
radio  members  having  televi¬ 
sion  and  facsimile  stations  were 
offered  special  services  de¬ 
signed  for  this  new  form  of 
publication. 

“Membership  participation 
was  at  its  highest,  with  almost 
as  many  newspapers  outside 
the  United  States  taking  our 
news  and  news  photo  services 
as  those  located  within  the 
country.  News  pictures  trans¬ 
mitted  by  wire  over  State  net¬ 
works  expanded. 

Skill  and  Stamina 
“News  and  news  photo  cov¬ 
erage  at  home  and  abroad  de¬ 
manded  skill,  resourcefulness 
and  stamina.  The  teamwork  of 
a  competent,  loyal  and  enter¬ 
prising  staff  rose  to  its  best 
under  pressure  or  in  critical 
news  situations.  The  news 
eport  was  intelligently  as- 
?mbled,  fairly  and  factually 


reported  and  interpreted  In  a 
world  ripped  by  plolitical  and 
economic  upheaval  and  divided 
by  ideological  strife  at  times 
as  bloody  as  it  was  bitterly 
emotional. 

“A  chronicle  of  the  year’s 
major  news  events  shows  out¬ 
standing  achievements,  as  well 
as  setbacks  and  disappoint¬ 
ments.  But  by  any  standard, 
it  was  a  year  marked  by  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  competitive  su¬ 
periority  —  with  vigilance  as 
the  watchword. 

“There  was  the  keenest  rec¬ 
ognition  that  these  were  times 
when  there  could  be  no  relax¬ 
ation  of  extreme  care  in  news 
gathering,  especially  in  areas 
beset  by  propaganda  booby- 
traps;  pressure  forces  that  were 
diligently  beating  the  drums  on 
economic  and  political  fronts; 
the  handouts,  the  special  jun¬ 
kets  and  the  news  that  eman¬ 
ated  from  sources  which  could 
not  be  directly  quoted  or 
identified  by  name. 
Staff-and-Member  Cooperation 

“Outstanding  examples  of 
staff-and-member  cooperation 
were  reflected  in  the  coverage 
of  such  spectacular  disasters  as 
the  Texas  City  ship  explosion 
in  April,  the  Florida-and-Gulf 
hurricane  which  swept  across 
southern  states  in  September, 
and  the  series  of  forest  fires  in 
the  northeast  which  culminated 
in  the  Bar  Harbor  catastro¬ 
phe  in  October. 

“Without  wholehearted  mem¬ 
ber  cooperation,  however,  these 
and  many  other  domestic  news 
stories  oi  1947  would  not  have 
been  as  thorough  or  satisfying. 
There  were  examples  galore  of 
this. 

“Mrs.  Helen  Monsen,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Juneau  (Alaska) 
Empire,  gave  an  example  of 
courage  and  cooperation  that 
was  in  the  highest  tradition  of 
the  profession.  Mrs.  Monsen’s 
husband  was  the  pilot  of  a  Pan- 
.American  plane  which  was 
missing  for  days  and  then  found 
wrecked  off  the  Alaska  coast, 
with  the  loss  of  all  18  aboard. 
But  she  thought  first  of  the 
Associated  Press  when  the  news 
came  and  she  insisted  through¬ 
out  on  directing  the  story’s 
coverage. 

“Probably  no  individual  staff¬ 
er’s  performance  gave  his  col¬ 
leagues  a  greater  thrill,  or  the 
members  .a  better  news  job, 
than  the  work  of  the  veteran 
David  J.  Wilkie  in  the  Detroit 
bureau  on  the  night  Henry  Ford 
died.  Wilkie,  who  celebrated 
this  year  his  45th  year  in  the 
service,  is  known  throughout 
the  automotive  industry  as  the 
reporter  best-informed  on  the 
Fords  and  their  industrial 
achievements.  He  was  in  the 
bureau,  helping  to  cover  state 
elections,  when  first  word  came 
from  a  friend  telling  of  the 


elder  Ford’s  death.  Budding 
down  to  his  typewriter,  Wilkie 
wrote  day,  night  and  early 
leads,  setting  the  writing  pace 
for  the  better  part  of  24  hours 
for  a  staff  that  watched  his 
work  with  as  much  admiration 
as  amazement. 

Exploits  Abroad 

“Equally  inspiring  to  the 
staff  and  noteworthy,  as  a  part 
of  this  log  of  achievements, 
were  the  contributions  of  na¬ 
tionals  abroad. 

“The  addition  of  308  radio 
members  and  subscribers  was 
accomplished  despite  the  scar¬ 
city  of  teletype  equipment  and 
difficulties  experienced  by  the 
leasing  company  in  extending 
the  nation-wide  radio  news 
wire  to  certain  sections.  The 
radio  news  wire,  with  its  fre¬ 
quent  news  summaries,  also 
was  utilized  extensively  for 
special  exhibition  services  re¬ 
quested  by  member  news¬ 
papers. 

“Radio  wire  additions  ex¬ 
tended  the  physical  layout  of 
the  circuit  to  79,000  miles.  The 
leasing  company  reported  it 
is  the  longest,  single  24-hour 
circuit  in  operation.  Extensive 
improvements  were  undertaken 
on  the  circuit  during  the  year  to 
eliminate  wire  difficulty. 

“World  service  news  distri¬ 
bution  was  extended  in  many 
countries  so  that  subscribers 
could  handle  their  own  re¬ 
ception  and  translation. 

New  Liabilities  in  S.  A. 

“Government  decrees  and 
new  legislation,  as  well  as 
court  interpretations  of  exist¬ 
ing  legislation,  added  new  lia¬ 
bilities  to  personnel  costs  in 
Peru,  Argentina,  Chile,  Uru¬ 
guay,  Brazil  and  Venezuela. 
A  radio-printer  circuit  was 
established  to  serve  £1  Im- 
parcial  in  Puerto  Rico.  Fur¬ 
ther  surveys  are  being  made 
looking  toward  extension  of 
this  improved  form  of  news 
transmission  to  other  points. 

“A  vigorous  Wirephoto  de¬ 
velopment  program  produced 
the  greatest  addition  in  sub¬ 
scribers  of  any  one  year. 

“Production  of  Wirephoto 
equipment  was  increased  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  but  orders  for 
new  services  out-paced  the 
supply.  Some  equipment  was 
allocated  to  strategic  foreign 
points  to  achieve  faster  handl¬ 
ing  of  newsphotos  needed  for 
Wirephoto  distribution  in  the 
United  States. 

“A  printer  modernization 
program,  crippled  during  the 
war  by  lack  of  equipment  and 
curtailed  for  two  years  by 
scarcity  of  machines,  was 
completed. 

“A  group  of  456  radio  ap¬ 
plicants  was  elected  on  Oc¬ 
tober  3.  Another  large  group 
of  applicants  awaited  election 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  Thus 
another  news  medium  joined 
formally  in  the  membership 
principle  of  cooperative  news 
gathering  enterprise. 

“As  rapidly  as  a  formula 
could  b«  completed  under 


whldi  all  member  statleM 
are  assessed  their  proportion 
ate  share  of  costs,  eligible  sta¬ 
tions  were  given  details  and 
invited  to  join.  The  response 
was  excellent.  Station  after 
station  grasped  the  signifi. 
cance  of  mutual  and  coopera¬ 
tive  news  effort  and  made  ap¬ 
plication.  Of  more  than  aver¬ 
age  appeal  to  them  was  the 
principle  of  proportion¬ 
ate  sharing  of  costs  on  an 
equitable  basis,  as  against 
the  older  practice  of  buying 
news  ‘across  the  counter*  at 
rates  arbitrarily  set  by  com¬ 
mercial  agencies. 

“Of  equal  appeal  in  many 
instances  was  the  principle 
and  opportunity  of  exchang¬ 
ing  news  with  fellow  mem¬ 
bers,  and  the  corollary  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  disseminators 
of  news  should  share  mutual 
responsibihty  and  proprietary 
interest  in  that  news. 

“Radio  members  quickly 
offered  the  news  they  gath¬ 
ered.  One  station  gave  the 
Association  its  first  tip  on  the 
unexpected  strike  of  a  disas¬ 
trous  tornado  in  an  isolated 
area.  Many  protected  on  such 
stories  as  hurricanes,  fatal 
automobile  accidents,  prom¬ 
inent  deaths  and  disasters. 

“Many  contributed  human 
interest  features  which  were 
boxed  on  front  pages  gener¬ 
ally.  In  almost  all  cases  the 
coverage  was  from  the  scene 
and  was  contributed  prior  to 
broadcast  by  the  stations  in¬ 
volved.  The  news  obtained 
from  these  growing  sources  is 
benefiting  the  membership  as 
a  whole  and  it  is  encouraging 
to  see  member  stations  par¬ 
ticipate  more  and  more  ac¬ 
tively.  Of  especial  interest  in 
that  connection  is  the  fact 
that  161  of  the  stations  now 
receiving  service  are  in  lo¬ 
calities  in  which  there  are  no 
newspaper  members.’’ 
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Small  Papers  Use 
Dealer-Ad  Helps 

CHICAGO— More  than  1,000 
weekly  and  small  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  almost  300  manu¬ 
facturers  are  participating  in 
a  dealer-ad-help  reporting 
service  inaugurated  two 
months  ago  by  Publishers’ 
Auxiliary,  trade  paper  in  the 
n  o  n-metropolitan  newspaper 
field,  to  stimulate  more  effec¬ 
tive  local  display  advertising. 

Joseph  W.  LaBine,  editor, 
said  a  preliminary  report  is¬ 
sued  in  January  listed  88 
manufacturers  who  responded 
to  a  random  sampling  and 
agreed  to  send  mats  and  cuts 
to  publishers  requesting  the 
material. 

The  program  was  started, 
LaBine  said,  because  of  a 
unique  situation  in  the  small¬ 
town  and  suburban  fields,  in 
which  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
er  or  his  space  salesman  serves 
as  “advertising  manager”  for 
almost  every  store  along  Main 
Straat 
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revere  rides  again  window  shopping  only  a  march  wind 


Coffman  fai  Ft.  Worth  Star-Telegram  Hungerford  in  Pitt^urgh  Post-Gazette 


Svbboda  in  Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  Eagle 


R.  1.  Bill  Would 


paperman  ig  not  among  the 
most  capable  or  fearless. 

"The  prize-winner  may  have 
had  a  friend  on  the  Pulitzer 
advisory  board  able  and  will¬ 
ing  to  swing  the  decision  in 
his  favor  regardless  of  the  su¬ 
perior  quality  of  other  work 
done  that  year.  The  non¬ 
prize-winner  may  not  have  had 
anybody  on  the  board  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  seeing  that 
he  got  a  prize  the  year  he  did 
his  best  work. 

“But  many  Pulitzer  prize 
winners  are  as  good  news¬ 
papermen  as  can  be  found  in 
the  business.” 


Pulitzer  Prize 
‘Logrolling’  Hit 
By  Binder 

The  method  of  selecting  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  winners  is  criti¬ 
cized  by  Carroll  Binder,  editor 
of  the  editorial  page  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Tribune,  in  the 
current  issue  of  American 
Mercury. 

Binder  opened  his  attack  a 
year  ago  after  having  served 
DO  the  jury  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
vtdch  screened  entries.  At 
that  time  he  disclosed  that  the 
Pulitzer  Award  Board  had  re¬ 
jected  some  of  tlie  jury’s  selec- 


Require  Names 
On  Letters 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.  —  The 
House  passed  on  a  voice  vote 
this  week  a  bill  which  would 
compel  newspapers  to  print 
the  names  and  addresses  of 
authors  of  published  letters  to 
the  editor.  It  provides  for  a 
penalty  fine  up  to  $1,000.  The 
measure  now  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  committee  in  the  Repub¬ 
lican-controlled  Senate. 

The  House  killed  the  public 
financial  records  measure  by 
a  vote  of  51  (all  Democrats)  to 
35  (34  Republicans  and  one 
independent),  which  called  for 
postponing  indefinitely  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  bill.  Democratic 
Floor  Leader  James  H.  Kier- 
nan  of  Providence  then  made 
certain  of  the  bill’s  death  by 
offering  a  motion  to  reconsider 
the  measure.  A  subsequent 
*‘no”  vote  by  the  Democratic 
members  blocks  any  future  at¬ 
tempts  to  revive  the  bill. 

The  bill  to  require  signatures 
on  letters  was  introduced  by 
James  H.  Kiernan,  Democratic 
leader.  He  titled  it  a  measure 
“To  Insure  Freedom  of  the 
Press.” 

During  debate.  Speaker  Har¬ 
ry  F.  Curvin  of  Pawtucket  left 
the  rostrum  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  amending  the  bill.  He 
explained  later  he  had  in¬ 
tended  to  add  a  provision 
which  would  require  editorial 
writers  to  sign  their  work.  He 
dropped  the  plan,  he  said,  be¬ 
cause  he  felt  such  a  provision 
might  endanger  passage  of  the 
measure  when  it  came  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Kiernan  argued  that  the 
people  have  a  right  to  know 
the  identity  of  letter  writers. 

In  1934  the  Rhode  Island 
legislature  enacted  a  bill  re¬ 
quiring  newspapers  to  publish 
the  names  of  writers  of  letters 
to  the  editor  and  also  of  edi¬ 
torial  writers.  U.  S.  Senator  J. 
Howard  McGrath,  now  Demo¬ 
cratic  national  chairman  and 
then  governor,  vetoed  it. 


U.  S.  SENATOR  Owen  Brew¬ 
ster  of  Maine  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  story  in  the  Ithaca 
(N.  Y.)  Cornell  Daily  Sun 
which  related:  “After  being 
admitted  to  a  Maine  bar  In 
1913,  Brewster  served  the  Port¬ 
land  sdiool  system." 


HEADING  on  a  display  dassi- 
fied  ad  in  the  Bethlehem 
(Pa.)  Globe-Times: 
BRASSIERE  OPERATORS 
WANTED 

DUE  TO  EXPANSION 


Smoking  Pleasure 

Dramatic  photographs  of 
cigar-smoking  enjoyment  taken 
by  Yousuf  Karsh,  world-fa¬ 
mous  photographer,  are  again 
being  featured  in  General 
Cigar  advertising.  Beginning 
this  month,  a  new  series  of 
l.OOO-line  newspaper  ads  for 
White  Owl  Cigars  will  appear 
in  major  markets  from  coast 
to  coast. 


In  the  Mercury  article.  Bin¬ 
der  asserts:  “While  a  Pulitzer 
prize  is  not  yet  a  reliable  hall¬ 
mark  of  quality,  it  is  often  pos- 
lessed  by  newspapermen  of 
quality.” 

Some  “curious  awards”  have 
been  made.  Binder  says,  and 
the  burden  of  his  article  is  that 
the  Pulitzer  judges  are  open  to 
criticism  on  the  basis  that  they 
have  a  special  interest  in  cer¬ 
tain  newspapers  and  press  as¬ 
sociations. 

Binder  writes: 

“It  is  the  frequency  of  Pulit- 
ar  awards  to  organizations 
apresented  on  the  board  that 

6ves  rise  to  the  charges  of 
grolling.  Last  year  the 
board  scored  an  all-time  high 
In  awards  within  the  family. 
Seven  of  the  nine  prizes  in 
journalism  awarded  in  1947 
went  to  organizations  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  board. . . 

"A  comparison  of  awards 
made  during  the  past  30  years 
with  good  non-prize-winning 
work  done  on  the  nation’s 
newsnapers  during  that  period 
ought  to  convince  anyone  that 
possession  of  a  Pulitzer  prize 
does  not  guarantee  that  the 
holder  Is  among  the  best  men 
working  in  his  particular 
branch  of  journalism.  Nor  Is 
the  lack  of  a  Pulitzer  prize  evi¬ 
dence  that  a  veteran  news¬ 


CHARLES  F.  LENHART,  who 
runs  a  small  ad  in  the 
Springfield  (O.)  News  which 
reads  “For  Money  Quick,  See 
the  Sprmgfield  Loan  Co.,’’  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  a  prospec¬ 
tive  client  in  Greece  asking  for 
a  quick  loan.  His  home  was 
destroyed  in  the  war,  the 
writer  explained. 


Mailers  Leave  ITU 

Members  of  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel  chapel 
of  the  Mailers  Union  (ITU) 
have  taken  steps  to  disaffiliate 
from  the  printers  and  join  the 
independent  International 
Mailers  Union.  This  is  the  third 
such  group  to  withdraw  from 
ITU  In  recent  weeks.  TUCSON  (Ariz.)  Arizona  Daily 

Star  carried  an  ad  in  which 
Tom  Breneman,  the  Tucson 
Garden  Club  and  KOPO 
thanked  “the  following  busi¬ 
ness  concerns  for  their  gener¬ 
ous  co-operation  In  donating 
poor  prizes.’’ 


IN  USTING  of  9:30  p.m.  Radio 
Highlights  in  the  Bronx 
(N.Y.)  Home  News: 

WOR — Quiet  Please. 

WJZ — Sammy  Kaye. 


PM  Reprieved 

PM  has  been  given  a  re¬ 
prieve.  Marshall  Field.  Its 
owner,  had  declared  he  would 
fold  the  tabloid  this  week  but, 
instead,  he  extended  the  pa¬ 
per’s  life  until  April  9.  Mean¬ 
while.  his  himt  for  a  purchaser 
continued. 


Sunday  Price  Up 

The  Wilmington,  (Del.)  Sun¬ 
day  Star  has  announced  that 
the  price  will  be  increased 
from  10  to  12  cents  a  copy  be¬ 
ginning  April  4.  The 


136  Pages  on  Farming 

The  Walton  (Ga.)  Tribxme 
recently  published  its  annual 
Agricultural  Edition.  The  pa¬ 
per  had  136  pagea. 


ginning  April  4.  The  Star  is 
the  only  Sunday  paper  in  Del¬ 
aware. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Newspaper  Ads  Put 
Shine  on  Brass  Rail 

By  Samuel  Rovner 


HERE  TO  BUY  EQUIPMENT 

D.  Hugo  Ollemans.  left,  general  manager  oi  Johannesburg  Star  and 
senior  executive  in  the  Argus  group  of  newspapers  in  South  Africa 
and  Rhodesia,  is  shown  upon  arrival  in  New  York  with  Mrs.  Olle¬ 
mans  and  his  brother,  Pierre. 

Iowa  Recalls  Start  oi 
Orange  Industry  Ads 


THEY  laughed  when  the  Levines 

sat  down  to  plan  the  opening 
of  their  new  restaurant  in  the 
Brass  Rail  chain — this  one  on 
Fifth  Avenue.  Now  the  Levines 
chuckle  politely  as  they  watch 
1,000  customers  sit  down  to  din¬ 
ner  nightly. 

To  Edward,  co-owner  with 
Julius  and  promoter  of  the 
three-unit  outfit,  it’s  a  modern 
“miracle  on  Fihh  Avenue” — a 
miracle  performed  by  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

The  point  is  this:  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  particularly  the  43rd  Street 
sector  where  the  Levines  laid 
down  their  third  Rail,  is  some¬ 
thing  less  than  densely  populat¬ 
ed  in  the  evening  hours.  Comes 
5:30,  the  stores  c.ose  their  doors 
and  the  shoppers  fold  their  wal¬ 
lets  and  quietly  steal  away. 

The  new  Rail  was  plainly  in 
a  Jinxed  location.  Two  smart 
restaurants  had  already  died 
noble  deaths  in  the  very  same 
setting,  and  the  cognoscenti  of 
the  beanery  business  were  al¬ 
ready  rehearsing  a  dirge  for  the 
Railers,  recklessly  re  furbishing 
those  same  scarred  walls. 

But  the  Levines  figured  it  this 
way.  Like  its  predecessors,  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Rail  would  do  a 
whopping  lunch  -  hour  trade, 
when  the  shopping  and  business 
crowd  was  at  its  thickest.  Then, 
after  the  staff  of  200-odd  was 
broken  in  to  an  efficient  routine, 
they  would  sell  the  dinner,  sell 
it  hard,  and  put  some  velvet 
under  the  lunchtime  bread-and- 
butter  take. 

A  consistent  user  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  Edward  con¬ 
tinued  the  regular  30-line-by-2- 
column  Brass  Rail  institutional 
ads  several  times  a  week — not  a 
word  about  the  new  place,  but 
only  about  the  Rails  in  the  thea¬ 
ter  district  and  in  Brooklyn. 

As  expected,  the  mobs  came 
in  at  noon,  stayed  away  at  night. 

This  went  on  for  three  weeks. 
In  the  fourth  week,  new  ads  of 
the  same  size  began  to  appear 
every  day  in  the  New  York 
Times,  Herald  Tribune,  World- 
Telegram,  Post  and  Sun.  The 
pitch,  for  eight  weeks  running, 
was  always  on  the  same  theme 
— dinner  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Rail. 

A  new  piece  of  copy  was  cre¬ 
ated  for  each  ad  by  Jack  Steiner, 
of  Blackstone  advertising  agen¬ 
cy.  Steiner,  who  puts  more  faith 
in  the  selling  power  of  good  copy 
than  in  fancy  artwork,  ran 
short,  snappy  and  occasionally 
pun-ny  lines  like  these:  “Pre- 
Amble  to  your  Sunday  stroll: 
Sunday  Dinner  on  the  Avenue”; 
“It’s  a  Command  Decision  (a 
reference  to  the  Broadway  hit) 
when  the  little  woman  suggests 
Dinner  on  the  Avenue”;  “In  the 
Department  of  Internal  Heaven 
— you  will  enjoy  a  special  ex¬ 
emption  for  Dinner  on  the  Ave¬ 
nue,”  etc.  The  only  decoration 
was  the  Rail’s  usual  picture- 
frame  border  in  scroll  style. 
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One  of  the  oldest  (23  years), 
most  consistent  (at  least  weekly 
since  the  start),  and  heaviest 
($50,000  a  year)  restaurant  user 
of  newspaper  space,  the  Brass 
Rail  had  grown  up  with  a 
healthy  respect  for  the  medium. 
Ed  Levine  knew  something  was 
bound  to  happen. 

He  got  what  he  expected  but 
in  a  manner  much  unexpected. 
From  a  limping  less-than-100 
meals  per  p.m.,  the  Fifth  Ave 
nue  place  went  after  two 
months  to  a  roaring  1,000  din¬ 
ners  daily,  with  the  promise  of 
doing  1,500  in  short  order. 

Edward  Levine’s  comment: 
“This  is  the  miracle  of  news 
paper  advertising.  No  bill¬ 
boards,  no  radio,  no  direct  mail; 
just  being  in  the  papers  every 
day — that  brought  the  crowd.” 

And  to  Steiner  he  made  this 
pronouncement  on  the  business 
of  huckstering:  “If  I  ever  had 
to  be  convinced  that  your  racket 
was  legitimate,  this  would  be 
the  clincher.” 

There  it  is,  the  ad  success 
story  of  the  week.  Miracle  or 
not,  it’s  another  small  but  clear- 
cut  sample  of  consistency 

■ 

BBB  to  Undertake 
Education  Program 

Honolulu,  T.  H. — Victor  H. 
Nyborg,  president  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reaus.  called  on  business  leaders 
this  week  to  take  the  initiative 
in  building  public  confidence  in 
in  the  American  business  sys¬ 
tem. 

Discussing  the  Association's 
public  relations  program  before 
a  group  of  Honolulu  business¬ 
men.  he  said  its  three  main 
points  were  elimination  of  busi¬ 
ness  abuses;  education  of  youth 
to  counteract  “wrong  emphasis 
sometimes  given  in  schools”; 
and  adult  education  through 
widespread  publicity. 

The  latter  phase  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  he  added,  will  be  spear¬ 
headed  by  a  national  committee 
of  leading  business  men  and  lo¬ 
cal  committees.  « 

■ 

Support  Pledged 
For  Bond  Drive 

Washington — A  three-day  con¬ 
ference  of  representatives  of 
news  media,  business,  industry 
and  finance  to  complete  plans 
for  the  security  loan  drive 
(April  15  30)  was  told  by  Treas¬ 
ury  Secretary  John  W.  Snyder 
at  its  opening  session  this  week 
that  newspaper  publishers  and 
advertising  managers  have 
pledged  even  greater  support 
than  was  given  to  past  peace¬ 
time  bond  promotions. 

Charles  G.  Mortimer,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil,  announced  appointment  of 
Thomas  'Young,  U.  S.  Rubber 
Co.,  as  advertising  coordinator. 


Fires  Destroy 
Huge  Supplies 

In  launching  its  1948  forest- 
fire  prevention  campaign  for 
newspapers,  the  Advertising 
Council  disclosed  this  week  that 
forest  fires  caused  by  careless¬ 
ness  destroy  enough  pulp-size 
trees  each  year  to  produce  3,- 
250,000  tons  of  newsprint  — 
enough  to  supply  every  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  United  States  for  12 
months. 

Stressing  the  special  stake 
that  newspapers  have  in  the 
campaign,  the  Council  began 
distributing  this  week  a  proof 
sheet  of  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  to  all  daily  and  weekly 
papers.  The  proof  sheet,  en¬ 
titled  “There’s  No  Newsprint  in 
Burned  Forests,”  was  prepared 
in  cooperation  with  state  and 
federal  forest  services,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  wide  selection  of  ads  for 
sponsorship  by  newspapers  or 
local  advertisers. 

Joining  such  professional  and 
business  leaders  as  David  Howe, 
president  of  ANPA;  Charles  G. 
Mortimer,  Jr.,  vicepresident  of 
General  Foods  Corp.  and  Coun¬ 
cil  chairman,  and  Lyle  F.  Watts, 
chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  in 
urging  support  for  the  program, 
Alfred  B.  Stanford,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  said, 
“Certainly  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  should  support  all  efforts  to 
prevent  forest  fires,  both  from 
a  patriotic  and  self-interest 
standpoint.  Publishers  are  urged 
to  continue  their  generous  sup¬ 
port.” 

Russell  .Z.  Eller,  advertising 
manager  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers  Exchange,  is  coordina¬ 
tor  of  the  campaign.  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding  in  Los  Angeles  is  the 
volunteer  agency.  Henry  C. 
Wehde,  Jr.,  is  the  Advertising 
Council’s  staff  executive  on  the 
project. 


lodent  Campaign 

lodent  Co.  (tooth  paste)  will 
break  a  new  campaign  soon, 
using  newspapers  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Sunday  magazine  group 
and  Nancy  Sasser’s  “Buylines.” 


Des  Moines,  la. — Led  by  Na¬ 
tional  Orange  Queen  Dona 
Hughes,  representatives  of  the 
California  Fruit  Growers  Ex¬ 
change  spent  several  days  here 
last  week  celebrating  a  mile¬ 
stone  in  merchandising  and  ad¬ 
vertising  history. 

It  was  in  1908  that  California 
growers  were  faced  with  the 
then  largest  crop  of  oranges  in 
history.  The  director  decided  to 
advertise  and  selected  Iowa  as 
the  first  test  area.  A  full-page 
three-color  ad  was  published  in 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Leader,  now  the  Des  Moines 
Register.  That  year  the  sale  of 
oranges  increas^  50%  in  Iowa, 
17%  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

As  a  feature  of  the  anniver- 
_sary  week,  the  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune  reproduced  the  newspaper 
in  which  the  ad  was  carried  40 
years  before  and  printed  19,000 
copies.  Engravings  were  made 
from  the  original  copy.  The  re¬ 
prints  went  to  fruit  distributors 
throughout  the  country,  grocers, 
advertising  agencies,  and  others. 

In  the  California  party  were 
Don  Belding,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Foote,  Cone  and  Beld¬ 
ing,  the  agency  handling  the 
Sunkist  account;  Russell  Z.  El¬ 
ler,  advertising  manager  of  the 
exchange;  and  D.  M.  Anderson, 
director  of  information  of  the 
exchange. 

* 

Retail  Division 
Aids  Ad  Timing 

A  new  presentation,  “Buying 
Patterns  are  Profit  Patterns,” 
designed  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  “to  aid  in  the 
effective  timing  of  retail  news¬ 
paper  advertising,”  will  be  re¬ 
leased  about  March  31,  Retail 
Division  Director  John  Giesen 
has  announced. 

Graphically  illustrating  how 
consumer  buying  habits  may  be 
applied  in  planning  retail  news¬ 
paper  promotions,  the  34-page, 
9  X  12-inch,  three-color  fiapover 
presentation  will  be  available 
only  through  the  1,074  news¬ 
paper  members  of  the  Bureau. 
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By  dawn’s  early  light.  Plain  Dealer  carriers  are  bring¬ 
ing  your  advertisement  to  the  homes  of  thousands  of 
Plain  Dealer  readers  in  the  famous  Cleveland  2-in-l 
market.  The  (Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is  the  only  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  covering  Greater  Cleveland  and  its  26 
adjoining  counties  with  141*  busy  cities  and  towns.  Your 
message  reaches  tu'o  buying  markets  of  nearly  equal  sales 
volume  at  one  exclusive,  low-cost  coverage.  Whatever  you 
manufacture  or  sell,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  will  help 
assure  the  success  of  your  marketing  operation. 

*Akron,  (iantun,  Youngstown  not  included. 


THE  P.  D.  STAMPS  FOR 

Planned  Wistrihution 


Do  you  know  the  localities  in  this 
market  that  will  buy  most  of  your 
goods.*  Do  you  know  the  shortest 
cut  to  your  biggest  volume  of  sales.* 

The  Plain  Dealer  .Market  Survey 
department  can  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions  and  others  pertaining  to  yottr 
business.Callor  writeyour  P.D.  rep¬ 
resentative  for  an  appointment  to 
receive  this  individualized  service. 


CLEVELAND  - 

PLAIN  DEALER 


\  'fly*  CYV.VV.V  * 


Cleveland’s  Home  Newspaper 

Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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Movie  Contests 
Used  to  Bring 
In  Teen-Agers 

Several  newspapers  across  the 
country  are  sponsoring,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Samuel  Goldwyn 
Productions,  a  “miracle”  contest 
aimed  directly  at  youthful  read¬ 
ers. 

Papers,  conducting  the  contest 
around  the  theme  of  “The  Mod¬ 
ern  Miracle  I  Would  Like  to 
See,”  include  the  Chicago  (Ill  ) 
Daily  News,  Baltimore  (Md.) 
News  Post,  Washington  Daily 
News,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe 
Democrat,  San  Antonio  (Tex  ) 
Light,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News, 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune.  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World, 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Post,  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia  ( Pa. )  Daily  News. 

The  CJoldwyn  publicity  office, 
under  the  direction  of  Lynn 
Famol,  formulated  the  original 
plan  for  the  campaign,  based  on 
“The  Bishop’s  Wife,”  which  stars 
Cary  Grant. 

Contest  prizes  were  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  their  attraction 
of  teen-agers  and  identification 
with  the  movies.  It  was  felt 
that  local  newspaper  and  thea¬ 
tre  promotions  could  not  meet 
the  heavy  cash  competition  of 
the  national  prizes  contests. 
Thus,  portable  typewriters, 
phone  calls  with  the  stars,  C^ry 
Grant,  Loretta  Young  and  David 
Niven,  barrettes  and  tie  clips 
autographed  by  the  stars  and  a 
dozen  roses  to  the  winning  girl 
were  typical  of  the  offerings  to 
the  young  entrants. 

The  contest  plan  was  first  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  Val  Lauder,  Keen  Teen 
editor  and  Tom  Collins,  feature 
editor,  approved  and  printed  the 
feature  for  three  weeks  despite 
a  tight  newsprint  situation. 
Miss  Lauder  wrote  daily  stories, 
front  page  and  run-of-the-paper 
teasers.  The  promotion  was 
plugged  also  over  the  News  ra¬ 
dio  programs.  Cooperating  with 
the  News,  the  Woods  Theatre, 
where  the  picture  was  playing, 
distribute  100,000  reprints  of 
the  opening  article  and  a  promo¬ 
tional  message.  A  trailer  on  the 
screen  advised  patrons  to  follow 
the  contest  in  the  News. 

High  school  editors  attended 
a  special  screening  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  with  resultant  breaks  in 
their  papers  for  the  News  and 
the  contest.  The  high  response 
brought  enough  human  interest 
stories  for  several  features 
around  the  entries. 

To  cap  its  first  teen-age  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  history  of  the 
paper  and  the  first  contest  in 
seven  years,  the  paper  followed 
up  with  stories  and  a  photo  lay¬ 
out  of  the  winners  receiving 
their  prizes. 

Lee  Ellmaker,  publisher  of 
the  Philadelphia  News,  observed 
the  progress  of  the  Chicago  pro¬ 
motion  and  when  the  picture 
was  announced  for  his  territory, 
adopted  the  contest  campaign! 

The  same  pattern,  with  only 
slight  variations,  was  followed 
throughout  the  country.  In  St. 
Louis,  the  Globe  Democrat  ran 
the  promotion  through  its  col¬ 
umns,  posted  its  delivery  trucks 
and  cross-plugged  the  contest  on 
Its  radio  programs.  In  Cincin¬ 


nati,  the  Post  conducted  the 
teen-age  campaign  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  its  radio  station, 
WCPO.  In  New  York,  the  con¬ 
test  was  launched  at  a  screen¬ 
ing  for  500  high  school  journal¬ 
ists,  addressed  by  Jimmy  Jemail, 
Inquiring  Photographer  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News. 

A  preliminary  analysis  of  the 
entries  received  throughout  the 
country  revealed  a  serious  trend 
of  thought  among  the  teen¬ 
agers.  'The  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  desired  “miracles”  along 
socially  significant  lines,  such 
as  permanent  peace,  a  stronger 
United  Nations,  racial  and  re¬ 
ligious  tolerance  and  more  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  scientific  field. 

■ 

Gannett  Tells 
Of  Hearst  Loss 
In  Rochester 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  “The  first 
Times-Union  was  a  shock  to  con¬ 
servative  Rochester  and  drew 
considerable  criticism,  but  it 
gradually  caught  on  and  began 
to  make  a  profit,”  Frank  Gan¬ 
nett  told  366  employes,  their 
wives  and  friends  at  a  party 
marking  the  30th  anniversary  of 
the  newspaper. 

Recalling  with  pride  the  T-U’s 
early  days,  Gannett  declared 
management  is  something  apart 
from  newspaper  ability,  and 
cited  the  demise  of  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Herald  despite  the  services 
of  the  brilliant  Louis  Antisdale 
as  publisher. 

Gannett  credited  Frank  E. 
Tripp,  general  manager  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  as  mainly 
responsible  for  the  good  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Group,  and  said 
Hearst  dropped  $8,000,000  before 
“giving  up  the  ghost”  in 
Rochester. 

(Hearst  folded  up  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Journal  in  1937  simultane¬ 
ously  with  Gannett  giving  up 
the  morning-Sunday  field  in  Al¬ 
bany,  Gannett  retained  the 
evening  field  exclusively  while 
Hearst  switched  from  evening 
to  morning-Sunday.) 

The  publisher  explained  the 
Gannett  Foundation  would  take 
over  control  of  the  newspapers 
after  his  death,  and  added  the 
Foundation  is  set  up,  not  to 
make  money  for  itself,  but  to 
give  employes  a  larger  and 
larger  share  of  the  profits. 
Eight  of  the  11  persons  who  con¬ 
stitute  the  Foundation  are  news¬ 
paper  people,  he  said. 

Gannett  declared  the  future 
for  the  Times-Union  and  the  na¬ 
tion  are  bright  if  there  is  states¬ 
manship  in  Washington  that  will 
prevent  another  war. 

■ 

Editor  Changing 

J.  C.  Safley,  managing  editor 
of  the  San  Diego  ( Calif. )  Union, 
is  author  of  “Fishermen’s  Pier,” 
just  released  by  the  Stanford 
University  Press.  The  volume, 
a  series  of  character  sketches  of 
persons  met  fishing  off  a  South¬ 
ern  California  pier,  is  Safley’s 
second  book.  His  first,  “The 
Country  Newspaper  and  Its 
Operation,”  is  still  being  used  as 
a  text  book.  A  third  book,  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  west  coast  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  is  nearing  completion. 


The  ALBANY  TIMES-UNION 
CONTINUES 

TO  SCALE  NEW  HEIGHTS! 

•  CIRCULATION  — 

The  great  balance  of  news  pictures, 
columnists  and  features,  coupled 
with  the  area’s  most  convenient  pub¬ 
lication  time,  has  upped  The  Times- 
Union  daily  to  more  than  52,000 
and  Sunday  to  more  than  108,000. 

•  ADVERTISIJKG  — 

Again  in  1947  The  Times-Union 
led  northeastern  New  York  in  Na¬ 
tional,  Classified  and  Total  Adver¬ 
tising  with  a  total  of  13,532,022 
lines. 

In  both  daily  and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  and  in  total  advertising.  The 
Times-Union  led  all  newspapers  in 
1947  in  that  vast  area  lying  between 
New  York  City  and  Montreal  and 
between  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 
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ALBANY  —  Daily  and  Sunday 

A  HEARST  NEWSHAPER  —  RtprisenteJ  Nationally  by  Htzta  Advertising  Service 
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The  average  New  York  Sun  family  spends  $7.53  ^ 
week  in  department  stores  for  apparel  and  home- 
furnishings.  This  exceeds  by  47%  the  $5.11  spent 
weekly  by  an  average  New  York  market  family 


For  sales  success  in  the  New  York  market,  it  is  far 
more  important  to  reach  the  right  people,  rather 
than  the  most  people. 


A  Sun  representative  will  be  happy  to 
tell  you  about  the  valuable  data  con¬ 
tained  in  this  first  full-scale  panel  study 
of  the  New  York  market.  Write  on  busi¬ 
ness  letterhead  to  The  Sun  Research 
Dept.,  280  Broadway,  N.  Y.  15,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK 


Represented  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  Son  Francisco  and  los 
Angeles  by  Cresmer  &Woodward  lnc.;in Boston.TiltonS.Bell. 


FACTS  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  SUN  CONSUMER  PaNEI 


MEDAL  WINNER  ANNUAL  ADVERTISING  AWARDS 
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Chi.  Tribune 
Answers  Grove 
Patterson 

Chixaco — Under  the  heading, 
'  What’s  News  and  What’s  Opin¬ 
ion?”  the  Chicago  Tribune  de¬ 
voted  its  lead  Sunday  editorial 
to  a  lengthy  answer  to  Grove 
Patterson,  editor  of  the  Toledo 
(O.)  Blade,  who  had  charged  the 
Tribune  does  not  confine  its 
opinions  to  the  editorial  page. 

Patterson  had  taken  exception 
to  a  Carey  Orr  cartoon,  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Tribune  on  Lincoln’s 
birthday,  and  a  dispatch  from 
Willard  Edwards  of  the  paper’s 
Washington  staff. 

‘‘The  cartoon,”  wrote  Mr.  Pat¬ 
terson,  “had  an  impressive  pic¬ 
ture  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Lin¬ 
coln  was  looking  down  with 
amazement  at  the  money  we  are 
‘sending  to  the  slave  holding  na¬ 
tions  abroad.'  Of  course  the  car¬ 
toon  did  not  make  any  sense  be¬ 
cause  we  are  not  sending  money 
to  slave  holders.  .  .  . 

“On  the  first  page.  also,  was 
a  long  news  story  designed  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  money 
that  would  go  to  Great  Britain 
under  the  Marshall  plan  would 
go  to  build  up  Britain’s  African 
empire.” 

In  reply,  the  Tribune  editorial 
stat^,  in  part: 

“Mr.  Patterson  fancies  himself 
a  great  liberal.  When  this  at¬ 
titude  is  found  among  editors 
and  publishers,  it  commonly 


covers  both  a  grasping  business 
policy  and  stinginess  to  em¬ 
ployes.  ’The  persons  Mr.  Pat¬ 
terson  deals  with  in  business 
and  as  employer  know  his  rec¬ 
ord  on  these  points  better  than 
we  do.  ’The  subject  invites  in¬ 
quiry  but  we  are  concerned  now 
only  with  the  cartoon,  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards’  story,  and  what  Mr.  Pat¬ 
terson  said  about  them  and  us. 

“First,  the  cartoon.  Even  a 
great  liberal  ought  to  know  that 
a  political  cartoon,  by  its  very 
nature,  is  an  expression  of  opin¬ 
ion  and  is  so  recognized  by 
every  reader.  It  can’t  be  any¬ 
thing  else. 

“But  let  that  pass.  Mr.  Patter¬ 
son  says  the  cartoon  made  no 
sense  because  ’we  are  not  send¬ 
ing  money  to  slave  holders.’ 
Hasn’t  he  heard  about  the  war 
prisoners  held  in  bondage  in 
England  and  France?  He  has, 
but  his  liberalism  is  of  the  sort 
that  finds  it  easy  to  look  the 
other  way.” 

After  defending  Edwards’  dis¬ 
patch  of  Feb.  11  on  the  Marshall 
Plan,  the  ’Tribune  said: 

“Every  thoughtful  editor 
knows  that  you  can’t  separate 
news  from  opinion,  as  if  they 
were  utterly  distinct  things. 
What  an  editor  thinks  is  im¬ 
portant  news,  deserving  of  em¬ 
phasis  in  his  paper,  necessarily 
is  a  reflection  of  what  he  thinks 
is  true  and  important;  and  that 
is  often  if  not  always  a  matter 
of  opinion.” 

The  Tribune  concluded: 

“Routineers  like  Mr.  Patterson 
are  always  amazed  that  the  Trib¬ 


une  continues  to  command  the 
confidence  of  its  readers.  The 
explanation  is  a  simple  one.  We 
try  not  to  abuse  their  confi¬ 
dence.  The  course  that  the  Trib¬ 
une  was  to  follow  was  set  for 
us  many  years  ago  by  Joseph 
Medill.  the  founder  of  this  news¬ 
paper.  As  he  expressed  It. 

“  ’We  go  our  own  way,  at  our 
own  time,  in  our  own  manner,  in 
company  of  our  own  choosing, 
knowing  as  we  do  that  vindica¬ 
tion  is  sure  to  follow.  We  can 
afford  to  be  honest  and  fearless 
and  to  wait.’ 

“We’re  sorry  that  Mr.  Patter¬ 
son  doesn’t  like  it,  but  that’s 
the  way  it  has  been  and  that’s 
the  w'ay  it’s  going  to  be.” 

e 

Controllers'  Group 
Issues  Book  on  Aims 

The  Institute  of  New^aper 
Controllers  and  Finance  Officers, 
which  was  incorporated  Nov.  1, 
1947,  issued  this  week  a  book¬ 
let  outlining  the  structure  and 
purposes  of  the  organization 
and  inviting  new  members. 

Membership  is  now  well  over 
100,  it  was  stated  this  week  by 
Arthur  D.  ’Tucker,  executive 
secretary.  The  organization  will 
have  its  first  membership  meet¬ 
ing  May  16-18  at  the  Deshler- 
Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus.  O. 
Attendance  of  about  250  is  ex¬ 
pected. 

J.  Russell  Sheffer  of  the 
Harrisburg  ( Pa. )  Telegraph, 
who  headed  the  organizing  com¬ 
mittee,  is  serving  as  first  presi¬ 
dent 


Press  Tops  All 
Media  Guiding 
Buyers  of  Food 

Washington — ’The  U.  S.  D*. 
partment  of  Agriculture  has 
found  in  a  special  study  that 
more  housewives  obtain  guid¬ 
ance  on  what  food  to  serve  to 
their  familes  through  the  news¬ 
paper  and  magazines  than 
through  any  other  medium  of 
information. 

’This  was  one  of  the  questions 
asked  in  a  study  for  which 
Richmond.  Va.,  was  selected.  It 
covered  all  levels  of  income  and 
education,  and  included  families 
of  many  races.  ’The  questions 
were  carefully  worked  out  and 
coded  and  were  presented  by  ex¬ 
perts. 

Miss  Jean  Henderson,  chief 
of  information  of  the  U.  S.  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Service,  made  the 
following  analysis  of  the  find¬ 
ings  as  to  media  which  influence 
housewives  in  selecting  their 
menus: 

“Although  It  is  difficult  to  get 
accurate  data  on  the  source  from 
which  housewives  obtain  their 
nutrition  information,  their  re¬ 
plies  to  questions  indicate  that 
56%  obtain  ideas  from  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  and  that 
46%  of  this  number  made  actual 
use  of  such  material. 

“Thirty-eight  per  cent  report¬ 
ed  radio  as  their  source  and 
29%  of  this  group  made  use 
of  the  ideas  presented  to  them 


0^  PACKAGES 

A  big,  well’Hlled  package  usually 
means  big  east. 

In  Fall  River,  however,  there  are 
30,800  families  with  $153,651,000 
gross  income — $95,252,000  total  re¬ 
tail  sales — $4,989  average  family 
income  and  $3,092  average  retail 
sales  per  family.  The  city's  only 
newspaper  —  the  Herald  News  — 
packages  96.9%  of  this  cream  market 
in  a  single  buy. 

A  big  well-filled  package  at  ex¬ 
tremely  low  cost! 

FALL  RIVER  HERALD  NEWS 

FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

KELLY-SMITH  CO.  .  .  .  National  Representatives 

New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Detroit, 
Loe  Angeles,  Son  Francisco 


NEWSPRINT  BUMPING  PADS 


Onliy, 

18"  X  18"  X  9"  thick 

$12.00 


These  bumping  pads  act  as  safety  cushions  under 
newsprint  rolls;  facilitate  handling  and  eliminate 
cracked  rolls  and  dog-eared  edges. 

Jmmediaie  SUiftment 

- — 

AMERICAN 

PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  924  —  LYNN,  MASS. 
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You’re  looking  at  the  newspaper 
that  reaches  the  most  homes  in 
Metropoli ta n  W ash  ington 


Til**  literate  ashiiifrton.  D.  C.  market 

supports  t  *lail\  and  3  Sunda)  new8pa|M*rs.  Of  tliese 
The  Star  alYords  advertisers  superior  coverage  la-eauae 

•  orer  7fi[  i  oj  The  Star's  cirviilation  is  home-deli rered^ 

•  orer  oJ  I'he  Star's  eirciilation  is  ivithiii  the  ABC 
City  ami  Hetail  Trading  /.ones. 

•  doily  or  Sunday  The  Star  nwhes  more  Immes  than  any 
other  H  ashin^Um  neuspaper. 

For  >ales  ill  the  nation's  eapital.  advertis<-rs  Imtk  to  The  Star — 
the  newspaper  with  reader-eonfidenee  inspired  hy  ‘)5  years 
of  piihlishing  integrity. 


The  Washington  Star 

Hvftrvsrnlfil  iinlionotly  try 

1>\>  A.  Cakkoi.i..  110  E.  12nd  St..  NYC  IT 
I'll K  John  E.  I.it7.  Co.,  Tribune 'I'owkk,  (:iiic.4<;o  11 
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Current  Press 
Trends  Studied 
At  Institute 

By  John  Mason  Potter 
Boston,  Mass. — Current  prac¬ 
tices  and  the  role  of  the  news¬ 
paper  in  these  days  of  political 
and  economic  crisis  occupied 
speakers  at  Boston  University’s 
Founders’  Day  Institute. 

The  Don  R.  Mellett  Lecture 
was  delivered  by  Grove  Patter¬ 
son,  editor  of  Toledo  (O.)  Blade. 
(E&P,  Mar.  13,  page  36) 

The  practice  of  placing  the 
best  news  stories  on  the  right 
side  of  the  paper  was  ques¬ 
tioned  by  Miax  K.  Gilstrap,  as¬ 
sistant  ^itor  of  the  American 
news  department  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  who  said: 

“As  a  result  of  tests  made  of 
reading  habits  of  newspaper 
purchasers,  we  found  that  the 
left  hand  of  the  page  is  read 
before  the  right,  and  so  we  have 
got  into  the  habit  of  placing 
more  and  more  imiwrtant  stories 
over  on  the  left,  with  very  good 
results.” 

Monitor  Considers  Tabloid 
Gilstrap,  who  was  chairman 
of  a  journalism  panel,  declared 
there  is  a  strong  tendency 
toward  the  tabloid  size  paper, 
and  only  the  fact  that  some 
irresponsible  tabloids  had  given 
the  entire  group  a  bad  reputa¬ 
tion  prevents  many  other  re¬ 
sponsible  and  conservative 


papers  from  going  to  the  small 
er  size. 

“We  at  the  Monitor  have 
thought  of  going  tabloid  very 
seriously,  but  the  time  is  not 
ready  for  us  yet,”  he  declared. 

He  express^  a  great  interest 
in  facsimile,  but  warned  that 
while  it  would  be  adopted  some¬ 
time,  it  is  “not  here  today  or  to¬ 
morrow,  but  way  in  the  future.’’ 

Costs  Are  Increasing  Hazard 

John  R.  Herbert,  managing 
editor  of  the  Quincy  ( Mass. ) 
Patriot  Ledger,  declared  the 
high  costs  of  presses  and  other 
equipment  makes  it  extremely 
hazardous  for  a  publisher  to 
start  a  new  newspaper.  He 
pointed  out  that  it  is  much  less 
expensive  to  start  a  radio  broad¬ 
casting  station,  with  the  result 
that  while  there  is  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  radio 
stations,  the  number  of  news¬ 
papers  is  decreasing. 

He  declared  that  criticism  of 
newspapers  should  not  be  ig¬ 
nored  by  publishers  and  editors. 

“Criticism  of  newspapers  has 
become  a  favorite  indoor  sport. 
Actually  this  criticism  has 
reached  the  point  where  we  in 
the  newspaper  profession  can¬ 
not  look  blindly  away,  or  laugh 
off  our  critics.  I  welcome  this 
wave  of  criticism  because  I 
think  it  can  be  helpful.  Good 
results  can  be  achieved,  how¬ 
ever,  only  if  the  criticism  is 
constructive  and  the  newspapers 
responsive.” 

He  discussed  the  present  high 
costs,  which  other  speakers  had 


described  as  threatening  the 
chances  for  newspapers  to  im¬ 
prove  themselves.  “The  cost 
problem  cannot  be  blamed  for 
everything,  of  course,”  said 
Herbert.  “Reduced  costs  will 
not  automatica.ly  develop  a 
newspaper  conscience.  The  task 
of  getting  newspapers  to  assume 
their  responsibilities  to  their 
communities  cannot  be  worked 
out  overnight  by  an  easy  formu¬ 
la.” 

A  facsimile  demonstration  was 
conducted  at  another  journal¬ 
ism  panel,  at  which  John  I.  Tay¬ 
lor,  promotion  manager  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  was  chairman. 
Milton  Alden,  president  of  Alden 
Products,  spoke  on  “Technical 
Processes  of  Facsimile,”  and  G. 
Bennett  Larson,  in  charge  of 
facsimile  transmission  for  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 
spoke  on  “The  Sociological  Ef¬ 
fects  of  Facsimile. 

■ 

25  State  Press 
Groups  Handle  Ads 

Twenty-five  of  the  48  state 
press  associations  handle  the 
placement  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing,  according  to  an  analysis 
made  by  The  American  Press. 

Of  the  25,  19  charge  the  news¬ 
paper  a  commission  of  25%, 
including  the  agency  cut  of  15% 
and  2%.  The  rest  charge  more, 
usually  about  30%.  In  the  han¬ 
dling  of  state  and  local  advertis¬ 
ing,  charges  range  from  57c  to 
30%,  the  latter  even  in  cases 
where  no  agency  commissions 
are  involved. 


Union  Disowns 
Four,  Publishing 
Labor  Daily 

Glace  Bay,  N.  S.— The  Glace 
Bay  Gazette,  which  editorially 
supports  mine  labor  in  the  Nova 
Scotia  coal  fields,  is  involved 
in  a  dispute  with  the  Glace  Bay 
Typographical  Union,  a  directly- 
chartered  local  of  the  Canadian 
Congress  of  Labor,  with  which 
the  United  Mine  Workers  are 
affiliated. 

The  Gazette  locked  them  out 
and  established  wages  lower 
than  union  rates,  the  printers 
charged.  For  this  the  union 
suspended  from  membership 
four  men  who  had  just  became 
part-owners  of  the  Gazette. 

Editor  Floyd  Gates  declared 
the  union’s  action  “poorly  con¬ 
ceived”  and  said  it  would  ^ 
placed  before  CCL  headquarters. 
A  trial  of  the  issue  is  set  for 
Mlarch  22. 

The  Gazette,  long  privately- 
owned,  was  bought  by  the 
United  Mine  Workers  in  1942 
for  $20,000  and  became  the  first 
“labor”  daily  in  Canada.  On 
Feb.  29  Gates  announced  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  paper  by  six  em¬ 
ployes,  including  himself. 


187  Teams  Compete 

Houston,  Tex. — A  total  of  187 
basketball  teams  competed  in 
the  Houston  Press  juvenile 
basketball  tourney. 


RCTAIL  SALSS  AGAIN 

HIT  NSW  nscono! 


Expenditures  in  Norristown  retail  stores 
totaled  $38,931,000  in  1946,  a  sharp 
increase  over  the  previous  year's  $28,- 
533,000.  This  is  equivalent  to  spending 
at  the  rate  of  $973.  per  person,  well 
above  the  average  in  Pennsylvania  and 
the  nation. 


CIRCULATiON-1 7,853 

From  SepI,  30,  Six  Month  A.  B.  C.  Publishers 
Statement  Latest  Available  Circulation  Figure 


Norristown;^ 


KEPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  lY 

The  JULIUS  MATHEWS  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
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w  I  n  iinportant  Central  Intliaiia,  you  will 
find  two  conditions  vital  to  advertising  suc¬ 
cess:  (1)  A  compactly  "packaged,”  33-county 
market,  where  net  spendable  income  ap¬ 
proaches  the  §2,000,000,000  mark.  (2)  Com¬ 
prehensive  market  coverage  via  a  single 
evening  newspaper.  That  newspaper  is  The  In¬ 
dianapolis  News,  whose  pre-eminent  position 
stems  from  its  96%  home  delivery  and  its 
solid,  after-sundow  n  readership  . . .  readership 
that,  by  reason  of  its  unhurried  thoroughness, 
gives  your  advertising  a  better  chance  to  be 
seen,  remembered  and  acted  upon  !  That’s  why 
The  News  is  recognized  as  Central  Indiana’s 
most  profitable  advertising  medium. 


FIRST  in  daily  advertising  FIRST  in  reader  responsiveness 
FIRST-in  Indiana’s  FIRST  Market 


OWNING  AND  OPERATING  RADIO  STATION  WIBC 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

f^neeit  ^oo<iter  “DeiUtf,  /4(ohc.  “Doed  cAe  Tfctvifrafici  ^06 
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Camels  and 
Cormorants 

Have  yon  ever  seen  the 
Caban  tree  frog?  The 
Asiatic  lammergeyer?  Or 
tbe  wingless  cormorant 
from  tbe  Galapagos  is¬ 
lands?  Toncans.  ibis? 

Every  day  and  Sunday, 
too.  tbe  National  Zoo¬ 
logical  Park  in  Washing¬ 
ton  opens  at  7:30  a.m. 
for  one  of  the  greatest  free 
shows  on  earth. 

Anybody  in  town  can 
tell  you  bow  to  get  there 
and  everybody  has  his 
favorite  hangout  there. 

Tbe  park  is  spread 
through  175  wooded 
acres,  and  has  one  of 
tbe  world’s  great  collec¬ 
tions  of  birds  and  beasts. 
Everything  from  Black 
Widow  spiders  to  grizzly 
bears,  camels  to  cobras, 
lions  to  lemnrs. 

Some  are  indoors,  some 
outdoors,  all  are  fascinat¬ 
ing  to  watch  bv  the  hour. 

No  wonder  3,500.000 
people  come  to  Washing¬ 
ton  every  year  from  all 
over  the  world,  with  such 
magnificent  places  to  have 
a  good  time.  free. 

TIMES-HERALO  265,224* 


STAR  .  211,021 

ROST  .  172,743* 

HEWS  .  113,317* 


■Ifondkj  thronrh  Friday 

Editor  and  Publlsbei 

OOlmrs 

Washinoton  D.  C. 
National  Repretentatiot 
Geo.  a.  McDeviti  Co. 


El  Ccnribe  Cites 
Lighthouse  in 
Special  Issue 

CnniAO  Trujillo — One  of  the 
largest  editions  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  history  will  be 
distributed  throughout  the 
Caribbean  April  14  when  El 
Caribe,  new  Dominican  daily, 
makes  its  debut. 

According  to  Stanley  Ross,  ed¬ 
itor  and  publisher,  El  Caribe 
will  carry  144  pages  in  its  in 
itial  issue  and  dedicate  the  edi¬ 
tion  to  the  projected  Columbus 
Lighthouse.  Work  on  the  new 
international  lighthouse,  the  site 
of  which  is  just  across  the 
Ozama  River  from  El  Caribe’s 
ancient  building,  will  begin  the 
same  day  on  which  El  Caribe 
makes  its  debut. 

“One  12-page  section  of  the 
new  newspaper  will  be  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Puerto  Rico,”  Mr.  Ross 
said.  “Special  pages  and  sec¬ 
tions  are  devoted  to  the  major 
areas  in  the  Caribbean,  al¬ 
though  the  newspaper’s  circula¬ 
tion  will  be  pr^ominantly  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.” 

The  way  for  El  Caribe’s  ap¬ 
pearance  has  been  paved  by 
many  months  of  publicity  by  ra 
dio.  placard  and  direct  mail, 
with  a  preliminary  circulation 
campaign  netting  more  than 
6,000  advance  subscriptions.  Mr. 
Ross  says  El  Caribe  hopes  to 
have  15,000  signed  subscriptions 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  by 
the  time  the  paper  goes  to  press, 
and  will  maintain  a  circulation 
of  20,000  until  such  time  as  re¬ 
ductions  in  the  cost  of  news¬ 
print  make  it  feasible  to  in¬ 
crease  the  press  run." 

One  unusual  feature  of  El 
Caribe  press  coverage  is  3  gaily 
painted  jeeps,  equipped  wi^ 
transmitter  and  receiver  sets 
and  stationed  in  various  parts 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  to 
give  El  Caribe  rapid  coverage 
on  major  news  events.  Hereto¬ 
fore  news  from  many  parts  of 
the  Interior  has  taken  from  six 
hours  to  six  days  to  reach  the 
Capital. 

Another  feature  is  a  teletjrpe 
installed  in  El  Caribe’s  office 
and  connected  with  every  post 
office  in  the  country,  so  that 
El  Caribe’s  correspondents  can 
be  in  instantaneous  touch  with 
the  central  office.  A  branch  of 
El  Caribe  in  Santiago,  second 
largest  city,  is  also  equipped 
with  teletype. 

El  Caribe  will  be  served  by 
Latin  American  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Associated  Press,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  Agence 
France  Presse,  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  Editors 
Press,  Press  Features,  Kings 
Features,  and  special  corre¬ 
spondents  in  the  Caribbean  area. 
■ 

Must  Be  Kept  Secret 

Detroit,  Mich. — The  1949  Par¬ 
ade  of  Automobiles  will  get  its 
start  here  March  22,  when  the 
Lincoln-Mercury  Division  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  places  its  new 
Lincoln  and  Mercury  models  on 
view  for  the  press. 

’The  preview  will  be  off-the- 
record.  Reporters  from  around 
the  country  who  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  the  unveiling  have  been 
sworn  to  secrecy. 


Fashion  Report 

Chicago— Helen  Wells.  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald-American  wo¬ 
men's  editor  just  back  from 
Paris  and  London,  displayed 
one  of  the  new  designs  at  a 
reception  for  Chicago  depart¬ 
ment  store  representatives.  The 
Herald-American  gave  each 
guest  a  brochure  containing 
Miss  Wells'  on-the-scene  re¬ 
ports  of  London  and  Paris  fash¬ 
ion  openings,  with  illustrations 
showing  major  fashion  trends. 
The  paper  also  arranged  fash¬ 
ion  sketch  displays  in  13  Chi¬ 
cago  store  windows. 

Editor  Makes 
Radio  Station 
Pay  For  Space 

Oroville,  Calif. — As  publisher, 
Dan  L.  Beebe  of  the  Oroville 
Mercury  has  never  given  free 
space  to  any  radio  program. 
’That  stand  continues,  though 
Beebe  and  associates  are  now 
operating  Radio  Station  KDAN, 
now  being  tested  and  slated  for 
dedication.  Mar.  21. 

“'The  Mercury  has  never  pub¬ 
lished  radio  programs  free. 
KDAN  will  pay  the  full  radio 
rate  to  publish  its  programs. 
The  Mercury  will  buy  a  daily 
15-minute  news  broadcast  at 
7:30  a.m.,  and  will  have  a  half- 
hour  program  on  Sundays,” 
Beebe  explained. 

“The  newspaper  will  promote 
its  circulation,  job  department 
and  explain  its  business  and 
news  policies  as  part  of  its 
radio  promotion  program,” 
Beebe  added. 

KDAN  began  testing  Mar.  10 
from  its  new  studio  building, 
which  includes  space  for  addi¬ 
tion  of  an  FM  affiliate.  The 
present  license  for  a  250-watt 
station  is  held  by  the  Mercury. 
Application  will  be  filed  to  shift 
the  license  to  a  directorate  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Mercury’s  two  part¬ 
ners.  Beebe  and  Floyd  L.  Sparks, 
publisher,  Hayward  (Calif.)  Re¬ 
view;  and  Arden  Booth,  Ted 
Peixotto  and  Dan  L.  Beebe.  Jr. 

Booth,  formerly  with  WREN 
of  Lawrence.  Kans.,  is  station 
manager  with  Peixotto  from 
Marshall  Field’s  50,000-watter  in 
Chicago.  KDAN  is  on  the  U.P. 
radio  wire  and  is  asubscriber 
to  Lang-Worth  transcription 
service.  It  will  be  allow^  to 
use  local  news  developed  by  the 
Mercury. 

■ 

Bank's  Ad  Brings 
Reprint  Reqiuests 

National  City  Bank  of  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind.,  has  received  numer¬ 
ous  requests  from  banks  in 
other  cities  for  mats  of  a  two- 
color  ad  run  last  week  in  the 
Evansville  Courier  &  Press. 

Showing  per  capita  cost  of 
federal  government  expendi¬ 
tures,  the  ad’s  purpose  was  to 
have  readers  urge  their  Con¬ 
gressmen  to  vote  for  budget 
cuts. 


Aim  your  advertising  where  96,b00 
wage  earners  receive  a  monthly 
payroll  of  $3,300,000.00. 

Wise  and  profit-minded  advertiiers 
’’hit"  their  sales  mark  in  this  market 
of  230,187*  customers. 

*ABC  Trade  Zone. 


Complmte  Coverage  by 

NEWS-STAR  &  WORLD 

MONROE,  Louisiana 

represented  by  The  Branham  Company 
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OUT-OF-DATE  "FIGURES 

CAN  fP 

CLOUD  ^ 

your  a 

HORIZON!  ra 


Be  sure  you  have  today’s 
facts  and  figures  on  Philadelphia 
America’s  3rd  market ! 


Inquirer  FIRST  Again! 

Ahead  in  Total  Advertising  in  1947 
INQUIRER 

2ND  PAPER 


24,227,681 

LINES 

DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 


28,274,749. 
LINES  ' 
DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 


Focus  your  gaze  on  the  latest  statistics  in 
Philadelphia.  You  will  find  a  definite  change  in  the 
newspaper  scene.  Today  The  Inquirer  stands 
first  in  productivity  for  advertisers. 


NOW  IN  ITS  15TH  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR  OF  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

llnquirtr 

Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives 
T.  W.  LORD,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.  •  ROBERT  R.  BECK,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  •  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit 
longocre  5-5232  Andover  6270  Cadillac  6005 

West  Coast  Representatives :  FITZPATRICK  A  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946 
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Murals  in  Lobby 
Bring  Out  New 
Customer  Trade 

Providence,  R.  I. — Customer 
interest  over  a  six-month  period 
has  proved  to  the  Providence 
Journal  that  giving  its  first-floor 
lobby  a  new  look  was  a  good  in¬ 
vestment. 

It  dressed  up  a  plain  informa¬ 
tion  counter  with  glass  paneling, 
bronze  trimmings  and  new  light 
fixtures  and  fixed  a  large  frame 
to  the  rear  wall  to  hold  back¬ 
ground  displays. 

These  displavs  are  the  feature 
of  the  new  look. 

Displayed  first  was  a  photo- 
mural.  a  surf  scene  off  Newport. 
Next  was  an  oil  painting  of  fish¬ 
ing  boats  at  anchor  in  Apponaug 
Cove  by  staff  artist  Karl  Ritt- 
man.  A  hand-colored  photo¬ 
mural  of  Mount  Hope  Bridge, 
which  links  the  Providence 
Plantations  with  the  Island  of 
Rhode  Island,  followed.  It  was 
made  from  a  negative  by  staff 
photographer  Harry  Scheer. 

Currently  on  exhibit  is  an  oil 
painting  of  the  transmitter  sta¬ 
tion.  now  under  construction, 
for  the  Journal-Bulletin's  new 
frequency  modulation  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  WPJB.  Staff  artist  Carl 
Maier  painted  it  from  architects’ 
blueprints. 

With  the  exception  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  exhibit,  the  displays  all  will 
be  well-known  Rhode  Island 


scenes  and  generally  will  be 
photomurals.  All  are  five  by 
eight  feet  within  the  frame  and 
the  pbotomurals  each  cost  about 
$75  to  prepare.  They  are 
changed  every  two  months. 

Attached  to  each  is  a  copper 
plate  giving  the  title  of  the  dis¬ 
play  and  a  credit  line  to  the 
artist  or  photographer  who  pre¬ 
pared  it. 

It  is  all  the  idea  of  John  C.  A. 
Watkins,  assistant  to  Publisher 
Sevellon  Brown. 

The  information  counter  also 
is  used  for  the  sale  of  current 
and  back  number  editions  and 
for  the  distribution  of  travel 
literature. 

■ 

Potland,  Me.,  Papers 
Aid  U.  S.  Music  Group 

Portland,  Me.  —  This  coun¬ 
try’s  lepresentative  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  of  Musical 
Youth  in  Luxembourg  this 
spring  will  be  a  Maine  college 
woman.  The  Guy  Gannett  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Gannett  chain  of  newspapers  in 
this  state  has  seen  to  it. 

The  young  woman  to  be 
chosen  will  represent  the  U.  S. 
National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs.  Choice  has  been  limited 
to  Maine  because  the  Portland 
Press  Herald,  Express  and  Sun¬ 
day  Telegram  are  providing  all 
expenses  of  the  trip. 

Mrs.  Guy  P.  Gannett  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Federation’s  Inter¬ 
national  Music  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee. 


SCOTT  “IDEAL” 

Matrix  Rolling  Machine 


tcilh 

NEW  FREE  MOULDING  CYLINDER 

Full  Depth  Sharp  Mats 
Stretch  of  Mats  Eliminated 
Non-Buckling  Impressions 
Produces  Better  Printing  Plates 
Powerful  Rolling  Mill  Effect 
Straight  Line  Pressure  Adjustment 
Ball  and  Roller  Bearings  Thruout 


‘/dp«/”  in  Efficiency 


and  Ease  of  Operation 


Send  for  Booklet 


WALTER  SCOTT  a  CO.,  INC. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Industry  Group 
Formed  to  Aid 
Ad  Council 

An  “Industries  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee.’’  composed  of  industrial 
leaders,  has  been  formed  to  help 
the  Advertising  Council  extend 
its  Dublic  service  programs. 

Charles  E.  Wilson,  president  of 
General  Electric  Co.,  is  chairman 
of  the  group.  Its  purpose,  he 
said  this  week,  will  be  “to  sug- 
ge.st  new  information  programs 
which  the  committee  feels 
should  be  conducted;  to  give  the 
council  the  benefit  of  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  reactions  to  programs 
under  consideration:  to  assist  in 
projecting  a  program  which  will 
help  increase,  at  the  grass  roots 
level,  our  national  economic 
literacy,  and  to  aid  the  council 
in  raising  an  annual  budget  of 
$650,000.” 

23  on  Committee 

Membership  of  the  committee 
— 23  in  number  with  more  to  be 
added — includes  Donald  David, 
dean  of  the  graduate  school  of 
business  administration  at  Har¬ 
vard  University,  as  vice-chair¬ 
man,  and  the  three  business 
members  of  the  Council’s  Pub¬ 
lic  Policy  Committee — Paul  G. 
Hoffman,  Studebaker  Corp.; 


Reese  H.  Taylor,  Union  Oil  Co., 
and  Clarence  Francis,  Gener^ 
Foods  Corp. 

The  committee,  said  Mr.  Wil- 
son,  will  not  limit  its  proposals 
to  industrial  matters  but  will 
consider  general  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  national  welfare. 

Projects  suggested  by  the 
group  will  be  passed  on  by  the 
Council’s  Public  Policy  Commit¬ 
tee,  as  are  all  other  proposed 
campaigns,  it  was  stated  by 
Theodore  Repplier,  Council 
president.  “We  have  want^ 
such  a  committee  for  a  long 
time,”  he  told  a  press  confer¬ 
ence,  "and  we  believe  it  will  be 
invaluable  in  our  work.” 

■ 

'Matrix  Milestones' 

Washington — Plans  for  an  an¬ 
nual  observance  of  the  founding 
of  the  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  nationid 
honorary  sorority  of  women 
journalists,  were  completed  at  a 
conference  here  recentlq. 

The  initial  observance  will  be 
during  the  week  of  April  4-10, 
and  will  be  known  as  “Matrix 
Milestones.”  It  will  take  the 
form  of  local  programs  in  each 
of  Theta  Sigma  Phi’s  45  student 
and  26  alumnae  chapters. 

Miss  Jeanette  Harrington,  of 
Philadelphia,  associate  editor 
Presbyterian  Life,  is  national 
president  of  the  sorority  which 
was  founded  in  1909  at  Washing¬ 
ton  State  University. 


— The  brand  new  daily  mailed  picture  service 
. . .  Created  by  Acme  Newspictures  to  fill  the 
photographic  needs  of  modern  newspapers  . . . 
Editor-tested  over  a  period  of  months  . . .  And 
now  delivering  daily  a  well-balanced  selection 
of  pictures  to  illustrate  world  events,  brighten 
pages  and  attract  readers. 


A  picture-filled  folder  on 
ACME  FOTORAMA  is  now 
in  the  mails.  If  you  fail  to 
receive  your  copy — just  drop 
us  a  postcard. 


ACME 

NEWSPICTURES 

Division  ol  NEA  Service,  Inc. 

West  Third  and  Lakeside 
Cleveland  13,  Ohio 
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;  DIVERSIFIED  INDUSTRY  -  BUSINESS 

Power  from  Grond  Coulee  Dam,  a  wcolth  of  minerols  of  many  kinds, 
great  stonds  of  timber,  plus  voriety  in  terrain,  climate  and  soils,  produces 
diversity  of  industry,  business  ond  agriculture.  Residents  of  the  Spokone 
Market  live  in  communities  of  varied  kinds— farming,  mining  and  lumber¬ 
ing  centers-communities  with  important  factories— college  and  university 
towns. 


;  RANKED  HIGH  FOR  TEST  CAMPAIGNS 

Agencies  and  manufacturers  surveyed  by  Sales  Mqnagement  (Sept.  1, 
1947)  placed  Spokane  as  14th  among  43  leading  test  cities  out  of  a 
possible  140,  and  8th  among  38  cities  leoding  in  the  100,000  to  500,000 
population  group.  Among  cities  leading  in  total  newspoper  mentions 
Spokane  was  13th,  and  2nd  among  Pacific  Coast  cities  of  100,000  ;o 
500,000  population. 


ADEQUATE  PER  CAPITA  INCOME 

The  Spokane  Market's  gross  per  capita  income  is  $1,281  or  11%  higher 
than  the  U.  S.  average.  The  "plus"  gives  ample  assuronce  that  incomes 
will  not  dip  below  overage  due  to  temporory  conditions  during  an  im¬ 
portant  test  campaign. 


'  TYPICAL  POPULATION  MAKE-UP 

The  795,300  people  living  in  the  Spokone  Market  constitute  a  live,  olert 
and  diversified  population  which  breaks  down  as  follows:  Rural  non-form, 
31.9°o— Rural  farm,  29.7%— Cities,  2,500  to  30,000,  22. 2°o— Metropolitan 
(Spokane^  16.2%. 


COVERED  BY  JUST  TWO  DAILIES 

Dominant  coverage  in  the  Spokane  market  is  secured  by  using  Spokane's 
two  great  daily  newspapers.  Their  combined  week-day  circulation  is  over 
150,000.  The  Sunday  Spokesman-Review  has  a  circulation  of  over  120,000. 
Both  newspapers  cooperate  closely  with  odvertisers. 


;  ISOLATED  FROM  OTHER  MARKETS 

Spokane  is  over  300  miles  distonf  from  any  city  of  comparable  size.  Its 
trade  area,  known  as  the  Inland  Empire,  is  bounded  on  all  four  sides  by 
great  mauntain  ranges.  Tests  may  be  made  without  results  being  effected 
by  advertising  or  sales  efforts  made  elsewhere. 


ADDITIONAL  ADVANTAGES  WORTH  KEEPING  IN  MIND 

TH«  Spekont  Morktt  wirK  p«rman«nt  ond  firmly  •stoblistiGd  industrioi  it  stobi*  .  .  .  Spokon*  Hot  •xctllont  tronsportoiion  ond  distribMtion  fociliti 
it  on  “invontory  control"  city  .  .  .  Chockod  rotuitt  of  tost  compoignt  run  in  tbit  typicol  morkot  hovt  lod  incrootingly  to  us«  of 
tho  Spokono  oroo  for  toitt  .  .  .  Whot  works  wtll  for  othort  will  work  t^golly  woH  for  you. 


CIRCUIATION 

Ov€X 

150,000 


Advortitin^  Roprttontotivot;  Crotmor  4  Woodword,  Inc.,  Now  York,  Chkoco,  Ootroit,  lot  An9olot,  Son  Frc 
Color  Roprotontotivot,  SUNDAY  SROKISMAN-RCVICW  Cooik  Soctiont:  Motrepoliton  Croup. 
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Nevada  Hall  of  Fame 
Hails  Individualists 

By  Campbell  Watson 

RENO,  Nev.— Nevada  publishers  Fame,  specifically  listing  activi- 
opened  their  Hall  of  Journal-  ties  of  aggressive,  hard-hitting 
ism  Fame  concurrently  with  editorials  and  columnists  of  Ne- 
their  23rd  annual  convention  vada. 

here  this  week,  naming  three  of  "You  do  need  to  make  your 
Nevada's  great  individualists,  papers  separate  and  apart  from 
Dan  De  Quille,  Mark  Twain  and  the  mass  product  of  today,” 
Sam  Davis,  as  the  first  immor-  Sheerin  told  the  publishers,  im- 

plying  there  are  many  ways  to 
impress  personality  upon  a  pa¬ 
per.  As  an  instance,  he  named 
McDonald's  political  columns  in 
the  Nevada  State  Journal,  many 
years  ago. 

Governor  Vail  Pittnuin,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ely  Daily  Times 
and  Ely  Record,  congratulated 
the  association  on  its  lively  ses¬ 
sions,  following  an  exchange  of 
sagebrush  idiom  between  two 
of  the  delegates. 

The  NSPA  approved  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  directory,  printing  of 
revised  statutes  of  Nevada  as 
applied  to  newspapers,  and  the 
holding  of  the  1949  meeting  in 
Las  Vegas.  Officers  elected  be¬ 
sides  McDonald,  were  Sherwin 
Garside,  Las  Vegas  Evening  Re¬ 
view  •  Journal,  vice  -  president; 
Prof.  A.  L.  Higginbotham,  Uni- 
versity  of  Nevada  journalism  de- 
foseph  F.  McDonald,  at  right  re-  ffcretary*  treasurer; 

ceive.  communityervice  award 

John  Suverkrup,  Gardnervtlle 
lor  Nevada  State  Joun^  from  jig^ord  Courier,  and  Past  Presi- 


Judge  Milton  B.  Badt 

tals.  The  Hall  of  Fame  is  on 
the  University  of  Nevada 
campus. 


dent  Gardner,  members  of  the 
executive  board. 

Personal  Column  Recommended 
A  personal  way  of  meeting  the 


The  convention  was  marked  issues  of  the  day  was  advocated 
by  appeals  for  a  return  to  the  by  Warren  Monroe,  Elko  Inde- 
klnd  of  personal  journalism  the  pendent.  “Tie  yourself  up  to  a 
three  Nevada  notables  had  dem-  column,"  he  suggested,  "and 


onstrated  in  their  day. 


make  yourself  conscious  of  your 


Jose{>h  F.  McDonald,  newly  duties  as  an  editor." 
elected  president  of  ^e  Nevada  California  guest  speakers  con- 
State  Publishers,  editor  of  the  tinued  the  spirited  Nevada  tone. 


Nevada  State  Journal,  was  re¬ 
cipient  on  behalf  of  his  paper. 


Ray  Spangler,  Redwood  City 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  said  "there  are 


a  Speidel  enterprise,  of  the  iron  curtains  throughout  the 
NSPA  Community  Service  world.  In  California  we  have 


Plaque.  had  to  lift  one  from  a  state  de- 

Nevada  Editor  Threatened  partment.  These  curtains  can  be 
_  ,  ,  j  .  lifted  with  the  aid  of  competent, 

TOe  press  is  in  danger  to-  well-paid  news  people." 
l!  l^or  Smith,  San  Francisco 


Paul  K.  Ganlner,  Love- 


locfc  Review  Miner  publisher,  Call-Bulletin,  told  the  publishers 
president  told  the  as-  he  believed  the  newspaper 
semj^,  citing  tlw  imprisoninent  should  be  a  catalytic  agent  for 
OT  editors  in  the  East  and  a  public  service  at  the  community 
threat  to  one  of  Nevada  s  pub-  level,  referring  to  the  Call-Bul- 
lishers,  who  had  been  taken  to  a  letin's  sponsorship  of  a  traffic 
graveyard  and  told  to  leave  safety  program  and  a  father-son 


town. 

The  threatened  editor,  Robert 


baseball  game. 

Frank  Clough,  editorial  dlrec- 


9u®*'<*^**'  Goldfield  N^s,  jor  of  Speidal  Newspapers,  Inc., 
told  the  convention  he  was  '  not  warned  against  permitting  the 
great  dMl  a^ut  the  “war  department  or  any  other 
matter  now.  He  told  Eorroa  &  government  agency  to  install 
Publisher  m  response  to  the  re-  peacetime  censorship.** 


mark  that  "at  least"  he  was  still 
publishing;  "So  far.” 


Honor  guests  at  the  meeting 
included  Merritt  C.  Speidel  and 


enced  help."  John  B.  Long, 
manager  of  California  NPA, 
added  that  there  was  some  dan¬ 
ger  in  mounting  "frozen  costs." 

Charles  Triplett,  Wells  Prog¬ 
ress,  had  to  admit  for  Nevada 
at  least  one  loss  in  the  tale  of 
rugged  individualists.  He  had 
the  phone  taken  out  of  his  of¬ 
fice  to  gain  precious  time,  but 
admitted  that  he  was  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  restoring  serv¬ 
ice. 

New  SDX  Chapter 

RENO,  Nev.  —  Governor  Vail 

Pittman  told  members  of  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  March  12,  that 
good  newspapers  are  today's 
great  necessity,  and  "integrity, 
ability  and  foresight  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  good  newspapers." 

Presentation  of  the  charter  to 
this  newest  chapter  of  SDX  was 
made  by  Neal  Van  Sooy, 
Santa  Paula  (Calif.)  Chronicle, 
national  vicepresident  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity.  Acceptance  of  the  char¬ 
ter  was  made  by  chapter  presi¬ 
dent,  Lloyd  Rogers. 

Tributes  to  the  new  unit  were 
paid  by  Nevada  University  Pres¬ 
ident  John  O.  Moseley,  Thor 
Smith  of  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin,  Harold  Turnblad  of  the 
Associated  Press,  and  Prof.  A.  L. 
Higginbotham,  university's  jour¬ 
nalism  department. 

■ 

Journalism  Education 
Award  Set  for  June 

New  Orleans,  La. — ^The  Ainer- 
ican  newspaper  or  periodical 
that  did  most  during  1947  to  as¬ 
sist  and  promote  professional 
education  for  journalism  will 
be  awarded  a  scroll  at  the 
fourth  National  Conference  of 
the  American  Society  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  School  Administrators  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June  18-19. 

George  E.  Simmons,  president 
of  the  society,  has  announced 
the  Committee  on  Awards  con¬ 
sists  of  Reginald  Coggeshall, 
Drake  University,  Des  Moines; 
E.  L.  Callihan,  Southern  Meth¬ 
odist  University,  Dallas,  and 
P.  I.  Reed,  West  Virginia  Uni- 


'At  Home'  Again 

York.  Neb. — Moving  day  baa 
come  and  gone  ior  the  York 
Daily  News-Times. 

Over  snow  and  ice-covered 
streets,  the  17  employes  oi 
the  paper  pitched  in  and  as¬ 
sisted  one  week-end.  The 
press  was  dismantled  on  Fri. 
doy  afternoon  and  by  Monday 
noon  things  were  ready  foe 
another  issue  oi  the  paper 
from  its  new  home. 

Carpenters  and  decorators 
spent  three  months  recondi¬ 
tioning  a  building  to  house  the 
37-year-old  daily. 


versity.  Morgantown,  chairman. 

Any  journalism  educator,  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  or  other  person 
who  believes  that  a  given  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  or  magazine  has 
done  much  during  the  past  year 
to  encourage  professional  jour¬ 
nalistic  education  of  the  right 
kind  and  can  give  reasons  for 
his  belief  is  Invited  to  submit 
nominations  to  the  awards  com¬ 
mittee. 

This  will  be  the  third  citation 
given  by  the  society  to  a  publi¬ 
cation  best  cooperating  with  the 
journalism  educators.  In  1946 
a  scroll  was  awarded  to  Editor 
&  Publisher  at  the  St.  Louis 
meeting.  In  1947  another  scroll 
was  given  to  Publishers’  Aux¬ 
iliary  at  the  Chicago  meeting. 

The  deadline  for  nominations 
is  April  1. 

■ 

Pierce  with  McLain 

Washington — Appointment  of 
Col.  James  R.  Pierce  to  be  ex¬ 
ecutive  to  Lt.  Gen.  Raymond  S. 
McLain,  Army  Director  of  In¬ 
formation,  and  of  Col.  George 
S.  Eyster  to  succeed  Pierce  as 
deputy  chief  of  the  Public  In¬ 
formation  Division  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army. 


64  Dailies  Hit  in  ’47 
By  Employe  Strikes 


Crandall  came  to  the  Nevada  Milton  B.  Badt,  a  justice  of  the 
mining  community  of  400  peo-  Nevada  Supreme  Court, 
pie  to  begin  his  paper  less  than  Mounting  newspaper  costs  and 
a  year  ago  from  Chicago,  where  labor  problems  were  almost 
he  had  been  on  the  staff  of  the  crowded  out  of  the  discussions 
Tribune,  and  food  trade  maga-  by  the  enthusiasm  for  "personal 
sines.  journalism,”  although  Ray 

“Personal  journalism  is  not  Spangler  remarked  that  "when 
dead  in  Nevada."  said  Chris  cost  cuts  become  essential,  it  will 
Sheerin,  Elko  Daily  Free  Press,  be  easiest  to  cut  where  it  will 
1936-president  of  the  association,  hurt  the  most.  The  danger  in 
as  he  dedicated  the  Hall  of  news  coverage  is  from  inexperi¬ 


CHICAGO — Sixty-four  U.S.  and  39  cities,  included  32  involving 
Canadian  dailies  in  39  cities  International  T31>ographical  Un- 
were  hit  by  newspaper  employe  ion;  four.  International  Printing 
strikes  during  194'7,  according  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union; 
to  a  roundup  compiled  by  the  two,  International  Stereotypers 
Special  Standing  Committee  of  and  Electrotypers  Union;  two, 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub-  American  Newspaper  Guild,  and 
lishers  Association  and  released  two  involved  carrier-boy  groups, 
in  a  current  bulletin.  Summar-  one  affiliated  with  IPP&AU, 
izing  the  year-end  strike  situa-  In  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  and 
tion  in  the  newspaper  field,  the  Winnipeg,  Man.,  the  printers’ 
bulletin  stated:  strikes  started  in  1945  and  ITU 

"As  1947  passed  out  of  the 

picture,  newspaper  strikes  were  ITO 

going  in  17  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Involving  33 
newspapers.  In  each  case,  the  fS?!  " 

striking  union  was  ITU,  and  the  bulletin,  ^ 

newspapers  were  publishing  de-  these 

spite  the  walkout^'  was  still  paying  strike  l^neflto. 

In  eight  other  cities,  ITU  was 
ITU  Heads  the  List  continuing  strikes  against  18 

Figures  showed  that  the  1947  newspapers,  where  the  walkouts 
newspaper  strike  toll,  covering  occurred  in  1947." 
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Xhe  syndicate  event  of  the  year!”  That^s  what 
we  said  on  January  10th.  Now  we  discover  it  was 
an  understatement.  Rusty  Riley  not  only  is  a  winner 
—but  a  champion!  In  two  short  months  the  strip 
is  breaking  sales  records  at  King  Features.  Why? 
Because  Rusty  Riley  is  in  a  realm  by  itself.  Take 
Frank  Godwin’s  sure-lined  technique,  combine  it 


with  a  spirited  story  that  moves  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  green  acres  and  fine  thoroughbreds  and 
you  have  the  strip  readers  have  long  awaited. 

Rusty  Riley  is  the  most  refreshing,  stimulat¬ 
ing  addition  you  can  make  to  your  comic  page.  Join 
the  select  group  of  editors  who  give  their  readers 
the  best.  Then  you’ll  appreciate  why  editors  agree 


OF  THE 


FOR  SAMPLES  AND  RATES 
WRITE  TO  F.  J.  NICHT 
GENERAL  SALES  MANAGER 
KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

235  E.  45th  ST.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y, 
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It's  a  Cinch  to  Tell 


About  Bill 

By  James  L  Ceilings 

YOU  CAN  let  your  literary  in¬ 
hibitions  do  a  strip  tease, 
Journalism  students,  when  you 
lead  off  on  William  Worthing¬ 
ton  Lister  von  Zehle. 

It's  that  easy,  no  matter  what 
your  profs  may  claim.  You 
have  all  the  latitude  from  here 
to  the  stars  on  a  roundtrip 
ticket. 

You  can  pull  the  plug  on  him, 
open  the  seams,  pour  on  the 
floodlights.  He's  that  kind  of 
regular  people,  and  he's  ham 
enough  to  love  any  introduc¬ 
tion.  He  admits  it. 

Put  your  dime  on  the  line  and 
pigk  your  number  on  the  wheel. 

All-Around  Bill 

You  can  say,  for  examp; 

'‘Bill  von  Zehle  has  been  sail¬ 
or,  orchestra  leader,  test  pilot, 
truck  driver,  world  traveler, 
lifeguard,  male  escort,  dish¬ 
washer,  owner  and  operator  of 
a  convalescent  home  and  au¬ 
thor,  and  radio  engineer,  pro¬ 
ducer,  announcer  and  salesman. 
Today  the  36-year-old  hustler 
has  settled  down,  restlessly,  to 
84  accounts  and  a  $4,000,000 
billing  in  his  own  agency." 

Or  you  can  play  it  short: 

"This  fellow  has  such  a  zest 
for  living  that  it's  positively  in¬ 
decent.  He's  adland's  fireball.” 

Or  you  can  take  the  ish  tack 
on  sailor  Bill: 

"Big-ish,  red-hairish,  ulcer- 
ish,  nautical-ish  von  Zehle 
doesn’t  eat  a  thing  all  day.  He 
drinks  30  cups  of  coffee, 
bounces  around  and  explodes 
Ideas  instead-ish.” 

Use  any  of  them,  students. 
Go  ahead,  have  fun.  use  the 
English  language  with  a  snort, 
stand  it  on  its  ears.  Dip  it  in 
high-test  gasoline. 

'  This  department,  well  —  this 
dept,  would  start  off  by  saying, 
“Hill  is  a  banger-upper,  a  five- 
inch  firecracker  with  a  short 
fuse,  a  guy  who  pronounces  the 
word  again  like  FDR  did.” 

Our  corner  would  call  him 
physical  as  a  pick  and-shoveler’s 
daily  routine  and  then  explain 
his  hamminess  and  his  love  for 
mankind. 

Ham.  Freshly  Sliced 

Rather,  let  him  do  it. 

"I  believe  I’m  a  terrific  ham 
at  heart,”  he  said.  With  em¬ 
phasis.  With  a  laugh  that  went 
away  almost  before  it  came. 

“We’ve  used  my  ham  in  the 
business,”  he  said.  “It’s  done 
me  good  and  helped  the  agen¬ 
cy,”  he  said. 

“I’m  proud  of  it,”  he  said.  All 
this  he  said  in  his  large,  com¬ 
fortable  New  York  City  office, 
which  is  covered  from  deck  to 
stern  to  starboard  with  sea 
trimmings.  Seascapes,  storm 
lights,  everything  but  mer¬ 
maids. 

Bill  is  owner  and  skipper  of 
the  good  boat  Tondeleyo,  a  70- 
foot  staysail  schooner  which 


von  Zehle 


carries  the  staysail  on  the  fore¬ 
mast  instead  of  the  conventional 
fore-and  aft  rig. 

He  uses  the  schooner  on  Long 
Island  Sound  to  take  publicity 
pictures,  sell  his  clients  on  up¬ 
ping  their  budgets  and  to  grab 
new  accounts.  It  costs  him  $100 
a  week  to  run  the  boat. 

The  sailor's  merciless.  Once 
you’re  piped  aboard,  you  can't 
just  enjoy  yourself  —  although 
the  enjoyment  fiows  free.y.  You 
have  to  sign,  agree  or  be  lured. 
Or  walk  the  plank. 


The  story  goes  that  once  he 
was  cruising  around  with  15  ra¬ 
dio  vicepresidents.  Before  he 
put  them  ashore,  he  sold  them 
on  making  the  sixteenth  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  network’s  executive 
department  a  vicepresident  also. 

That  may  not  be  true,  of 
course. 

But  it  is  true  that  he's  a 
salesman.  And  he  is  versatile. 

This  versatility,  personal  and 
agency-wise,  is  responsible  for 
his  success,  he  feels.  He  has  26 
in  the  firm,  and  they  all  double 
and  triple  in  huckstering. 

He  said  that  Monday  a  guy 
may  be  an  accountman,  Tuesday 
a  mediaman,  Wednesday  a  copy¬ 
writer  and  Thursday  back  on 
the  job  he  was  originally  hired 
for.  He  himself  will  sit  under 
one  of  his  employes  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  when  help  is  needed  on 
a  tough  problem. 

“We  double  all  down  the 
line,”  he  said. 

But  usually  his  stint  consists 
of  bustin’  out  all  over  with 
ideas  and  dreaming  big  dreams 
and  working  on  eight  accounts. 
One  of  his  dreams  is  to  some 
day  own  his  own  building,  large 


30 


enough  so  those  84  accounts  of 
his  can  each  have  their  private 
bedrooms  with  bath  and  run 
around  in  sunsuits. 

It'll  be  cosy  and  familylike 
that  way.  Bill  believes.  The  ac¬ 
counts  range  from  churches  to 
drugs,  and  there’s  a  separate 
real  estate  section  that  knocks 
off  a  million  a  year  and  handles. 

Bill  claims.  60%  of  Long  Is¬ 
land’s  realty  business. 

Three  Words  Deleted 

Bill’s  about  as  afraid  of  over¬ 
expansion  as  Joe  Louis  is  of  a 
Golden  Glover. 

“We’re  full  of  ( three  words 
deleted  here)  in  this  place,”  he 
said. 

“We’re  young  (most  in  their 
30s)  and  enthusiastic  and  we’re 
not  afraid  of  anything.  We’re 
full  of  fire,  eager,  vigorous.” 

He  pounded  closed  fist  on 
open  palm,  and  the  fellow’s  so 
sincere  when  he  talks,  so  full  of 
( the  same  three  words  deleted ) , 
that  you  can’t  help  but  be  con¬ 
vinced.  His  blue  eyes  move 
with  the  speed  of  a  humming¬ 
bird’s  wings — here,  there,  gone 
and  back. 

There's  no  formality  in  his 
place.  Mornings,  the  staff  meets 
to  see  how  the  84  younguns  are 
growing:  lunchtime,  they  sit 
around  in  shirtsleeves  (Bill 
hates  to  wear  a  coat)  and  play 
gin  rummy;  afternoons  they  sit 
over  coffee.  I  cerned.  I  talked  about  some  of 

Out  of  all  these  confabs  corny  our  clients’  producte.  And  boy, 
ideas,  a  better  realization  ofl  did  I  get  some  straight  answers. 


Successfully  Running 

for 

3  YEARS 

SINCE  1944  the  Keister  “Support  the  Church” 
weekly  advertising  program  has  been  a  popular 
and  profitable  feature  in  newspapers  from  coast 
to  coast.  It  is  a  TRIED  and  PROVED  service,  which 
has  brought  enthusiastic  support  and  praise  from 
church  leaders  and  newspaper  people  alike. 

Approximately  400  newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
and  Canada  are  now  using  these  ads,  many  since 
1944  and  1945  continuously. 

The  Keister  series  is  noteworthy  for  its  large 
supply  of  appealing  and  timely  copy.  Almost  200 
ads  are  now  ready  for  use  in  mat  form  complete — all 
containing  human-interest  themes,  striking  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  brief,  compelling  stories. 

May  be  run  in  spaces  from  27-column  inches  to 
whole  pages. 

Write  now  for  sponsorship  suggestions,  full  in¬ 
formation,  and  free  proofs. 


IN  Cooperation  With  the  American  Bible  Society 


what  the  other  fellow  s  prob¬ 
lems  are  and  a  sense  of  all  be¬ 
ing  in  on  the  know. 

William  Worthington  Lister 
von  Zehle,  whose  father  was  a 
baron  and  whose  mother  was 
the  niece  of  Lord  Lister,  of 
antiseptic  fame,  has  taken  a 
whack  at  so  many  things  be¬ 
cause  of  an  overwhelming  rest¬ 
lessness. 

He’s  got  St.  Vitus’  dance  of 
the  spirit. 

Apparently  not  even  his  boat, 
his  84  youngsters  and  his  brand 
new  wife  can  keep  him  rooted. 
His  wife,  by  the  way,  is  a  fash¬ 
ion  model.  They  were  married 
four  months  ago.  He  said  she’s 
wonderful  and  beautiful  and  a 
good  sailor. 

Muscle  for  Hire 

During  the  Storm  of  '47,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  were  sitting  in  their 
apartment.  Honey,  he  said  to 
her  in  so  many  words,  I  gotta 
go  out. 

Where?  she  asked. 

Out  to  shovel  snow,  he  re¬ 
plied. 

So  out  he  went,  to  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad,  which  bought 
his  muscle  for  $1.50  an  hour. 

“I  shoveled  snow  all  night,” 
he  said.  “I  had  a  pint  in  my 
pocket  to  keep  me  warm  and 
the  men  around  me  to  keep  me 
interested.  I  was  just  another 
bum  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


Over  a  brace  of  double-thick  baby 
Iamb  chops  with  creamed  potatoes, 
inspiration  came  to  Cedric  Malcolm 
Adams,  columnist  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

“Why,”  mused  the  rotund  Adams, 
“can’t  we  save  a  lot  of  food  for  the 
himgry  of  Eiu*ope  by  cutting  down 
the  extra  groceries  of  fatties  like  me 
who  eat  too  much  anyway?” 

*  Next  day  Cedric  issued  a  challenge 
in  his  Minneapolis  Star  column:  that 
Upper  Midwest  chubbies  go  on  a 
14-day  medically  approved  diet  to 


excess  pounds  to  help  conserve  scarce 
food  for  the  President’s  European 
relief  program.  The  new  Battle  of 
the  Bulge  began. 

With  double  chins  up  and  deter¬ 
mination  high,  22,765  pudgy  people 
faithfully  followed  the  Adams  diet 
in  a  frantic  fortnight  of  calorie 
counting  and  dessert  desertion. 
Hotels  and  restaurants  featured 
“Cedric  Adams  Diet  Sjsecials.”  Let¬ 
ters  requesting  information  poured 
in  by  the  hundreds  from  points  as 
distant  as  Texas,  Maine,  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  76  persons  in  Los  Angeles 
started  the  Adams  diet.  One  man 
lost  16  Vi  pounds.  One 
woman  gained  six  (“I 
followed  your  diet  ^ 
after  every  meal”), 

Adams  himself  lost  • 

eight  pounds.  Grand 

total  of  weight  loss^^M^is^y^ 

reported  by  dieters 

across  the  coimtry: 


When  Cedric  Adams  espouses  a 
cause  in  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  strange  and  wonderful 
things  happen:  pennies  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  roll  in  to  help  unfortunates  .  . . 
houses  spring  up  to  shelter  the 
blind . . .  the  whole  Upper  Midwest 
smiles  and  helps  with  a  will  because 
Cedric  did  the  asking.  Adams’  “In 
This  Corner”  is  the  best-read  local 
column  in  any  American  metropol¬ 
itan  newspaper,  and  a  colorful 
example  of  the  creative  planning  and 
friendly  leadership  which  keep  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  the 
best-read  newspapers  in  the  great 
region  which  they  serve. 

Minneapolis 
Star  an  ^/Tribune 

EVENING  MORNING  4  SUNDAY 

550,000  SUNDAY-425,000  DAIUT 

MHN  COWLES, 


ADAMS 


of  the  original  Free  Press  (the  *T 

publication  later  bought  the  XjOSI  lYlCfCxliniSl 

Chattanooga  News)  and  has  re  ..  in  ■! 

cently  been  elected  to  the  presi-  A  no  ^  OTYlllv 

dency  of  the  Lake  Shores  Coun-  *  VAAilAiy 

try  Club,  which  is  being  organ-  ^  i  n 

ized  here  for  the  exclusive  use  v^fCISll  ir  C[Q0 

of  newspapermen  ^ 

_  .  T  .  "  1  Lake  City,  Utah  —  El- 

NPC  to  IntroduCG  wood  D.  Penrose,  machinist  for 

‘MicQrmri  Mv  Deseret  News  composing 

ivussoun,  my  Oiaie  room,  gave  the  lie  this  week  to 

Washington  —  President  Tru-  the  adage  that  what  newspaper 
man  will  present  life  member-  men  do  never  makes  news, 
ship  cards  to  all  charter  mem-  Penrose,  36;  his  wife,  Orpha, 
bers  of  the  National  Press  Club  32,  and  their  8-year-old 
at  its  40th  Anniversary  Dinner,  daughter,  Marilyn,  were  ob- 
March  29,  and  the  club  chorus  jects  of  an  intensive  aerial 
will  introduce  what  its  members  search  after  they  disappeared 
hope  ( as  President  Truman  Sunday  afternoon  en  route  from 
probably  also  hopes)  will  be-  Burley,  Ida.,  to  Salt  Lake  City 
come  the  substitute  for  “Mis-  in  a  light  two-place  airplane, 
souri  Waltz" — “Missouri,  My  The  three  were  found  safe 
State."  The  President  is,  the  Monday  at  12:30  p.m.  after  the 
announcement  of  the  party  de-  morning  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and 
scribed,  “a  dues  paying  mem-  early  editions  of  the  afternoon 
ber."  News  and  Telegram  had  given 


E.  T.  Bales  (left)  receives  trophy 

from  Ernest  W.  Holmes.  Ir. 

ing  Club,  oldest  and  most  influ¬ 
ential  organization  of  its  kind 
in  Tennessee,  honored  the  jour¬ 
nalist  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
and  presented  to  him  a  hand¬ 
some  trophy  as  “Tennessee  Con¬ 
servationist  of  the  Year.” 

Ernest  W.  Holmes,  Jr.,  local 
civic  leader  and  long  active  in 
conservation  circles  in  the 
South,  prior  to  the  presentation 
of  the  award  to  Bales  said,  in 
part: 

“I  know,  to  the  newspaper 
fraternity  throughout  the  South, 
that  our  honored  guest  is  known 
and  loved  as  ‘a  reporter’s  fa¬ 
vorite  reporter,’  and  I  believe 
that  all  who  have  come  in 
contact  with  E.  T.  Bales  over 
has  long  years  of  journalistic 
service  to  our  city,  our  state 
and  the  South,  share  that  affec¬ 
tion  for  him.” 

Mr.  Holmes  told  the  dinner 
guests  that  the  “Conservationist 
of  the  Year”  award  had  been 
voted  to  Bales  because  of  “the 
ambitious  program  of  activity 
he  has  directed  during  the  past 
year  in  behalf  of  conservation 
and  the  prevention  of  juvenile 
delinquency.” 

Ba.es,  as  president  of  the 
Sportsmen’s  League,  was  credit¬ 
ed  with  raising  the  membership 
roll  of  the  organization  to  ap¬ 
proximately  3,500  members  and 
making  the  local  league  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  Tennessee. 

In  addition  to  his  activities 
with  the  Sportsmen’s  League, 
which  have  been  numerous  and 
varied.  Bales  was  praised  by 
Mr.  Holmes,  for  his  direction 
of  the  local  annual  Soap  Box 
Derby  and  the  Golden  Gloves, 
and  as  “The  man  perhaps  most 
responsible  for  the  great  reduc¬ 
tion  in  juveni.e  delinquency  in 
this  area  ...  a  journalist  who 
has  given,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  and  in  no  uncertain  man¬ 
ner,  service  to  the  City  of  Chat¬ 
tanooga  and  the  State  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  that  is  in  keeping  with 
the  highest  standards  of  unsel¬ 
fish  journalism.” 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Holmes  that  during  the  past 
year  Bales  had  been  in  charge 
of  a  weekly  program  whereby 
40  underprivileged  boys  were 
taken  each  Saturday  on  a  fish¬ 
ing  trip  and  taught  fishing, 
water  safety  and  swimming. 

Bales  is  the  oldest  employe 


IN  1947 


Each  carried  11,358,891  lines  of  total  adver¬ 
tising, — a  gain  of  1,752,569  lines  over  1946; 
leading  the  second  newspaper  by  2,745,265 
lines. 


KELLY -SMITH  CO. 


National  Representatives 
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^Instead  of  a  hell  ringing,  it  shouts, 


'Solid  Cincinnati  reads  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 


OTHER  ROUSING  FACTS: 

•  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
Cincinnati  newspaper,  daily  and  Sunday. 

•  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  has  the  lowest  milline  rate  in 
Cincinnati. 

•  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  carries  more  advertising  linage 
than  any  other  Cincinnati  newspaper. 

Htpresfutcd  by  Moloney,  Rfgun  and  Schmitt,  Inc. 
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The  Strike  Hits  Us 

THE  UNION  printers  in  the  New  York 

commercial  shops  went  on  strike  this 
week  in  a  dispute  involving  wages  and 
hours  after  the  Taft-Hartley  stumbling 
block  apparently  had  been  passed. 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  been  caught 
right  in  the  middle  of  it. 

Like  most  other  publications  of  our 
size,  we  have  no  shop  of  our  own  but 
contract  for  our  printing  with  a  com¬ 
mercial  publication  house.  However,  we 
have  found  a  way  to  continue  uninter¬ 
rupted  publication  in  spite  of  the 
printers’  strike. 

This  is  not  an  “emergency  edition.” 
We  have  tried  to  reproduce  our  regular 
E  &  P  style  as  faithfully  as  possible.  Of 
necessity,  there  had  to  be  some  changes. 
And,  inadvertently,  there  may  be  some 
slight  errors.  We  know  that  our  readers, 
understanding  the  difficulties  under 
which  we  labor,  will  bear  with  us  a 
week  or  two  until  the  new  method  Is 
perfected. 

This  issue  demonstrates  what  can  be 
done  by  a  publication  through  the 
assistance  of  close  friends  and  the  com¬ 
bined  perspiration  of  every  member  on 
the  staff. 

Guild’s  Dilemma 

MARSHALL  Field’s  suddenly  anounced 

decision  to  sell  or  suspend  PM  in  New 
York  left  the  162  Guild  members  on 
that  staff  with  a  difficult  decision  on 
their  hands. 

The  entire  staff  was  to  get  severanct 
pay,  based  on  length  of  service.  If  the 
paper  was  closed.  That  was  provided 
in  their  Guild  contract.  But  this  con-  , 
tract  also  called  for  severance  pay  for 
staff  members  who  resigned  voluntarily. 

The  prospective  purchaser  asked  the 
Guild  to  suspend  this  and  other  contract 
provisions  giving  him  a  chance  to  put 
the  paper  back  in  the  black  and  re¬ 
arrange  its  staff  for  a  profitable  oper¬ 
ation. 

The  Guild  refused.  The  purchaser 
backed  out.  And  now  the  paper  is  con¬ 
tinued  for  two  more  weeks  to  find  an¬ 
other  buyer,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
done. 

Perhaps  the  Guild  leaders  were  hop¬ 
ing  the  first  buyer  would  meet  their 
terms.  They,  naturally,  were  trying  to 
save  everyone’s  job.  But  their  demand 
was  a  little  too  adamant  and  now  the 
Guild  is  faced  with  the  responsibility 
of  having  lost  all  162  Jobs  in  additloi-. 
to  numerous  others  in  the  mechanical 
departments. 

Only  a  man  with  Mr.  Field’s  pocket 
book  could  hazard  the  luxury  of  a  con¬ 
tract  clause  providing  severance  pay  for 
resignations.  With  that  w’eapon  a  union 
could  bankrupt  an  ordinary  publisher 
by  mass  resignations.  Besides,  it  Is  In¬ 
consistent  for  an  employe  to  expect  to 
be  paid  for  leaving  his  employer. 

We  hope  PM  lives  for  whatever  con¬ 
tribution  it  can  make  to  society.  And 
we  hope  all  162  jobs,  plus  others,  arc 
saved.  But  if  it  dies,  it  will  be  because 
‘he  Guild  refused  to  compromisa. 


RIAL 


Pleasant  words  are  as  an  honeycomb,  sweet 
to  the  sonl,  and  health  to  the  bones. — Pro¬ 
verbs,  XVI;  24.  _ 


Free  Press  Parley 

THE  UNITED  Nations  conference  on 

freedom  of  information  opened  this 
week  in  Geneva  with  the  East-West  split 
in  the  forefront,  as  was  expected.  When 
the  Moscow’-selected  candidate  for  con¬ 
ference  chairman  was  defeated  his  Polish 
sponsor  launched  an  attack  on  British 
colonial  policy  —  a  tj'pical  Communist 
trick  of  clouding  the  issue  with  ex¬ 
traneous  arguments. 

Then  the  Russian  delegate  attempted 
to  get  more  votes  for  his  side  by  pro¬ 
posing  that  all  non-members  of  the  UN 
participating  in  the  conference  should 
have  votes.  That  issue  was  settled  months 
ago  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
when  the  conference  agenda  was  estab¬ 
lished  —  and  the  Russians  know  it.  ’Then 
Russia  wanted  Mongolia  invited  to  the 
conference  even  though  the  question  of 
invitations  also  had  been  settled  earlier. 
We  doubt  that  the  Russian  delegates 
thought  they  would  succeed  In  their  pro- 
oosals.  They  were  obviously  delaying 
tactics  and  merely  samples  of  what  the 
Western  delegates  will  be  up  against  Ir 
trying  to  arrive  at  some  agreement  In 
the  next  few  weeks  on  the  basic  prin- 
'■iples  of  world  freedom  of  information. 

'The  Russians  and  their  satellites  do 
not  want  freedom  of  information  In  any 
sense,  either  for  their  own  people  or 
others.  Dispatches  from  Prague  prove 
that.  Members  of  the  Czech  delegation, 
who  can  be  relied  on  to  be  Communists, 
have  been  quoted  as  saying  they  arc 
going  to  Geneva  “to  defend  the  truth 
against  falsehood”  charging  their  coun¬ 
try  has  been  “the  object  of  lies  and 
distortions  of  the  Western  press.” 

Of  course,  the  Czech  delegates  will 
not  bring  up  the  subject  of  the  anti¬ 
communist  publications  w’hich  have  been 
suppressed  in  their  own  country  since 
the  purge.  They  believe  they  wen 
justified  in  quieting  all  voices  of  the  op¬ 
position.  That’s  the  Russian  way  —  and 
it  describes  completely  the  Communist 
conception  of  “freedom  of  information.’" 
It  is  freedom  for  them,  but  not  for  any¬ 
one  else. 

The  Geneva  conference  will  accomp¬ 
lish  little  on  a  global  basis  while  the 
Russian-controlled  delegates  adhere  te 
this  Communist  philosophy. 

The  conference  will  be  successful,  in 
a  small  way,  if  the  Western  nations  find 
ground  for  agreement  leading  to  bi¬ 
lateral  or  multi-lateral  treaties  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  free  press  and  freedom  of  In- 
fonnation  where  it  still  exlsti. 


The  Good  Old  Days? 

AS  IN  any  industry,  it  is  not  unusual  to 

hear  oldtimers  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  pining  for  the  “good  old  days”  when 
an  editor  had  to  defend  himself  against 
Irate  readers,  advertisers  and  the  op¬ 
position  editor  and  sometimes  had  to 
tote  a  gun  to  do  it. 

Events  of  the  last  two  weeks  lead  lu 
to  believe  times  haven’t  changed  con¬ 
siderably,  although  there  hasn’t  been  an 
instance  of  an  editor  beating  up  another 
one  for  some  years. 

Down  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  three  news¬ 
men  felt  the  wrath  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
while  attempting  to  cover  one  of  their 
meetings.  They  were  forcibly  “liquored 
up”  and  drugged  by  Klansmen  who 
thought  it  would  discredit  them  as  re¬ 
porters. 

Out  in  Nevada,  another  editor  found 
himself  deposited  in  a  graveyard  and 
told  to  leave  tov.m  by  a  group  of  local 
citizens. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  a  reporter  cover¬ 
ing  a  coal  strike  was  caught  in  a  gun 
fight  between  strikers  and  non-strikers. 

There  have  been  other  hair-raising 
experiences  for  newsmen  in  this  country, 
lot  to  mention  the  wartime  battle  con- 
litions  under  which  correspondents  are 
breed  to  cover  the  news  in  Palestine. 

No.  Times  haven’t  changed  much.  It 
s  Just  the  locale  and  the  experiences 
hat  have  changed.  A  good  reporter  still 
las  to  undergo  personal  danger  at  times 
0  get  the  story. 

Paid  Radio  Logs 

VEEK  BY  week,  one  by  one.  newspapers 

in  various  sections  of  the  country  are 
ietting  back  to  first  principles  and  pul¬ 
ing  their  radio  logs  on  a  paid  adver- 
'ising  basis.  Only  one  or  two  that  have 
'ried  it  decided  to  return  to  the  old  free 
pace  method. 

Out  in  Bellingham,  Wash.,  the  Herald 
-hanged  to  paid  logs  on  March  1.  Here 
is  what  Charles  L.  Sefrit.  business 
.manager  of  the  paper,  reports  on  the 
public  reaction: 

“We  anticipated  a  rather  substantial 
flood  of  telephone  calls  and  letters  com- 
ilaining  about  the  elimination  of  the 
four  Seattle  stations.  (The  two  local 
stations  are  advertising.)  Concrete  evi¬ 
dence  by  bona  fide  complaint  has  proven 
this  the  biggest  ‘dud’  any  employe  on  the 
newspaper  can  recall  when  a  news  fea¬ 
ture  was  eliminated.  During  the  same 
-omparative  period  of  time  we  had  less 
than  the  number  of  complaints  when  we 
‘liminated  the  crossword  puzzle  as  a 
‘est  of  reader  interest.” 

Out  of  19,950  subscribers,  the  Herald 
.eceived  71  complaints  by  phone  or  in 
)erson;  five  letters  and  six  postal  cards, 
"here  were  two  actual  cancellations. 

A*  Mr.  Sefrit  points  out,  metropolitan 
"lewspapers  may  not  meet  this  problem 
immediately  because  of  competition,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  suburban  and 
non-metropolitan  newspapers  cannot 
make  the  change  profitably.  It  mean.s 
turning  a  doubtful  expense  item  into  a 
revenue  maker. 
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henry  D.  BRADLEY,  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
News-Press  and  the  St.  Joseph 
Gazette,  has  been  appointed  t)o 
the  industrial  and  advisory 
board  of  the  Missouri  Division 
of  Resources  and  Develop¬ 
ments. 

E.  S.  PLANTA  was  named 
general  manager  of  the  Ottawa 
(Ont.)  Journal  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  recent  annual  meeting, 
vh^  he  was  also  appointed 
secretary-treasurer.  Formerly 
with  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
News-Herald  and  Nelson  (B. 

C.)  News,  Planta  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Journal  two  years 
ago  as  business  manager. 

W.  E.  CHILTON,  JR.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
Gazette,  has  filed  for  election 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
national  convention,  Sixth  Con¬ 
gressional  district. 

HAROLD  N.  BECK,  editor  of 
the  Oceanside  (Cal.)  Blade- 
Tribune,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  San  Diego 
County  unit,  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association. 

He  succeeds  Frank  Swan,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ocean  Beach 
News. 

HARRY  M.  BLICKHAHN, 
editor  of  the  Hilo  (T.  H.) 
Tribune-Herald,  onW  daily 
newspaper  on  the  Island  of 
Hawaii,  will  visit  New  York 
City  before  attending  sessions 
of  the  ASNE  in  Washington, 
April  15-17.  Blickhahn,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  edited  several  state¬ 
side  papers,  before  going  to 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
with  which  the  Hilo  Tribune- 
Herald  is  affiliated. 

JONATHAN  DANIELS,  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  and  Observer,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  of  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Memor¬ 
ial  Foundation  to  become  a 
member  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors.  Among  others  accep- 
Ing  directorates  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  is  BARRY  BINGHAM,  ] 
Louisville,  Ky.,  publisher. 

HARRY  LEADINGHAM  has 
been  appointed  as  chief  of  the 
New  Orleans  bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press,  supervising 
services  in  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana.  Born  in  Korea,  the 
son  of  an  American  mission¬ 
ary,  Leadingham  joined  the 
press  service  in  1936  after  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  Americus 
(Ga.)  News  and  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  News, 

HON.  JACOB  NICOL,  pub¬ 
lisher  Quebec  LeSoleil,  Que¬ 
bec  L’Evenement  -  Journal, 
Sherbrooke  (Que.)  LaTribune 
and  Three  Rivers  (Que.)  Le- 
Nouvelliste,  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  Stanstead 
and  Sherbrooke  I  n  s  u  r  ance 
Company,  at  its  annual  meet- 
'ng  in  Sherbrooke. 

GU'y  T.  LUDI,  publisher  o< 
Wahoo,  v'Nebr.)  Democrat  and 


The  Wasp  was  elected  March 
19,  president  of  the  Nebraska 
Ptess  association  to  succeed  W. 
H.  Smith  of  Seward,  Nebr. 

HORACE  HALL,  publisher 
of  The  Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle, 
heads  a  committee  of  six 
prominent  Alabama  newspaper 
men  to  seek  full  support  of 
the  state’s  press  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Cancer  Society’s  annual 
drive. 


On  The  Business  Side 


RUSS  SINER,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  a  Yuma 
department  store  has  joined 
the  Yuma  (Ariz.)  Daily  Sun 
staff  as  combination  sports  re¬ 
porter  and  ad  man.  Siner  did 
public  relations,  newspaper 
and  radio  work  prior  to  sendee 
in  World  War  II. 

JOHN  E.  PETTET,  formerly 
of  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times- 
Herald,  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Marfa 
(Tex.)  Big  Bend  Sentinel.  He 
was  formerly  advertising  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Boonville  (Mo.) 
News-Advertiser  and  Lebanon 
(Mo.)  News-Rustic. 

W.  BRUCE  TOWER,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Kenosha 
(Wis.)  Evening  News  and 
president  of  the  Advertising 
Managers’  Association  of  Wis¬ 
consin  Daily  Newspapers,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Kenosha  County  Community’ 
Fund. 

ARTHUR  POLLASKY,  re¬ 
cently  advertising  manager  of 
the  South  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Times,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Port  Washington  (Wis.) 
Herald.  He  succeeds  OSCAR 
SCHUMANN,  with  the  paper 
since  1946,  who  resigned  to 
join  the  Huntington  (Ind.)‘ 
Herald-Press. 

ROY  H.  BROWN  has  been 
named  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Atlanta  (Oa.) 


Constltutloii.  Brown  has  been 

with  the  paper  for  the  past  12 
years  and  was  connected  with 
two  Atlanta  papers  for  11 
years  before  joining  the  Con¬ 
stitution  staff  as  manager  of 
the  rotogravure  advertising 
section.  He  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  where  in  1922-23  he  was 
classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Florida  Times- 
Union.  From  there  he  went 
to  the  Miami  Herald. 

WILLIAM  F.  METTEN, 
who  retired  recently  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (D  e  1.)  News  -  Journal 
plant,  has  been  reappointed  a 
member  of  the  Delaware 
State  Old  Age  Welfare  Com¬ 
mission,  with  which  agency 
he  has  served  since  1931. 

JAMES  P.  BRADY,  recent¬ 
ly  publisher  of  Playtime  mag¬ 
azine,  has  been  named  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  Travel¬ 
time  magazine.  He  has  served 
on  the  advertising  staffs  of 
the  Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Sun, 
the  Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.) 
Eagle  News,  New  York  Sun, 
and  Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Ber¬ 
gen  Evening  Record. 

EDWARD  J.  McCarthy, 
for  25  years  in  the  Holyoke 
branch  office  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Daily  News,  has 
been  retired  effective  April  1. 

LARRY  HANSON,  eastern 
manager,  American  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  network, 
described  the  operation,  re¬ 
quirements  and  advantages 
of  space  selling  as  a  career  at 
the  recently  conducted  Colum¬ 
bia  University  occupational 
conference. 


In  Editorial  Room 


CALVIN  S.  COWAN,  untU 
recently  senior  night-side 
reporter  for  the  Ottawa  (Ont.) 
Ciuen,  has  joined  the  editoriid 
(Owtinued  on  Page  36) 
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Pile  up  ABC  tic 
ures  with  The 
Toodles,  a  typical 
American  family  whose  adventures  appeal  to  every  age- 
group!  Your  readers  won't  want  to  miss  a  single  installment 
of  the  absorbing  sequence,  starting  April  4,  in  which  The 
Toodles  "adopt"  a  racehorse.  For  a  preview  of  this  popu¬ 
lar  4  and  5  column  daily  strip  and  4-color  Sunday  page. 
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•tall  of  the  Kingsport  (Tenn.) 
Times-News. 

SCOTT  ANDSKSOK  of  the 
Springlield  (Mass.)  Union  has 
resigned  in  order  to  stay  in 
Kew  Mexico  lor  his  health.  He 
was  on  leave  of  absence  and  on 
doctor’s  orders  will  remain  in 
the  west. 


J.  ARTHUR  VALLEE,  Utica 
(N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch  re¬ 
porter  and  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  Utica,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Empire 
State  District  Council,  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild,  CIO,  in 
recent  sessions. 


JOHN  FARLEY,  city  statlei 
on  the  Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald- 
News  has  been  transferred  to 
niorts,  replacing  ED  ESSER- 
tIER,  who  joins  tne  city  staff. 
VICTOR  WINKLER,  reporter, 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Pater¬ 
son  beat. 


FREDERICK  K.  RAYBOLD, 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Every  Eve¬ 
ning  (now  a  unit  of  the  Jour- 
nal-Everv  Elvening)  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the 
lftacArthur-for-I»resident  Club 
of  Delaware. 

WILLIAM  DE  MUTH,  JR., 
former  Wheeling  (W.Va.)  In¬ 
telligencer  sports  editor,  has 
become  executive  news  editor 
of  the  Wheeling  News-Regis¬ 
ter 

JOHN  EDMISTON,  formerly 
of  the  Toledo  (O.)  News-Bee, 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Herald- 

PHIL  GREENE,  a  former 
aaember  of  the  Mansfield  (O.) 
News-Journal  editorial  staff, 
now  is  a  reporter  on  the  Day- 
ton  (O.)  Daily  News. 

ERIC  RHODIN  has  Joined 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Dayton 
(O.)  Daily  News.  He  former- 
^  was  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Joumal-American. 


THOMAS  J.  GRAY,  cartoon- 
ist,  who  resigned  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Times  staff  to  return  to 
his  former  home,  Cincinnati,  is 
now  with  the  Eppinghoff  studio 
in  the  latter  city  and  besides 
doing  commercial  illustration 
will  draw  the  monthly  cover 
for  LaFollette’s  magazine.  The 
Progressive. 

H.  P  REYNOLDS.  JR.,  has 
been  named  editor  of  the 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Post  by 
Joseph  C.  Haire.  publisher. 
Reynolds  succeeds  JAY  JEN¬ 
KINS.  who  has  resigned  to  join 
the  news  staff  of  toe  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer. 
The  new  editor,  a  native  of 
Savannah.  Ga.,  worked  on 
newspapers  there,  in  Augusta, 
and  in  Macon,  where  he  was 
city  editor  of  the  Macon  (Ga.) 
News.  He  also  has  worked  for 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  Newt 
and  the  Office  of  War  Informal 
tion  in  New  York.  Reynolds 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  to* 
Post  in  October,  1946.  becomr 
ing  managing  editor  In  June. 
1947. 

WILLIAM  D.  SNIDER,  for 
the  oast  two  years  with  toe 
Salisbun'  (N.  C.)  Evening 

Post,  has  been  named  private 
secretan  to  Governor  R.  Gregg 
Cherrv,  succeeding  John  Har¬ 
den.  anc'ther  newspaper.  Mr. 
Harden  joins  the  campaign  or¬ 
ganization  of  U,  S.  Senator 
William  B.  Umstead.  Before 
joining  the  staff  of  the  Salis¬ 
bury  paper.  Snider  served  four 
years  In  the  U.  S.  Army,  most 
of  toe  time  in  the  CBI  theater. 

HARRY  J.  WEI.MAKER.  for¬ 
mer  sports  writer  for  the 
August?  (Ga.)  Herald  has  been 
named  associate  editor  of  the 
Tifton  Courier.  Mr.  Welmaker 
has  been  connected  with  var¬ 
ious  newspapers  for  the  past 
25  years. 

GORDON  MIKKELSON.  la¬ 
bor  reporter  for  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  chapter  of  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States. 

FAYE  LLOYD,  reporter  for 
toe  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  la 
teaching  an  introductory  course 
in  college  journalism  at  the 
South  Texas  College  of  Com¬ 
merce  *n  Houstem. 

WORTH  GATEWOOD,  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter,  has 
been  named  city  editor  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post. 

MARGUERITE  JOHNSTON 
of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Pott 
editorial  staff  is  accompanying 
Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  an 
executive  of  toe  paper,  to  the 
Geneva.  Switzerland,  UN  con¬ 
ference  on  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

CARLOS  SALAZAR,  sports 
editor  of  toe  Albuquerque  (N. 
Mex.)  Tribune,  has  been 
named  nresident  of  the  Ney( 
Mexico  Sportswrlters  Associa¬ 
tion  formed  In  Roswell  re¬ 
cently. 

DARRELL  DRYER,  formerly 
of  toe  Oakland  (Calif.)  Post- 
Esquire-  sports  staff,  has  joined 
toe  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Journal. 

FRED  HAMLIN.  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Journal  rewrite,  has 
been  assigned  to  the  water¬ 
front  beat  to  succeed  Logan 
Jenkins,  now  co-publisher  of 
the  Indio  (Calif.)  Date  Palm. 

HUGH  BERNARD,  former 
dty  editor  of  Santa  Rosa 
(Calif.)  Press  -  Democrat  and 
previously  New  York  Joumal- 
American  rewrite  man.  is  now 
on  rewrite  at  toe  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin.  Bernard,  co-au¬ 
thor  of  the  **New  Handbook  of 
the  Heavens.”  •  •cientifle  vol¬ 


ume.  is  now  working  on  his 
first  novel. 

DOUGLAS  JAQUES.  former 
United  Press  bureau  manager 
at  Fresno  Calif.,  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  Fortnight, 
California  news  magazine. 

GEORGE  J.  NOLAN,  for¬ 
merly  copyreader  oh  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  has 
joined  the  San  Diego  (CaUf.) 
Union  copy  desk. 

JAMES  DEE  MONTGOM¬ 
ERY  JR.,  formerly  of  toe  Little 
Rock  (Ark.)  Arkansas  Gazette 
and  the  Coronado  (Calif.) 
Journal,  has  Joined  the  Union 
as  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter. 

WILL  CARRUTHERS.  who 
left  toe  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press-Scunitar  to  become  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Memphis  Ford  News, 
has  returned  to  his  old  job  in 
the  spoils  department,  replac¬ 
ing  JACK  FLEISCHER  who 
resigned  to  become  assistant 
sports  editor  of  toe  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Simday  Herald. 

ED  MITCHELL,  CincinnaU 
(O.)  Post  reporter,  has  been 
dected  president  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Newspaper  Guild.  Other 
elections  Included  Eleanor  Bell 
of  toe  Post,  vice  president;  Joe 
Cornell,  Covington  (Ky.)  Ken¬ 
tucky  Post,  secretary;  George 
Brackman.  Cincinnati  Post, 
tieasure-  and  Bill  Peters,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Times-Star,  assistant 
treasurer. 

DICK  GORDON.  Cincinnati 
(O.)  Post  rewrite  man.  is  the 
new  editor  of  The  Working 
Press,  official  bulletin  of  the 
Cincinnati  newspaper  Guild, 
formerly  called  The  Guild 
News”. 

ED.  WEILAND  has  resigned 
from  toe  Cincinnati  (O.)  Post 
editorial  staff  to  go  with  a 
Dayton  O.  promotion  concern. 

JULIAN  B.  CROSS,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express,  has  been  ap¬ 


pointed  press  liaison  officer.  In 
toe  Air  Force,  Texas  State 
Guard  with  the  rank  of  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonel.  Cross  served  as 
an  Army  Air  Corps  major  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II.  « 

ROGER  FORE,  who  recently 
resigned  from  toe  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express  reportorlal  staff, 
has  joined  toe  Galveston  News- 
Tribune  as  a  deskman. 

JACK  WILSON.  Philadel- 
phia  (Penn.)  Bulletin  sports 
writer,  this  week  was  elected 
president  of  toe  Philadelphia 
Sports  Writers  Association  at 
toe  annual  meeting. 

FLOYD  A.  POWELL  has  as- 
arumed  hir  new  duties  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Hickory 
(N.  C.)  Dally  Record,  suc¬ 
ceeding  E  H.  SMITH  JR. 

GERALD  (GERRY)  GIL. 
LOON  veteran  newsman  who 
was  on  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Standard  for  nine  years 
and  latei  did  industrial  news 
work  iii  Lockport,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Roche.ster  (N. 
Y.)  Times-Union. 

WILLIAM  A.  MURPHY,  who 
studied  journalism  at  Syracuse 
University,  has  been  named 
news  editor  of  toe  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Record,  legal 
newspaper,  last  week. 

MISS  GENEVIEVE  DOYLE, 
secretary  to  Congressman  R.  P. 
Harless  of  Arizona  the  last  two 
years,  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
stenographic  job  wito  the  U.  S. 
Greek  Aid  Mission  in  Athens. 
She  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona  In  1945  and 
then  became  woman’s  page 
editor  for  toe  Tucson.  Arizona. 
Dally  Star. 

♦ 

New  4-A  Member 

Glenn  Advertising,  Inc.,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  to  membership  in  to* 
American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies. 
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...  THE  PEOPLE'S 
STAMP  OF  APPROVAL ! 

THE  ATLANTA  JOURNAL  (1947)^ 

71 5,587  Want-Ad  Total 
63.3%  Field 

A  Gain  of  57,683  Want-Ads 
for  the  year, 

ATLANTA'S  SECOND  NEWSPAPER  (1047) 

41 6,1 60  Want-Ad  Total 
36.7%  Field 

A  Gain  of  12,350  Want-Ads  for  the  year. 

*An  All-Time  Record  in  Number  of  Ads 
and  Classified  Lineage. 
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Stories  Full  of  Holes; 
That’s  No  Shot-Gun 

By  Bill  Wolf 


WHEN  reading  news  stories 

about  crimes  of  violence,  ac¬ 
cidents  or  suicides  involving 
firearms,  I  have  often  wondered 
how  the  victims  ever  came  to  be 
killed  or  maimed  by  weapons  or 
missiles  that  exist  only  in  the 
imagination  of  the  writer. 

The  poor  devils  are  struck 
down  by  such  utterly  impossible 
things  as  a  "volley”  of  shots 
fired  by  a  single  gun,  by  “steel- 
jacketed  bullets.”  buckshot  fired 
from  rifles,  and  by  revolvers 
that  ‘  pump”  bullets  into  bodies. 

Strange,  non  existent  articles 
are  found  at  the  scene — such  as 
“five  unexploded  bullets,”  “two 
empty  rifle  .'shells,”  or  “an  un¬ 
fired  shotgun  cartridge.”  And 
something  called  “slugs”  are 
found  everywhere,  penetrating 
human  beings  with  unpleasant 
results,  puncturing  automobiles 
and  lodging  in  walls.  Some  of 
the  more  lurid  crime  writers  are 
completely  slug-nutty. 

Always  Some  Boner 

It  is  rare  to  find  a  news  story 
concerning  firearms  that  does 
not  contain  some  boner.  Since 
at  least  half  the  adult  men  in 
the  nation  use  firearms,  or  have 
better  than  a  smattering  of 
knowledge  about  them,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  newspapers  making 
such  mistakes  are  not  increasing 
the  public's  faith  in  their  in¬ 
fallibility.  Nevertheless,  district 
men,  rewrite  men  and  news  edi¬ 
tors  who  woul<f*not  think  of  call¬ 
ing  a  pickpocket  a  burglar  or  a 
separation  a  divorce,  dally  make 
just  as  ridiculous  errors  in  gun 
terms. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  major 
wire  p^'^of'^ations  recently  car¬ 
ried  a  story  in  which  police  were 
reported  as  natrolling  the  streets 
of  a  West  Virginia  city  looking 
for  so’T<p  criminal,  and  they 
were  armed  with  “rifles  loaded 
with  bimkshot.”  With  a  few 
rare  and  unimnortant  excep¬ 
tions.  shells  loaded  with  “shot” 
always  are  used  in  shotguns, 
and  ppver  m  rifles.  Rifles  fire 
a  single  bullet. 

Buc’'shot  Is  for  Bucks 

Shpt  a’so  differs  in  size,  just 
as  rifle  or  handgun  bullets  are 
of  difTe'-ent  calibre.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  Phi’adelnhia  papers  recent¬ 
ly  quoted  a  veterans’  hospital  of¬ 
ficial  as  saving  indignantly  dur¬ 
ing  small  game  season  that  his 
buildings  were  “riddled  with 
buckshot”  bv  hunters.  This  is 
most  imnrobable. 

Buckshot  is  used  (surprise, 
surprise!)  to  kill  buck  deer, 
other  big  game  or  human  beings. 
It  is  loaded  nine  pellets  to  the 
ounce  in  a  shell.  The  tiny  shot 
pellets  used  for  ordinary  small 
game  hunting  run  from  about 
400  to  Ifl.'i  per  ounce  in  the 
sizes  usually  employed — which 
is  quite  different  from  nine 
buckshot  to  an  ounce. 

In  another  story,  a  man  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  by  shooting  him¬ 
self  with  a  “14-gauge  shotgun.” 

I  doubt  it  very  much,  although  I 
have  a  14-gauge  shotgun.  It’s  an 


antique,  however.  No  American 
firm  makes  a  14-gauge  gun,  no 
American  ammunition  firm 
(Canada  exceoted)  loads  14- 
gauge  shells.  Both  are  obsolete. 
Therefore,  this  suicide  would 
have  had  to  acquire  an  antique 
gun  and  to  have  had  shells 
loaded  bv  hand  to  end  his  life. 
That,  in  itself,  would  have  made 
it  a  better  storv.  but  it  probably 
didn’t  happen  that  way. 

For  Example: 

Let’s  take  a  few  more  quotes 
(and  all  are  from  metrooolitan 
naners);  One  story  said  “the 
husband  stenned  up  and  fired  a 
vollev  of  shots  from  the  revolver 
at  his  wife.”  A  volley  can  be 
di.scharged  only  by  a  number  of 
guns  firing  in  unison,  and  never 
by  a  single  gun. 

Or,  “he  pumped  five  shots 
from  his  automatic  pistol  into 
the  victim.”  Even  allowing  for 
poetic  newspaper  licen.se,  only 
“pump”  shotguns  or  rifles,  which 
operate  with  a  slide  trombone 
action,  can  “oump”  shots. 

New.s  stories  invariably  de¬ 
scribe  a  weapon  as  “nickle- 
plated”  or  “blued  steel.”  because 
that’s  the  wav  they  are  described 
In  police  reports — but  that  is 
equiyalent  to  saying  “the  book 
was  printed  in  black  type  on 
white  paper.”  99%  of  all  fire¬ 
arms  are  blued  or  nickeled,  and 
the  finish  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  story  in  most  cases.  Why 
mention  it? 

Reporters,  with  a  grand  feel¬ 
ing  for  the  trite  old  expression, 
write:  “Hunters  were  busy  yes¬ 
terday  oiling  their  guns  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  opening  of  small 
game  season  this  morning”  when 
forced  to  do  a  hunting  story. 
Actually,  hunters  never  “oil 
guns”  when  going  gunning — 
thev  remove  the  oil  instead  so  it 
doesn’t  gum  in  the  cold  and  jam 
the  gun. 

The  well  equipped  newspaper 
library  should  carry  some  good 
reference  book  on  firearms  and 
ammunition,  and  it  should  be 
studied  by  eyeryone  involyed  in 
writing  news  stories  about  fire¬ 
arms,  which  is  just  about  half 
the  city  staff.  Best  reference 
book  at  an  inexpensive  price  is 
“The  Shooter’s  Bible,”  published 
bv  Stoeger  Arms  Corp.,  507 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  at 
SI. .50.  It’s  a  catalogue,  but  it  il¬ 
lustrates  hundreds  of  firearms, 
discusses  them  and  their  am¬ 
munition. 

More  complete,  better  and 
more  expensive  is  “Automatic 
Weapons  of  the  World.”  (Wil¬ 
liam  Morrow  and  Co..  $7.50).  It 
di.scusses,  pictures  and  indexes 
non  automatic  as  well  as  auto¬ 
matic  arms.  In  the  meantime, 
this  following  brief  glossary  may 
show  what  the  shooting  is  all 
about : 

Readv!  Aim!  Fire! 

PISTOL:  Any  handgun  tech¬ 
nically  can  be  called  a  pistol, 
but  the  term  usually  is  applied 
only  to  single-shot  pistols  or 
semi-automatic  pistols,  and  not 


to  revolvers.  Common  usage 
makes  “automatic  pistol”  accept¬ 
able  for  the  “semi-automatic 
pistol”  ordinarily  encountered 
in  news  stories,  but  few  pistols 
are  fully  automatic.  Full  auto¬ 
matic  means  the  gun  will  fire 
automatlcallv  as  long  as  the 
trigger  is  held  back.  The  semi- 
aiitomatics  elect  each  fired  car¬ 
tridge  and  load  a  fresh  one  au¬ 
tomatically,  but  the  trigger  must 
be  pulled  separately  for  every 
shot.  “Automatics”  are  called 
gats,  rods  and  heaters  bv  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  writer.  They  are 
loded  through  clips  of  cartridges 
in  the  butt. 

REVOLVER:  Patrolmen  usual¬ 
ly  carrv  reyolvers,  criminals 
prefer  the  flat  and  unobtrusive 
automatics.  A  revolver  has  a 
revolving  cylindrical  magazine 
in  which  the  cartridges  are 
loaded.  Almost  distinctly  Amer¬ 
ican:  Europeans  prefer  semi-au- 
tomat'cs. 

RIFLE:  Technically,  reyolvers 
and  pistols  are  rifled  arms  ( that 
is.  t’nev  have  rifled  turns  inside 
the  barrels  to  give  a  spiral  twist 
to  bullets  and  thus  keen  them 
better  on  a  .straight  course).  In 
practice,  however,  only  weapons 
fired  from  the  shoulder  are 
rifles.  They  can  be  single  shot, 
lever  action,  bolt  or  pump  ac¬ 
tion.  semi-automatic  or  (rarelv) 
double-barreled.  Thev  are  loaded 
with  cartridn^’s  which  hold  bul- 
lef.s  and  nowder  in  a  metal  case. 
One  bullet  is  fired  with  each 
.shot. 

CALIBRE:  A  term  used  to  de¬ 
note  size  of  cartridges  and  the 
gun  barrels  from  which  bullets 
empree.  Thus,  there  are  .22- 
calibre,  .25,  .30.  .32.  .33  and  .45 
calibres  in  bullets  and  rifles  or 
handguns.  Never  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  shotgun.  A  .22- 
calibre  simply  means  .22  hun¬ 
dredths  of  an  inch.  Most  Euro¬ 
pean  calibres  are  in  millimeters 
— thus  we  have  8  m^'m  and 
9  mm  guns  and  cartridges. 
There  are  manv  odd  terms  used 
such  as  .45-70  .500.  or  .250-3000, 
or  .44-40.  Don’t  let  them  confuse 
you:  pay  attention  onlv  to  the 
first  two  numbers  which  will 
give  you  the  calibre. 

CARTRIDGE:  Cartridges  are 
fired  only  in  handguns  and  rifles, 
never  in  shotguns  (except  in 
England).  Thev  are  metal 
cases  which  hold  the  primer,  the 
nowder  and  the  bullet,  which 
latter  comes  out  of  the  gun. 

BULLET:  Almost  invariably 
a  .solid  hunk  of  metal  such  as 
lead,  therefore,  “unexploded 
bullets”  can’t  be  found  at  the 
scene.  The  business  end  of  a 
cartridge  which  does  the  killing. 
U.sually  has  a  jacket  of  soft 
metal  such  as  cooper  or  various 
compounds  which  mav  cover  all 
or  most  of  bullet.  There  ain’t 
no  such  animal  as  a  “steel- 
jacketed  bullet”  and  never  was. 
Steel  is  too  hard:  the  useful 
rifling  wouldn’t  take  on  it. 

SHOTGUN:  The  single  bullet 
from  a  rifle  can  be  accurate  and 
deadly  up  to  many  hundreds  of 
yards:  a  shotgun,  firing  many 
tiny  pellets  of  shot,  is  not  ac¬ 
curate  or  very  injurious  at  more 
than  65  or  70  yards.  A  shotgun 
has  a  smooth  bore  to  permit  easy 
passage  to  the  load  of  small  shot. 
They  are  usually  employed  in 
hunting  small  game  and  come  in 
single  shot  models,  double-bar¬ 
rels,  pump  guns,  or  (not  so  fre- 


NOT  A  TOTAL  LOSS 

Putting  a  good  twist  on  a  bad 
turn,  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Gas  & 
Heating  Co.  ran  this  four-column 
ad  in  local  dailies  after  armed 
bandits  robbed  its  business  office. 
Prepared  by  Doyne  Advertising 
Agency.  Ad  capitalizes  on  reody- 
made  interest;  story  of  $19,000 
holdup  had  appeared  under 
banner  heads. 


quently)  in  bolt  actions.  The 
over-and  under  is  a  shotgun  with 
two  barrels,  one  set  above  the 
other. 

GAUGE:  The  measure  of  size 
in  both  shotgun  barrels  and 
shells.  The  smaller  the  gauge 
number,  the  larger  the  gun. 
Thus,  a  10-gauge  shotgun  is 
much  larger  in  barrel  diameter 
than  a  20-gauge.  Common 
gauges:  10,  12,  16,  20,  28  and 
.410  bore.  The  modern  .410 
bore  departs  from  the  gauge 
measure,  corresponds  to  .41- 
calibre,  but  never  refer  to  it  as 
calibre. 

SHELL:  A  paper  case,  hold¬ 
ing  the  wadding  and  shot,  the 
powder  and  the  brass  butt  tip 
which  holds  the  primer.  The 
firing  pin  hits  the  primer  which 
fires  the  powder  which  pushes 
the  shot  out  the  shotgun  barrel. 

SLUG:  A  missile  fired  almost 
exclusively  from  firearms  in¬ 
vented  by  reporters.  They  used 
to  load  the  ancient  bell-mouthed 
blunderbuss  with  slugs,  meaning 
anything  from  nails  to  hunks  of 
metal.  “Rifled  slugs”  are  some¬ 
times  used  in  shotgun  shells  in¬ 
stead  of  shot,  but  rarely  figure 
in  a  news  story. 

COP:  Someone  who  usually 
doesn’t  know  much  about  fire¬ 
arms  either  and  will  steer  you 
wrong  unintentionally. 

READER:  A  self-admitted 

firearms  expert  who  laughs  and 
laughs  at  news  story  errors. 

■ 

J.  L.  Barrett  Named 
By  Ad  Council 
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Joseph  L.  Barrett  has  been 
named  director  of  trade  associa¬ 
tion  activities  for  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council,  it  is  announced  by 
Charles  G.  Mortimer,  Jr.,  chair¬ 


man. 

Barrett  has  held  the  same  po¬ 
sition  with  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  for  the 
last  five  years  and  will  al.so  re¬ 
main  with  CED. 

His  work  for  the  Ad  Council 
will  be  to  assist  in  formation 
and  execution  of  the  Council’s 
new  policy  of  making  its  struc¬ 
ture  and  facilities  more  widely 
known  to  businessmen  and  busi¬ 
ness  groups. 
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Baton  Traffic  i 
Lights  to  Aid 
Safety  Plans 

Milwaukee — As  an  aid  to 
traffic  work  and  in  an  effort  to 
help  check  the  rising  number  of 
traffic  fatalities.  The  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  has  distributed  nearly 
<00  baton  type  traffic  lights  to 
toe  13  police  agencies  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  County,  .^drew  Hertel, 
Sentinel  promotion  manager, 
made  the  first  presentation  of 
260  of  the  hand  signals  to  Chief 
John  Polsyn  of  the  Milwaukee 
police  department,  then  to 
Sheriff  George  Hanley  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  County,  after  which  the 
jther  law  enforcement  agencies 
were  also  equipped. 

The  lights  are  specially  de¬ 
signed  and  have  an  unbreakable 
plastic  case.  The  light  beam 
passes  through  a  transparent  red 
plastic  tube  six  inches  long, 
which  is  mounted  at  the  end  of 
a  flashlight  where  the  lens  ordi¬ 
narily  is  placed.  The  tube  bakes 
a  glowing  red  bar  if  light,  and 
also  permits  a  sharp  white  beam 
out  of  the  end.  Imprinted  on 
each  flashlight  is  the  wording: 
"Presented  in  the  Interest  of 
Safety  by  The  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel.” 

Coincidences  Point  Up  Value 

A  coincidence  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  initial  lot  to  the 
Milwaukee  police  department 
was  the  fact  that  only  two  days 
before  a  Milwaukee  patrolman 
became  a  traffic  fatality  while 
directing  traffic  at  night  during 
snow  removal.  It  is  believed 
that  a  safety  light  of  the  type 
presented  by  The  Sentinel  might 
have  avoid^  the  accident. 

Another  coincidence  was  that 
a  letter  was  published  on  the 
same  day  the  Sentinel  made  its 
imnouncement  of  the  presenta¬ 
tion.  in  which  the  writer  urged 
providing  patrolmen  on  traffic 
duty  with  red  pocket  flash  lights 
and  safety  clothing  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Actually,  The  Sentinel  had 
ordered  the  red  signal  lights 
several  weeks  previously. 

■ 

Stockton  Record 
Elects  New  Directors 

Stockton,  Calif. — At  a  special 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Stockton  Daily  Record  re¬ 
cently,  Ross  Williams,  general 
manager,  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  to  fill  the  va¬ 
cancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Fred  A.  Eckstrom,  Feb.  13. 

Clyde  W.  Long,  for  23  years 
a  member  of  the  accounting  de¬ 
partment  and  for  the  past  three 
years  auditor  and  assistant-sec¬ 
retary  treasurer  was  elected  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  a  post  also  held  by  Mr. 
Eckstrom. 

Members  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Stockton  Daily 
Record  as  now  constituted  are 
Irving  Martin,  president:  Irving 
L.  Martin,  vicepresident;  L.  V. 
Peterson,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher;  Ross  Williams,  general 
manager  and  Newton  Ruther¬ 
ford,  attorney  for  the  corpora¬ 
tion. 


MAKE  YOUR  RESERVATION  NOW 

The  18th  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association  is  April  5-6-7,  at  the  Carter  Hotel  in  Cleveland. 

WE  WANT  TO  SEE  YOU  THERE! 

Here's  your  big  chance  of  the  year  to  catch  up  an  everything  new  in  the  field  of  newspaper 
promotion.  We're  expecting  a  jumbo  turnout... and  the  program  of  events  is  worth  many 
times  the  low  registration  fee  of  $15. 

Doesn't  matter  whether  you  are  an  NNPA  member  or  not.  You're  still  welcome  at  our 
convention— whose  main  theme  this  year  is  "Fundamentals  of  Good  Newspaper  Promotion". 
Featured  Speaker  will  be  Glenn  Griswold,  editor  of  Public  Relations  News,  on  "Importance 
of  a  Good  Public  Relations  Program".  And  look  at  the  list  below  of  other  worthwhile  subjects 
to  be  discussed  by  a  succession  of  important,  informative  speakers. 

There  are  also  the  annual  Promotion  Exhibits— giving  you  an  opportunity  to  review 
what  the  other  fellow  has  been  doing— plus  two  cocktail  parties  (sponsored  by  Editor  & 
Publisher  and  Sales  Management),  two  luncheons,  one  dinner  and  an  entertainment  sur¬ 
prise.  Your  registration  fee  also  includes  a  temporary  guest  membership  in  the  Press  Club 
of  Cleveland  —  only  a  few  steps  from  NNPA  Convention  Headquarters. 

No  on-his-toes  promotion  man  wants  to  miss  this  big  get-together.  Remember  the  date 
and  place ...  Monday  through  Wednesday,  April  5-6-7,  at  Cleveland's  Hotel  Carter.  Make 
your  reservations  today— either  with  the  Carter  direct  or  through  Russ  Simmons,  Chair¬ 
man,  Convention  Committee,  The  Cleveland  Press.  Will  we  see  you  there? 


Here  are  some  of  the  important  subjects  to  be  discussed  by  guest  speakers  at  this  year's 
NNPA  Convention . . . 


"Importance  of  a  Good  Public  Relations  Program" 
Glenn  Griswold,  Editor  of  Public  Relations  News 

"How  Schools  of  Journalism  Can  Best  Help  NNPA" 

"Employee  Training  — An  Important  Field  in  Educa¬ 
tion" — Tom  Buck,  City  College  of  New  York 

"What  Agencies  Want  in  the  Way  of  Market  Data" 
arranged  by  4-A's  and  Bureau  of  Advertising 

"The  Typographer  is  the  Spgce  Salesman's  Best 
Friend"  — Edwin  H.  Stuart,  typographic  expert, 
Pittsburgh 


"Is  It  or  Isn't  It  o  Good  Idea?"  — a  talk  on  copy  and 
service  —  Dan  A.  Sullivan,  Pittsburgh  agency 
head  and  past-president  NNPA. 

"Basic  Principles  of  Good  Promotion  Copy" 

Sid  Bernstein,  Editor,  Advertising  Age 

"How  Youth  Programs  Help  Combat  Juvenile  Delin¬ 
quency" —  Capt.  Arthur  Roth,  Juvenile  Bureau  of 
Cleveland  Police  Department 

"The  1940  Census  and  What  It  Means  to  You"  — J.  C. 
Capt,  Director,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 

"It's  Your  Bureau  of  Advertising  — Use  It  and  Help 
It"  — arranged  by  Bureau  of  Advertising 
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SYNDICATES 


terials,  fireplaces,  game  rooms 
cabins,  interiors,  prefabs,  fare-’ 
houses  and  blueprint  reading. 
One  article  will  answer:  Is  thui 
the  time  to  build? 

Speci£il  stories  are  being 
contributed  by  DeWitt  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  Charles  Honce,  Sports 
Columnist  Whitney  Martin  and 
Radio  Editor  C.  E.  Butterfield. 

The  supplement  will  ne 
available  only  in  text  mat  form. 
Feature  Notes 

EUROPEIAN  datelines  will  ap¬ 
pear  on  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roose¬ 
velt’s  UNITED  FEATURE 
SYNDICATE  column  during 
her  forthcoming  trip.  She 
leaves  March  27  to  help  unveil 
the  FDR  statue  in  London, 
then  will  tour  Switzerland  ana 
Benelux. 

By  swapping  his  pen  for  s 
lithograph  pencil,  and  by 
drawing  thinner  lines.  Hank 
Barrow  is  giving  his  AP 
NEWSFEATURES  editorial 
cartoons  a  lighter,  shaded 
effect. 

Want  to  buy  an  original 
comic  strip  or  panel?  Some 
will  be  auctioned  to  benefit  the 
UN  Crusade  for  Children  dur¬ 
ing  a  Come  as  Your  Favorite 
Comic  Strip  Character  costume 
ball  April  1  at  the  Hotel  Plaza, 
New  York.  Noted  cartoonists 
are  to  appear. 

A  six-story,  illustrated  erati- 
cation  series  by  Dr.  Frank 
Thone,  SCIENCE  SERVICE 
biology  editor,  is  on  its  way  to 
SS  clients.  The  series  tells  why 
and  how  to  fight  the  rat 
menace. 

Fewer  Roses 

BILLY  ROSE,  back  from  a 

four- week  vacation,  resumes 
his  BELL  SYNDICATE  column 
March  29. .  .but  on  a  thrice, 
rather  than  five  times,  a  week 
schedule.  He  told  his  editors 
he  could  turn  out  livelier 
pieces  by  writing  fewer  of 
them. 


Adele  Garrison  at  75 
Keeps  Serial  Running 


MEARLY  75,  Adele  Garrison 
has  an  ambition  —  to  write 
magazine  short  stories.  Mean¬ 
while,  she  continues  to  length¬ 
en  the  world’s  longest  story, 
now  estimated  at  more  than 
10,000,000  words  and  currently 
titled  “Love’s  Perilous  Path’’. 

Por  close  to  33  years  she  has 
been  turning  out  King  Featxires 
Syndicate’s  serial  of  married 
life  that  began  in  1915  as 
“Revelations  of  a  Wife’’.  That 
August  she  sat  down  and  be¬ 
gan  the  first  instalment: 

“Today  we  were  married.” 

She  Starts  a  New  One 
Two  wars  later,  but  less  than 
a  generation  in  the  lives  of  her 
characters,  Madge  2ind  Dicky 
Graham,  they,  their  friends 
and  their  friends’  relatives  are 
daily  facing  problems.  Last 
year  the  author  added  to  the 
writing  of  her  daily  instalment 
a  weekly  serial,  “Jan  and  Bill’’, 
“I  revel  in  that  because  the 
heroine  talks  in  modern  slang,’’ 
the  still  alert  and  youthful 
writer  told  E  &  P. 

If  at  73  she  can  start  a  new 
serial,  who  would  dare  bet  she 
won’t  learn  to  write  short 
stories  at  75? 

“There  are  two  ways  of  giv¬ 
ing  out,”  she  quoted,  “to  wear 
out  and  to  rust  out.  And  I’d 
much  rather  wear  out” 

Married  life  for  the  fictional 
Grahams  as  related  by  Adele 
Garrison  has  been  far  from  un¬ 
exciting.  Aside  from  “love’s 
perilous  paths”  the  25  perma¬ 
nent  characters  have  been 
threatened  by  a  Nazi  sub¬ 
marine  off  Long  Island,  res¬ 
cued  a  queen  in  a  mythical 
European  kingdom,  captured 
spies,  escaped  through  secret 
passives,  recovered  sacred 
Chinese  gems  .  .  . 

“My  dear,  there’s  nothing 
that  I  haven’t  got  into  the  story 
—Just  mention  something.  If 
I  haven’t  got  it  I’ll  use  it. 

“Pirate  treasure?  No.  1 
haven’t  had  pirate  treasure 
— ^That’s  an  idea!  But  I’ve 
had  jewels  from  the  Inca 
gods.” 

*Love-No  Lost’ 

From  real  life  the  KFS 
serialist  borrowed  her  late 
husband’s  crisp  language,  oc¬ 
casional  incidents  and  one 
character,  a  dear  lighthearted 
friend  whom  she  named  “Her 
Fluffiness.”  After  the  friend 
died  she  was  never  able  to  re¬ 
create  the  character  and  never 
again  borrowed  a  person  from 
life,  she  said. 

A  loose  formula  rather  than 
planned  plot  has  guided  the 
novelist  through  her  more  than 
32  years  of  story:  “Love,  no 
lust”:  “little  domestic  incidents 
from  day  to  day,”  and  melo¬ 
drama,  “regular  Graustark 
stuff.” 

Some  time  ago,  she  related, 
a  salesman  went  to  Ward 
Greene,  now  KFS  editor  and 


general  manager,  and  wanted 
the  serial  mod^er^zed. 

“That  woman  has  baked  that  of  ^ 

cake  for  15  years,”  Greene  an-  attent 

swered.  “The  subs^bers  like  ^ItuusS 

it  Now  don’t  interfere  with  structions 
the  recipe.”  artists.  Of 

No  one  has.  But  Adele  Gef-  the  newsp 
rison  admits;  sections  on 

“I  never  know  from  one  Ideas, 

minute  to  another  what  the  ™ 

next  thing  is  going  to  be.”  9"  , 

An  editor  once  went  to  her, 
she  recalls,  and  demanded,  ill 

“What  is  in  that  secret  box 
you’ve  been  writing  about?”  ana 

“WeU,  Gene,”  she  told  him,  ® 

“when  I  find  out  myself  Ill  *  j  ^  ^ 
teU  you.”  Ji®*^  N.®Y 

“And  two  years  later,”  she 
concluded  the  story,  “I  found  ^ook.  aSis 

t6xt  bv  A 

She’s  Mrs.  Matty  White  exectiHve 

Mrs.  Matty  White,  as  Adele  o^bHcattln 

Garrison  is  known  in  real  life,  Ufe  Insuri 
has  herself  had  a  plentifully  The  bool 
eventful  career.  In  the  cradle  art  lessons 
she  was  nicked  up  by  a  fern-  overview  c 
inlst  relative.  Her  mother  the  work  o 
promotly  snatched  her  back,  artists  in  t 
but  apparently  too  late.  Nana  B.  Home-Bu 

Springer  broke  away  from  a  Aniiirr» 
normal  10  years  of  schoolteach-  AIMED  at 
ing  to  become  a  star  sob  sister  .  ,®®  j®  P® 
for  the  Chicago  American  and  “**  dream 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  «®Xj’ 

Evelyn  Campbell  be  instru-  PfSC  Build 
mental  in  saving  Jocko  Briggs 
from  the  gallows  and  securing  NEWSFEA 

his  acquittal.  David  ( 

She  married  a  fellow  re-  J"®®^  estate 
porter.  Martin  A.  White,  and 
moved  with  him  to  New  York  vT  ♦ 
where  he  became  Associated 
Press  general  news  editor  and  i“®  ®xpec 
she  devoted  herself  to  having  boom,  cov 
two  children.  They  didn’t  keep 
her  busy  enough;  so  die  went 
over  to  see  M.  Koenigsberg  at 
KFS — It  was  then  News¬ 
paper  Feature  Service — and 
the  serial  planned  to  appeal  to 
as  wide  a  range  of  interests  at 
possible  CTew  out  of  their  talk. 

It  proved  so  popular  that  after 

a  vear  it  was  made  a  daily 

feature  —  and  Mrs.  White 

asked  for  more  than  $30  a 

week.  Koenigsberg’s  biography 

credits  Its  pull  with  adding  FOf  fGO 

$100,000  to  the  selling  price  of 

the  Springfield  (Tib)  News-  DC 

Record.  B 

Proud  now  of  being  a  grand¬ 
mother  (with  plenty  of  photo¬ 
graphs  to  prove  it)  Mrs.  White  Year  in  ai 

of  'em 

“My  granddaughter  claims  .. 

I’m  the  grandmother  of  all  the  Cnicag 

soap  operas.”  but  "I’d  give  my  .  .  .  provi 
right  leg  to  go  but  on  a  good  ohonina' 
news  story  again.”  “ 

Gene  Byrnes’  Guide  You  an 

How  does  an  artist,  Fontaine  ® 

Fox,  for  instance,  draw  his  o®'’  •  ® 
comic  panel?  on  any  a 

In  “Toonerville  Folks”  as  tarritnru 
Gene  Byrnes’  new  “Complete  '®'’''0  Y* 
Guide  to  Drawing  Illustration, 

Cartooning  and  Painting”  saya:  «  ....... 

"Wt.  Fbx  has  develop^  a  style  CHICAGO  TR 


Woman's  Faotoraa 
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11111(1  SHOW 

After  five  years,  John  Ringling  North  again  has 
taken  over  the  presidency  of  the  Ringling  Bros, 
and  Barnum  &  Baily  Circus,  —  this  time  with 
51  per  cent  of  the  stock  and  full  control. 

His  first  order  to  the  press  department  read: 
”Put  it  back  the  way  it  was  in  1942”. 


And  that’s  the  way  it  is  —  with  men  who 
have  many  years  of  Ringling  experience.  They 
have  been  around,  and  know  their  newspapers 
as  stalwart  friends. 

They  are  now  in  New  York,  where  the 
1948  season  opens  in  Madison  Square  Garden 
Wednesday  night,  April  7th. 


Press  Staff  of  The  Greatest  Show  On  Earth 

ROLAND  BUTLER,  Gen.  Press  Rep. 

FRANK  BRADEN.  Story  Mun  •  GARDNER  WILSON 
WILLIAM  FIELDS  •  EDWARD  JOHNSON.  Conir.  Press  Agent 
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Editor  Claims  Top  Men 
Are  on  Small  Dailies 


By  Wallace  B.  MacLachlon 

Editor  Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.)  Monitor-Leader 


THERE  is  many  a  big  town 

newspaper  reporter,  hiding 
behind  a  glamorous  byline,  who 
couldn't  hold  down  a  small  daily 
beat  for  a  week. 

What  is  more,  their  ridiculous 
habit  of  looking  down  beery 
noses  at  non-metropolitan  col¬ 
leagues  is  just  a  bit  insufferable. 

I  made  these  not-at-all  pro¬ 
found  comments  to  a  top-flight 
big  town  city  editor  not  long  ago 
and.  while  at  first  inclin^  to 
scoff,  he  finally  admitted  that  I 
was  more  than  half  right.  I’m 
sure  of  it. 

He  suggested  that  other  met¬ 
ropolitan  city  editors  might 
prove  interested  in  my  accusa¬ 
tions:  and  that  other  small  town 
newsmen  might  care  to  express 
their  views.  Hence  this  tempest 
in  a  teapot. 

First  of  all,  of  coure,  I  am  not 
so  artless  as  to  assume  that 
metropolitan  reporters  "just 
grew  that  way.”  Undoubt^ly 
many  of  them  came  originally 
from  the  hinterland  and  were 
once  capable  of  turning  out  a 
good  day’s  work. 

But  time  and  self-glorification 
have  ruined  many  of  them  for 
good  reporting.  There  are  too 
many  “experts”  intent  upon 
playing  all  the  angles — includ¬ 
ing  astronomical  overtime 
claims. 

When,  as  frequently  happens 
in  our  bailiwick,  the  big  town 
boys  invade  our  precincts  they 
are  prone  to  distinguish  them¬ 
selves  solely  by  draping  their 
unpressed  pants  over  tavern 
stools  and  relating  tall  tales  of 
the  “big  stories”  they  have  cov¬ 
ered. 

If  they  bat  out  one  story  a 
day  they  think  they  are  doing 
fine.  All  too  frequently  they 
confuse  their  own  questionable 
news-gathering  talents  with  the 
circulation-awareness  of  head¬ 
line  hunting  officials.  And,  pa¬ 
thetically,  they  begin  to  think 
of  themselves  as  Men  of  Letters 
— authors,  no  less. 

Well,  I've  looked  over  a  lot 
of  their  copy — prior  to  its  hitting 
either  re-write  or  the  copy  desk. 
By  and  large  it  was  decidedly 
inferior,  inaccurate  and  shame¬ 
fully  slant^.  Any  self-respect¬ 
ing  small  city  editor  would  con¬ 
sider  firing  a  reporter  who 
turned  in  such  rot. 

In  short,  big  town  news  pro¬ 
duction,  in  the  rough,  shows  far 
less  talent,  honesty  and  original¬ 
ity  than  does  that  stemming 
from  the  small  city  news  room. 

But  these  same  superior  gents, 
filing  stories  from  points  many 
miles  removed  from  their  own 
city  desks,  bask  in  the  abilities 
of  the  rim;  and  go  on  their 
merry  way  as  they  indulge  in 
character  assassination,  misstate¬ 
ment  and  sheer  shoddy  report¬ 
ing. 

They  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 


’one  of  the  evils  of  present  day 
journalism. 

Here,  in  the  small  city,  how¬ 
ever,  we  must  face  our  news 
sources  on  the  morning  after. 
We  pull  no  punches  but  we 
make  a  fetish  of  being  correct. 
Our  reporters  turn  in  an  average 
of  seven  yarns  each  day  ranging 
from  the  birth  of  triplets  to  vio¬ 
lent  death.  They  have  to  be 
fast,  accurate  and  versatile. 
(There  are  but  seven  reporters 
and  one  snapper  on  our  staff). 

Why,  if  they’re  so  good,  aren’t 
they  in  the  big  time? 

Well,  there  are  a  variety  of 
answers.  Some,  perhaps,  may 
yet  drift  there  and  deteriorate, 
too.  But.  fundamentally,  our 
reporters  are  simply  too  ambi¬ 
tious  to  get  lost  in  the  shuffle. 
Like  newsmen  everywhere  most 
of  them  aspire  to  eventual  own¬ 
ership  of  their  own  publications. 
Here,  on  our  staff — and  a  thou¬ 
sand  other  similar  setups 
throughout  America — they  get 
occasional  stints  at  the  telegraph 
and  news  desks.  They  learn 
vigorous  news  writing,  sharp 
editing  and  good  head  writing. 
What  is  more  they  are  rather 
surprisingly  well  paid.  And.  of 
no  little  importance,  they  like 
living  in  a  small  town  ( this  one 
is  but  18.000  population)  where 
they  know  their  neighbors  by 
their  first  names. 

Our  average  reporter  is  31 
years  old.  married  and  has  a 
good  college  or  university  edu¬ 
cation.  ( Currently  on  our  staff 
are  graduates  of  Michigan,  Iowa, 
Illinois,  Yale  and  Alabama.)  He 
has  been  with  us  an  average  of 
seven  years. 

And,  lest  anyone  misunder¬ 
stand  my  motives,  it  is  a  fact 
that  our  own  news  stand  sales 
show  their  most  marked  ascen¬ 
dancy  during  the  periods  of  out¬ 
side  invasion.  Readers  have 
learned  long  since  that  they  can 
find  more  detail,  a  far  greater 
degree  of  accuracy  and  better 
written  stories  in  our  columns. 
Big  town  headlines  may  whet 
their  appetites  but  we  supply 
the  meal. 

Now  that  I  have  invited  a  hail 
of  brick  bats  I  have  a  suggestion 
or  two  for  harried  big  town 
news  editors. 

If  I  were  in  their  shoes  I 
would  take  time  out  to  check 
some  of  the  more  questionable 
“facts”  injected  into  outstate 
yarns  written  by  staff  reporters. 
I  would  hesitate,  also,  to  smear 
individuals  or  whole  communi¬ 
ties  at  the  whim  of  some  glib- 
tongued  and  cynical  lad.  What 
is  more  I  would  give  some  of  my 
ranking  “experts”  a  stiff  work¬ 
out  twice  a  year  on  a  downtown 
beat.  It  might  serve  to  re¬ 
awaken  their  sense  of  news — and 
of  honest  reporting. 

Perhaps,  even,  someone  could 
take  time  to  teach  them  to  write! 

All  of  which  leads  me  to  con¬ 


clude  that  it  is,  actually,  the 
small  city  daily  reporter  who 
could  properly  adopt  a  super¬ 
cilious  attitude.  But  he  won’t. 
He  has  far  too  much  good  sense 
to  be  concerned  about  sopho- 
moric  poses. 

Perhaps  the  visiting  scribes 
from  the  big  time,  would  get  just 
a  little  more  cooperation,  and 
prove  a  far  greater  adjunct  to 
their  newspapers’  prestige,  if 
they  would  begin  to  realize  that 
their  small  city  colleagues  have 
something  on  the  ball. 

Man  for  man  I’ll  take  the 
small  daily  reporter  every  time. 

Okay,  boys,  unwind  your 
pitching  arms! 

■ 

Newspaper  Is 
Salesman's  Ally 

Toledo,  O. — The  return  to 
competitive  markets  was  hailed 
here  last  week  by  Walter  C. 
Ayers,  senior  partner  in  Brooke, 
Smith,  French  &  Dorrance 
Agency,  as  a  new  era  in  which 
the  country’s  newspapers  would 
play  a  part  more  potent  than 
ever. 

“The  country’s  salesmen  once 
again  will  look  to  the  newspa¬ 
pers  as  one  of  their  strongest  al¬ 
lies  in  the  task  of  selling  Amer¬ 
ica,”  Ayers  said. 

He  was  addressing  500  sales 
executives,  business  leaders,  fa¬ 
culty  members  and  students  at 
the  Institute  of  Business  Trends 
conducted  by  the  University  of 
Toledo’s  College  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

“Now  we  can  do  the  job  that 
conditions  have  made  impossi¬ 
ble  for  at  least  five  years,”  he 
said. 

■ 

SDX  Chapter  Initiates 
10  St.  Louis  Newsmen 

St.  Louis,  Mlo. — Ten  St.  Louis 
newspapermen  were  initiated 
into  the  professional  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  here  recently. 
Guests  at  the  dinner  meeting  in¬ 
cluded  three  past  national 
presidents  of  the  journalism 
fraternity:  Palmer  Hoyt,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Denver  ( Colo. )  Post; 
Irving  Dilliard,  editorial  writer 
for  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and 
Donald  Clark,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Midwest  Banker. 

Those  admitted  to  member- 


sen 

BBSSI**® 


ship  were.  Robert  A.  Barracks, 
managing  editor  of  East  St. 
Louis  Journal;  Norman  E. 
Isaacs,  managing  editor  of  St. 
Louis  Star-Times;  Ben  H.  Reese, 
managing  editor  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch;  Lon  M.  Burrows,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat;  Robert  B.  Armstrong, 
Jr.,  chief  of  the  Globe-Democrat 
Washington  bureau;  Kenneth  D. 
Tooill,  editor  of  the  Star-Times 
editorial  page;  Tom  Yarbrough, 
chief  of  the  Associated  Press 
bureau;  Harry  Wohl,  chief  of 
the  Star-Times  Washington  bu¬ 
reau;  Taylor  Spink,  publisher 
of  Sporting  News;  and  William 
Blair,  chief  of  the  New  York 
Times  bureau. 
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NOT  JUST  A 

SCRAP  BOOK 

bui  a  Promotional 

IDEA! 

•  Create  and  retain  your  ad¬ 
vertisers'  good  willl 

^  Encourage  more  and  con¬ 
sistent  linagel 

•  Impress  advertisers  with  your 
effort  to  serve  them  betterl 

•  Save  your  sales  staff’s  time 
and  efforti 

•  Comparison,  reference,  lay* 
out,  made  easier  for  adver¬ 
tisers. 

10  Keep  your  news¬ 
paper's  name 
before  your  ac¬ 
count! 

Your  moafheed  in 
gaid  on  rich  #n«- 
1  roon  Spanish 
I  grain  faofner- 
\  efte. 

I  Available  in  tab- 
P  loid  and  full  page 
'  sixes. 
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He  drives  as  if  your  life  depended  on  it 

. . .  because  it  does! 


A  truck  driver  doesn’t  consider  himself  a  professional  until  he  puts 
at  least  50,000  miles  behind  him— without  a  scratched  fender.  Ask 
any  driver  how  he  does  it,  and  he’ll  tell  you,  "Safety  is  no  accident!" 

The  fact  that  he  is  a  safe  driver  is  because  truck  operators  all  over 
America  regard  safety  as  a  large  responsibility.  Each  year,  truck 
drivers  turn  in  "no  accident”  reports  to  their  employers  .  .  •  and 
awards  are  given.  Awards  they’re  mighty  proud  of! 

Your  "Big  Brother”  of  the  highways  thinks  of  you  first.  Dim¬ 
ming  his  lights  .  .  .  keeping  to  the  right  .  .  .  placing  flares  on  the 
highway  when  his  truck  is  disabled. 

Since  highway  transportation  is  the  life  blood  of  the  nation  . . . 
and  trucks  must  roll  .  .  .  we  make  it  our  business  to  develop  the 
safest  drivers  in  the  world ! 


This  target  on  a  truck  shows  that  the  company 
and  driver  are  pledged  to  courtesy  and  safety 
on  the  road.  They  are  taking  active  part  in  the 
National  Courtesy  and  Safety  Campaign  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  American  Trucking  Associations. 


THE 


AmericanTrucking 


INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSOCIATIONS,  WASHINGTON  «.  D.  C. 
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History  of  Different 
‘Shield  Laws’  Traced 

By  Walter  Steigleman 

Deportment  of  Journalism.  Indiana  University 


THE  TWO  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 

newspapermen  who  went  to 
Jail  for  refusing  to  disclose  the 
source  of  their  gambling  infor¬ 
mation  figurativ^y  shared  their 
cells  with  more  than  a  score  of 
colleagues  who  have  been  im¬ 
prisoned  since  the  turn  of  the 
century  for  the  same  offense. 

When  a  newspaperman  is 
faced  with  a  choice  between 
legal  duty  on  the  one  hand  and 
professional  honor  on  the  other, 
only  11  states  permit  him  by 
law  to  maintain  his  code  of 
ethics.  And  in  one  of  those 
states — New  Jersey — the  courts 
have  placed  his  status  in  grave 
doubt  despite  the  law. 

Two  other  states — and  pos¬ 
sibly  five — give  him  a  ’“fighting 
chance”  to  escape  with  his 
honor  but  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States  he  must  choose 
duty  or  go  to  Jail. 

How  Maryland  Acted 

In  1896  while  a  Maryland 
grand  Jury  was  considering  an 
important  case,  John  T.  Morris, 
reporter  and  later  city  editor  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  predicted  an 
indictment  so  accurately  the 
prosecutor  declared  there  had 
been  a  “pipe  line”  into  the  in¬ 
quiry  room.  'ITie  presiding 
Judge  instructed  the  Jurors  they 
might  hold  Morris  in  contempt 
for  refusing  to  reveal  his  news 
sources,  and  the  reporter  was 
imprisoned.  Fortunately,  the 
life  of  the  grand  Jury  expired 
within  four  days  and  Morris 
then  went  free. 

The  Sun,  however,  cam¬ 
paigned  strenuously  for  a  pro¬ 
tective  law  and  within  two 
months  the  Maryland  legisla¬ 
ture  extended  the  right  of  priv¬ 
ilege  to  a  reporter  and  his 
sources.  It  became  the  country’s 
first  so-called  “shield”  law. 

Bench  and  bar  bitterly  op¬ 
posed  the  law  and  one  legal  au¬ 
thority  of  the  time  wrote: 
’.  .  .  the  statute  makes  the  most 
irresponsible  tramp  reporter  a 
privileged  person  in  the  matter 
of  communications  the  same  as 
doctors  and  lawyers.” 

So  vigorous  was  the  legal  ob 
Jection  that  it  was  37  years  be¬ 
fore  another  state — New  Jersey 
— adopted  a  similar  statute. 

The  theory  of  privilege  is  that 
there  are  certain  relationships 
in  society  in  which  the  parties 
should  be  able  to  talk  or  write 
freely  without  their  conversa¬ 
tions  or  communications  being 
disclosed.  Society  has  decided 
that  in  these  relationships 
greater  good  will  come  if  those 
conversations  remain  secret 
than  if  they  were  disclosed. 

New  York  a  Paradox 

Down  through  the  years,  the 
matter  of  privilege  was  con¬ 
tested,  first  in  England  and  then 
in  the  colonies.  By  statute  or 
common  law,  most  states  now 
recognize  privilege  between 
lawyer  and  client,  doctor  and 
patient,  husband  and  wife,  and 
minister  and  communicant. 
Louisiana  also  extends  privilege 
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to  certified  public  accountants 
and  in  Oregon  a  law  relieves  a 
stenographer  from  testifying 
about  the  letters  and  statements 
she  handled  in  the  regular 
course  of  her  employer’s  busi¬ 
ness. 

Paradoxically,  New  York, 
where  a  shield  law  was  never 
able  to  get  through  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  gave  the  greatest  impetus 
to  the  movement  among  news¬ 
paper  groups  to  have  their  news 
sources  protected  with  the  same 
confidence  as  those  other  classes. 
In  1935,  Martin  Mooney,  then  a 
reporter  on  the  New  York 
American,  refused  to  disclose 
the  "higher  ups”  who  told  him 
the  numbers  racket  still 
fiourished  despite  a  reputed  vice 
’.’clean  up.”  He  was  fined  $250 
and  sentenced  to  30  days.  When 
the  Court  of  Appeals  the  next 
year  affirmed  his  sentence, 
Mooney  dropped  an  unfinished 
script  in  Hollywood  and  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York  to  begin 
his  jail  term. 

“The  New  York  appellate 
court,  in  sustaining  the  verdict, 
followed  closely  the  thought  of 
Wigmore  who.se  work  on  evi¬ 
dence  is  the  lawyers’  Bible. 
Wigmore  called  the  shield  laws 
“legislative  novelties”  in  com¬ 
menting  that  “the  mere  fact  that 
a  communication  was  made  in 
express  confidence  or  in  the  im¬ 
plied  confidence  of  a  confiden¬ 
tial  relationship  does  not  create 
a  privilege.” 

The  New  York  court,  continu 
ing  the  same  reasoning,  conclud¬ 
ed  that  “no  pledge  of  privacy 
or  oath  of  secrecy  can  avail 
against  a  man  for  the  truth  in 
a  court  of  justice.”  The  court 
also  marked  out  the  battle  lines 
for  the  future  by  declaring  that 
“the  tendency  is  not  to  extend 
the  classes  to  whom  privilege 
is  granted  but  to  restrict  that 
privilege.” 

In  the  next  six  years,  how¬ 
ever,  newspaper  organizations 
succeeded  in  placing  shield  laws 
on  the  books  in  Alabama,  Ar¬ 
kansas.  Arizona,  California,  In¬ 
diana,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio  and  more  lately  Montana. 

Privilege  Sans  Statute 

In  addition,  a  survey  of  the  48 
states  shows  reporters  may  have 
privilege  in  a  few  others  in  the 
absence  of  contrary  statutes  or 
court  decisions.  Former  attor¬ 
ney  generals  in  Oklahoma  and 
Utah  expressed  an  unofficial 
opinion  that  court  decisions  in 
those  two  states  may  have  the 
same  effect  as  shield  laws. 

Georgia  extends  privilege  to 
a  “truthful  report  of  informa¬ 
tion  received  from  any  arrest¬ 
ing  officer  or  police  authority.” 
It  has  never  been  construed  ju¬ 
dicially  if  the  statute  merely 
means  a  newspaper’s  right  to 
plead  qualified  privilege  in  a 
libel  case  growing  out  of  a 
“truthful  report”  from  police 
officers  or  if  it  also  protects  the 
news  source. 

More  doubtful  is  South  Caro 


lina  and  in  New  Hampshire  the 
belief  is  that  the  presiding  judge 
may  extend  this  privilege  if 
"reasons  are  Justified  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy.” 

The  courts  of  Colorado,  Mich¬ 
igan  and  Washington  (state) 
like  those  of  New  York,  have 
refused  definitely  to  protect  a 
reporter  and  his  news  sources. 
In  all  other  states,  there  is  no 
statute  nor  court  decisions  to 
guide  the  newspaper. 

Laws  Tested  in  2  States 

The  courts  of  two  states  have 
been  called  upon  to  test  the 
shield  laws.  As  a  former  chief 
justice  of  the  United  States 
once  aptly  put  it:  "the  law  is 
what  the  Supreme  Court  says 
it  is.”  These  tests  should  have 
proved  how  valid  are  the  shield 
statutes.  Unfortunately,  they 
resulted  In  a  “draw.” 

Maryland’s  statute  received  a 
test  during  the  prohibition  era. 
A  Baltimore  reporter  refused  to 
disclose  the  source  for  his  story 
on  bootlegging  in  an  upstate 
county.  Maryland’s  highest 
court  ruled  he  did  not  have  to 
tell. 

In  New  Jersey,  however,  the 
courts  while  not  passing  directly 
on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law,  ruled  that  three  Hudson 
County  editors  must  tell  how 
interviews  from  certain  city  offi¬ 
cials  reached  the  newspaper  of¬ 
fices.  By  implication,  the  courts 
inferred  the  shield  law  was 
valid. 

The  effect,  however,  seems  to 
emasculate  the  statute  for  if  a 
reporter  must  tell  the  physical 
conununication  means  the 
source  may  be  disclosed  eventu¬ 
ally.  Assuming  the  story  was 
delivered  to  the  newspaper  of¬ 
fice  by  messenger,  investigators 
have  only  to  question  him  to 
learn  what  they  wish  to  know 
since  he  receives  no  immunity 
under  the  law. 

Ohio's  Is  Broadest 

Of  the  11  shield  laws,  Ohio’s 
statute  is  the  broadest  because 
it  includes  among  agencies 
which  may  not  force  a  reporter 
to  tell  his  source  “the  presiding 
officer  of  any  tribunal  or  his 
agent  or  agents,  or  before  any 
commission,  department,  divis¬ 
ion  of  bureau  of  the  state,  or 
before  any  county  or  municipal 
body,  officer  or  committee  there 
to.” 

Most  shield  laws,  patterned 
after  that  of  New  Jersey,  name 
specifically  as  the  agencies 
which  may  not  require  a  re¬ 
porter  to  tell,  only  the  courts 
and  legislature  but  do  include 
the  general  and  broad  term  “or 
elsewhere”  which  may  depend 
upon  legal  interpretation  of  the 
phrase.  Arkansas  affords  pro¬ 
tection  only  if  the  article  is 
published  in  good  faith,  without 
malice  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  welfare.  The  courts 
presumably  will  have  great  lee¬ 
way  in  interpreting  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  statute  because  they  will  de¬ 
cide  when  an  article  has  broken 
any  of  the  requirements. 

Congress  several  times  has 
considered  the  privilege  ques¬ 
tion  but  no  bill  has  been  able 
to  get  through.  In  1929,  two 
Washington  reporters  went  to 
ijail  rather  than  disclose  the 
names  of  boot’.eggers  about 
whom  they  wrote.  Agitation 
over  that  case  prompted  a  bill 


Senator  Thomas  C,  Desmond 
holds  copy  of  E&P  containing 
Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  News  staffers’ 
plea  for  passage  of  his  reporter 
confidence  bill.  But  New  York 
legislators  turned  deaf  ears,  voted 

a  year’s  study  of  measure, 

sponsored  in  the  House  by 
Fiorella  LaGuardia  and  in  the 
Senate  by  Arthur  Capper  of 
Kansas.  It  died  in  committee. 
An  even  earlier  federal  case,  in 
1914,  involved  two  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  reporters.  They 
refused  to  name  Jewelry  smug¬ 
glers  who  provided  them  with 
facts  for  an  expose.  The  re¬ 
porters  won  their  appeal  after 
their  counsel  dug  up  a  federal 
statute  which  forbids  any  dis¬ 
closure  of  customs  information 
without  the  expressed  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Newspapermen,  however,  have 
won  several  “moral”  victories 
from  Congress.  The  best  known 
came  during  Worid  War  II  after 
a  paper  printed  a  sto^  that 
merchant  longshoremen  in  Gua¬ 
dalcanal  had  refused  to  unload 
a  cargo  on  Sunday.  The  city 
editor  refused  to  tell  a  Congres¬ 
sional  committee  the  names  of 
the  marines  from  whom  his 
paper  got  the  story. 

■The  committee  did  not  press 
him  but  contented  itself  with 
commenting  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  would  have  been  helpful. 
"However,  we  are  aware,”  said 
the  committee,  “of  the  custom¬ 
ary  practice  of  newspapers  in 
not  revealing  the  sources  of  such 
stories.” 

Lawyers'  Arguments 

Bench  and  bar,  in  their  legal 
journals  and  law  reviews,  have 
been  articulate  in  fighting  the 
shield  statutes.  Most  of  their 
arguments  can  be  summarized 
under  these  principal  headings: 

1.  Authority  of  ihe  courts 
would  be  weakened  and  fair 
trials  made  impossible. 

2.  Criminals  might  be  ex¬ 
tolled  by  a  sensational  press. 

3.  Newspapermen  might  be 
turned  into  detectives  or  effed 
alliances  with  the  underworld. 

4.  Public  officials  could  be 
ridiculed  or  held  up  to  distrurt 
by  newspapers  who  then  wouw 
have  no  responsibility  for  re<^ 
fying  the  situation  they  exposed 
or  created. 

5.  Such  laws  are  not  needed 
because  only  a  small  percentage 
of  news  comes  from  such 
sources. 

6.  In  all  classes  of  privilW. 
the  parties  are  identified.  The 
shield  laws  do  not  identify  the 

( Continued 
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Schooling  Strengthens 
Hand  of  Any  Newsman 


By  Douglas  M.  Deringer,  Jr. 

Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader 


this  great  game  is  full  of  stand¬ 
ing  arguments  and  old  saws 
which  are  the  bone  of  conten¬ 
tion  almost  any  time  two  or 
more  newspapermen  get  to¬ 
gether.  Most  of  them  have  been 
kicked  around  since  the  days  of 
Pulitzer  and  most  have  never 
been  decided  completely.  In  the 
past  10  years,  however,  a  new 
dispute  has  come  to  light — prac¬ 
tical  experience  versus  the 

Shield  Laws 


second  party  to  the  requested 
privilege. 

The  Yale  Law  Review,  how¬ 
ever,  admitted  that  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  matter  lower  courts  have 
upheld  newspapermen  without 
expressly  recognizing  their 
claims  to  privilege. 

Newsmen's  Arguments 

Newspapermen  have  coun¬ 
tered  with  arguments  of  their 
own.  The  principal  headings 
for  their  arguments  are: 

1.  Disclosure  of  sources  shuts 
off  further  news  from  them. 

2.  Many  unhealthy  civic  or 
state  situations  or  crimes  are 
brought  to  public  attention  if 
newspapers  can  assure  their  in¬ 
formants  they  can  remain  an¬ 
onymous.  Many  sources  for 
such  news  are  reluctant  to  talk 
to  proper  authorities  for  fear  of 
retaliation.  A  city  employe,  for 
example,  who  discovers  “pe¬ 
culiar”  bookkeeping  in  the 
treasurer’s  office  would  not  com¬ 
plain  to  his  superior  for  fear 
of  losing  his  job.  A  citizen  who 
knows  about  a  crime  might  hesi¬ 
tate  to  tell  the  chief  of  police 
for  fear  of  reprisal  by  the  crimi-. 
nals. 

3.  The  printing  of  such  news 
is  a  public  service. 

4.  The  relation  between  a  re¬ 
porter  and  his  source  is  no  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  a  lawyer 
and  his  client. 

5.  Forced  disclosure  endangers 
freedom  of  the  press. 

6.  Libel  laws  afford  adequate 
guarantees  against  publication 
of  reckless  statements  or  innu¬ 
endoes. 

Texans  also  have  tried  to  ob- 
^in  a  shield  law  but  it  failed 
in  legislature.  A  bill  pushed 
through  the  Illinois  assembly  in 
1935  was  vetoed  by  Governor 
Horner  with  the  comment:  “It 
disregards  sound  legal  prin¬ 
ciples,  has  no  basis  in  jurtice, 
and  might  lead  to  a  great 
abuse.” 

Newspapers,  it  appears,  be¬ 
come  aware  of  the  situation  only 
when  some  of  their  workers  go 
to  jail.  Then,  they  may  win 
another  state  or  two  before  the 
momentum  of  the  movement  is 
lost. 

Judges,  as  the  Yale  Law  Re¬ 
view  admits,  are  reluctant  to 
meet  the  issue  face  to  face  in 
their  individual  court  rooms. 


"book  lamin’  ”  journalism  train¬ 
ing  of  colleges. 

Not  only  have  men  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  kicked  this  subject  from  re¬ 
write  battery  to  copy  desk,  but 
trade  journals  and  education 
publications  have  taken  up  the 
banner  of  one  cause  or  both. 
Editor  &  Publisher  has  seethed 
with  pros  and  cons  of  this  issue 
for  more  ems  of  type  than  read¬ 
ers  can  count.  But  always  the 
problem  is  attacked  from  a  sin¬ 
gle  point  of  view — always  it  is 
one  side  answering  the  other. 

What  of  the  man  or  woman 
who  is  interested  from  both 
angles — the  person  who  has 
graduated  from  a  journalism 
school  and  now  has  a  bit  of 
practical  experience  behind  a 
typewriter,  on  the  street  or 
jockeying  a  paste  brush  and  pair 
of  shears?  Or,  better  still,  what 
of  the  individual  who  went  from 
the  city  room  to  the  classroom? 
Perhaps  his  opinion  might  be 
valuable,  too. 

Points  on  Both  Sides 

There  are  points  in  favor  of 
both  arguments.  The  veteran 
copyreader  who  looses  his  wrath 
(  and  undoubtedly  a  flood  of  bit¬ 
ter  invective)  at  the  green  re¬ 
porters  and  freshmen  who  write 
■’around  the  story”  has  more 
than  just  a  gripe.  Too  often  this 
is  true.  Whether  this  trend  to¬ 
wards  verbosity  is  inspired  by 
colleges  or  not,  it  is  not  good 
newspaper. 

Likewise,  the  professors  who 
daily  deplore  the  state  of  Amer¬ 
ican  press  English  have  more 
than  little  reason  for  their  criti¬ 
cism.  Daily  and  weekly  writers 
exert  a  greater  influence  on  the 
reader  and  his  culture  than  any 
other  class  of  men  outside  the 
ministry. 

But  why  must  representatives 
of  both  sides  continue  a  war  of 
condemnation?  In  every  dispute, 
conciliation  is  the  best  solution. 
Editors  and  educators  alike  are 
noted  for  their  supposed  far¬ 
sightedness.  Why  then  must 
each  maintain  that  his  system  is 
best — why  not  compromise  for 
the  good  of  both? 

There  are  few,  if  any,  good 
newspapermen  who  won’t  agree 
that  possession  of  the  finest  lib¬ 
eral  arts  education  is  the  best 
background  for  newshounds — 
reporters,  editors  and  deskmen. 
Yet  many  times  an  aspirant 
fresh  from  college  will  find  his 
further  training  in  a  journalism 
school  brushed  aside  as  unim¬ 
portant  when  he  seeks  his  first 
job.  If  there  is  benefit  in  gen¬ 
eral  education,  certainly  there 
must  be  some  in  the  introduction 
which  a  student  acquires  in  a 
prepared  course. 

"True,  a  fledgling  newsman  or 
woman  must  start  at  the  bottom, 
but  any  contact  with  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  his  chosen  work  should 
be  worth  something.  Besides,  the 


journalism  graduate  in  most  in¬ 
stitutions  is  required  to  complete 
at  least  two  years  of  background 
subjects  before  taking  any  tech¬ 
nical  work.  Some  schools  even 
require  that  the  student  com¬ 
plete  degree  requirements  in  one 
liberal  arts  course  in  addition  to 
journalism — a  pretty  stiff  course 
of  training. 

How  many  reporters  in  their 
first  years  have  contact  with 
makeup,  typography,  headwrit¬ 
ing,  copyreading  and  all  the 
other  jobs  which  go  to  make  up 
an  editorial  department?  Most 
start  as  rewrite  or  leg  men  and 
it  s  a  long  time  before  they  hit 
the  second  bracket.  Two  years 
of  training  won  t  make  copy  edi¬ 
tors  or  makeup  men  of  them — 
it  won’t  even  make  reporters  or 
good  typists  of  many — but  at 
least  they  have  some  idea  of 
what  other  factors  in  daily  pro¬ 
duction  are.  It’s  a  sure  bet  they 
won  t  have  as  hard  a  time  learn¬ 
ing  from  old  timers  if  they  know 
wnat  to  look  for. 

All  these  things  are  no  guar¬ 
antee — the  schools  of  journalism 
can  turn  out  a  lew  misfits  just 
like  any  other  school — but  it  is 
certain  that  men  and  women  of 
marked  talent  will  be  much  the 
better  for  having  been  exposed 
to  a  smattering  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tals.  If  they  have  taken  the  gen¬ 
eral  education  they  acquired  and 
have  combined  it  with  the  tech¬ 
nological  studies  presented  them, 
chances  are  they  at  least  know 
what  they  are  getting  into. 

Training  Dubbed  ’Theoretical' 

However,  for  every  argument 
presented  for  journalistic  teach¬ 
ing,  the  hard-bitten  disciples  of 
the  old  school  can  give  one 
equally  as  credible.  'They  too 
can  back  the  book  followers  into 
an  argumentative  corner. 

Chief  contention  voiced  by 
most  skeptics  is  that  journalism 
training  as  given  in  most  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  is  theoret¬ 
ical.  From  experience  it  has 
been  proved  that  this  is  true — 
newspaper,  by  rules,  is  far  too 
intangible.  Every  paper  has  its 
own  style,  its  own  ideas  on  news¬ 
writing  and  treatment  of  stories. 
No  two  dailies  or  weeklies  are 
alike,  just  as  no  two  editors  will 
think  alike.  The  press  can’t  be 
standardized.  If  that  were  to 
happen,  its  teeth  would  be  ex¬ 
tracted. 

Graduates  of  journalism 
schools  should  be  taught  first 
and  foremost  that  any  training 
they  might  receive  is  merely 
orientation;  that  circumstances 
alter  cases;  that  the  ability  to 
write  correctly  and  readably, 
the  ability  to  recognize  and  run 
down  a  good  story  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  handle  it  after  the  creation 
stage  is  inherent.  It’s  known  as 
"news  savvy ■’  and  no  amount  of 
education  can  instill  it  if  the 
student  has  no  basic  aptitude. 

Schools'  Job  Is  to  Assist 

Newshounds  are  born.  Schools 
should  attempt  primarily  to  de¬ 
velop  their  talents  along  the 
right  lines,  teaching  good  gram¬ 
mar,  the  basics  of  writing  and 
the  importance  of  experience. 
No  reporter  or  editor  was  ever 
so  good  that  he  could  handle  his 
job  with  proficiency  without 
long  practical  experience. 

Just  because  the  book  pre¬ 


scribes  a  certain  style  of  writing 
or  a  certain  treatment  of  a  news 
story  doesn’t  make  it  right  A 
great  many  young  reporters 
make  this  mistake. 

Old  timers  make  errors  of 
judgment  too,  but  they  realize 
that  no  man  is  infallible,  nor  is 
any  rule  without  exception. 
There  are  misfits  who  spend 
their  whole  lives  in  writing,  but 
they  are  not  to  be  copied. 

Where,  then,  is  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion  in  this  two-way  battle? 
Firstly,  there  should  be  no  bat¬ 
tle.  Schools  and  papers  should 
work  together  to  iron  out  dif¬ 
ferences — to  turn  out  better 
trained  personneL  They  would 
be  a  greater  credit  to  the  uni¬ 
versities  and  a  much  greater 
asset  to  papers.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  how. 

Considering  journalism  as  all 
newsmen  like  to — as  a  profes¬ 
sion — why  not  treat  it  as  such? 
Doctors  serve  internships  and 
lawyers  often  work  in  offices  of 
others  before  they  branch  out 
on  their  own.  The  plan  should 
work  for  journalism. 

Give  the  average  student  two 
years  of  college  work  in  aca¬ 
demics  and  side  subjects  which 
he  needs  for  an  understanding 
of  a  variety  of  subjects.  Years 
spent  in  these  subjects  are  ac¬ 
tually  his  most  important.  Then 
set  aside  a  period  of  introduc¬ 
tory  courses — true  orientation 
with  a  minimum  of  technical 
training  outside  of  good  English 
and  composition  courses.  Then, 
while  he  still  has  some  time  left 
before  completion  of  bis  degree, 
farm  him  out  to  a  good  paper  as 
a  cub.  It  isn’t  necessary  for  a 
good  newsman  to  be  a  copy  boy, 
though  some  veterans  would 
have  you  think  so. 

Interneship  Recommended 

Let  the  student  spend  a  year 
in  the  best  workshop  anyone 
would  devise — a  working  city 
room.  Let  him  learn  news  work 
from  men  who  have  made  it  a 
lifetime — the  ones  who  have 
learned  it  the  hard  way.  Ideas 
have  not  been  formulated  and 
the  real  touch  he  has  with  his 
work  will  leave  its  mark  on  him. 

The  period  will  bring  many 
changes  and  make  many  impres¬ 
sions.  He’ll  be  able  to  see  things 
that  books  won’t  make  vivid. 
He'll  know  what  he’s  getting 
into.  And,  best  of  all,  he’ll 
prove  to  the  business  and  him¬ 
self  that  he  has  or  does  not  have 
the  makings  of  a  good  newsman. 
Many  men  get  into  journalism 
only  to  find  too  late  they  are 
misfits,  but  a  good  number  re¬ 
main  because  they  know  noth¬ 
ing  else.  While  there  is  still 
time  to  change,  a  man  can  make 
up  his  mind. 

If  the  student  makes  it  through 
the  workshop  period,  then  send 
him  back  to  the  classroom.  He’s 
served  an  apprenticeship  and  he 
knows  some  real  newspaper 
from  a  practical  point  of  view. 
He'll  know  better  what  the  high- 
sounding  phrases  mouthed  by 
professors  mean  and  he  will  be 
able  to  evaluate  finishing  train¬ 
ing  in  a  clearer  light.  He  can 
absorb  classes  in  law,  analysis, 
typography,  et  al,  because  he 
knows  the  problems  to  be  faced 
and  where  they  apply.  Too,  he 
can  ask  questions  and  get  an¬ 
swers  he  will  better  understand. 
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CIRCULATION 


N.  Y.  W-T  Cultivates 
Dealer  Good  Will 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


HOW  WOU1J3  you  like  to  start 

each  morning  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  figure  that  amounts  to  a 
nice  big  zero? 

Aside  from  mail  subscrip¬ 
tions,  zero  is  the  base  figure 
a  New  York  City  circulation 
manager  has  to  work  from  for 
any  given  issue.  His  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  ABC  circulation 
builds  up  from  scratch  every 
day.  He  has  no  boy  carriers, 
no  home  delivery,  no  control 
over  point-of-sale. 

Depends  on  Newsdealers 

In  New  York  proper  and 
throughout  the  suburban  area, 
consumer-contact  is  handled 
entirely  by  some  10,000  in¬ 
dependent  newsdealers.  This 
unique  arrangement  presents 
its  own  sales  promotion  prob¬ 
lems,  with  newsdealer  rela¬ 
tions  of  utmost  importance. 

Many  ideas  have  been  tried 
to  gain  the  cooperation  of  the 
typical  newsdealer  and  to  en¬ 
courage  his  service*  to  the 
newspaper-reading  public.  Ab- 
ble  Wallace,  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  has  furnished  us 
with  one  plan  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  through 
newsdealers. 

A  year  ago  January,  the 
World-Telegram  launch^  a 
circulation  promotion  cam¬ 
paign  based  on  tested  adver¬ 
tising  techniques.  Keyed  to 
the  theme  that  emphasized  ini¬ 
tial  letters  of  the  newspaper's 

name — “if  it’s  W.  T . it’s 

W.  T.’’  (If  it’s  Worth  Telling, 
it’s  in  the  World-Telegram”), 
the  camoaign  was  directed  at 
the  public  and  newsdealers. 

A''med  at  Dealers 

The  W-T  ads  appeared  in 
other  metropolitan  newspapers, 
or  car  cards  in  suburban  trains 
and  Manhattan  buses,  truck 
posters,  newsstand  cards,  di- 
*rect  mail  and  on  the  radio. 

To  appeal  more  directly  to 
the  ne^vsdea^er  the  phrase 
“your  friendly  newsdealer” 
was  made  an  integral  part  of 
the  World-Telearam  camoaign. 
Such  lines  as  “Get  the  World- 
Telegram  from  your  friendly 
newsdealer”  or  “Your  friendly 
newsdealer  has  your  copy*’ 
have  been  featured  in  all  ads 
to  date. 

To  stimulate  further  the  idea 
of  newsdealer  cooperation,  a 
portion  of  the  camoaign’s  di¬ 
rect  mail  aooropriation  has 
been  devoted  to  regular  sales 
pro’^'^tion  letters  to  newsstand 
outlets. 

“It  was  determined  that 
these  letters  should  meet  two 
reoulrernents:  thev  should  be 
extremely  simple  in  format  and 
they  should  be  of  dollars-and- 
centa  Interest  to  the  news¬ 


dealer,”  explained  Wallace. 

Used  Cartoon  Style 

Produced  in  cartoon  style, 
with  brief  copy,  the  mailing 
pieces  pointed  up  the  over-all 
campaign  theme  and  added 
this  tie-up  message;  “Sell 
more  papers.  Make  more 
money,  ^t  your  LATEST 
EDITION  World  -  Telegrams 
OUT  FRONT  and  ON  TOP  OF 
THE  PILE." 

“Actually,  emphasis  on  dis¬ 
play  featuring  the  latest  edi¬ 
tion  available  was  of  benefit 
to  alt  newspapers,”  said  Wal¬ 
lace.  “Nevertheless,  results 
more  than  justified  this  aspect 
of  the  campaim  in  direct  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram. 

“Selling  of  the  ‘friendly 
newsdealers’  theme,  together 
with  the  simple,  helpful  direct 
mail  series  to  news  outlets, 
created  a  new  awareness 
among  newsdealers  of  World- 
Telegram  concern  and  interest 
in  their  problems.” 

Fourteen  letters  were  sent 
during  the  course  of  the  year. 
By  last  fall,  routemen  and 
supervisors  were  reporting  an 
increasing  number  of  favorable 
newsdeale*"  comments,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Wallace.  Results  achiev¬ 
ed  warranted  a  continuation 
of  similar  newsdealer  promo¬ 
tion  in  1948. 

Circulation  Expenses  Up 

DESPITE  revenue  increases 

from  higher  subscription 
rates,  operating  costs  continue 
to  go  up.  With  this  thought  in 
mind,  E&P  has  asked  several 
circulation  executives  for  in¬ 
formation  concerning  this  prob¬ 
lem  of  expense  control. 

One  circulation  manager, 
representing  a  combined 
morning  and  evening  opera¬ 
tion  with  more  than  365,000 
daily  and  over  500,000  Sunday, 
furnished  the  following  in¬ 
formation: 

"In  our  case,  we  charge  all 
direct  circulation  expense  to 
the  circulation  department.  In 
addition,  we  charge  all  trans¬ 
portation,  mail  room  expense, 
cost  of  newsprint  and  han¬ 
dling,  ink  and  special  Sunday 
supplements. 

“On  that  basis,  we  were  able 
to  end  the  year  with  a  margin 
of  profit,  or  excess  of  circula¬ 
tion  revenue  over  total  of 
these  expenses.  However,  the 
margin  was  small  compared  to 
the  preceding  year.  For  the 
year  1946,  the  margin  of  rev¬ 
enue  over  expenses  was  9.6^c. 
But  despite  an  increase  of 
nearly  20%  in  revenue  in  1947, 
the  margin  of  revenue  above 
expenses  was  only  1.7%. 

‘Tor  the  year  1947,  per¬ 


centage  of  direct  expense  to 
revenue  for  all  circulation  divi- 
■ions  was  15.4%.  Transporta¬ 
tion  was  11.7%;  mail 
room,  9.8%;  newsprint,  ink 
and  supplements,  61.4%;  or  a 
total  of  98.3%  of  our  revenue. 
Payroll  alone  was  18.3%  of  our 
revenue  in  1947,  compared  to 
16.7%  in  1946.” 

Another  circulation  chief, 
with  a  combined  morning  and 
evening  circulation  of  over 
210,000  daily  and  315,000  Sun¬ 
day,  reported  that  1947  circu¬ 
lation  operating  expenses  were 
equivalent  to  40.8%  if  total 
earnings  from  circulation. 
However,  newsprint  and  press 
are  not  included  in  circula¬ 
tion  costs. 

He  reported  that  expenses 
charged  to  circulation  were  di¬ 
rect  charges  such  as  nayroll, 
supplies,  traveling  expenses, 
including  transportation. 

“W  i  t  n  o  u  t  transportation 
costs,”  he  said,  “the  operating 
expenses  equaled  24.6%  of 
earnings.” 

Report  on  Postal  Rates 

E.  P.  SCHWARTZ,  Des  Moines 

(la.)  Register  and  Tribune, 
chairman  of  ICMA  postal  com¬ 
mittee,  has  made  a  revised 
study  of  R&T’s  circulation  and 
transportation  costs,  in  which 
he  shows  that  a  drop  of  3.7% 
in  total  amount  of  nostage 
spent  by  the  two  newspapers 
was  shown  between  1945  nnd 
1947. 

The  report  showed  how  pres¬ 
ent  mail  subscribers  can  be 
served  at  higher  net  revenue 
per  subscriber  in  they  were 
transferred  to  carrier  service, 
using  buses,  baggage  cars  or 
trucks  for  distribution.  “Ex¬ 
perience  over  a  long  period  of 
years  has  shown  that  we  can 
get  a  higher  retail  price  from 
carrier  delivered  subscribers 
because  of  the  superior  serv¬ 
ice,”  stated  Schwartz. 

Increased  postal  rates  will 
give  the  newspapers  less  net 
revenue  from  mail  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  leave  only  two  alter¬ 
natives,  according  to  the  re¬ 
port:  (1)  To  raise  the  price  of 
mail  subscriptions,  which 
would  cause  a  loss  of  mail 
subscriptions  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  a  loss  in  postal  revenue. 
(2)  To  transfer  all  of  ‘he  town 
mail  subscribers  to  carrier 
service.  This  would  result  in  a 
loss  of  $40,000  annual  revenue 
to  the  postal  department,  or 
more  than  20%  of  the  news¬ 
papers’  1947  second-class  pos¬ 
tage  bill. 

Gov.  Ex-Newspaperboy 

GOV.  Dwight  H.  Green  of  Il¬ 
linois  started  work  as  a 
newsboy  when  he  was  11  years 
old,  handling  both  a  morning 
and  evening  paper  route  until 
he  was  14,  according  to  the 
current  carrier  series  running 
in  the  Chicago  Herald -Ameri¬ 
can.  Each  day,  the  Herald- 
American  features  a  prominent 
business  leader  who  was  a  for¬ 
mer  newspaper-boy,  along 
with  a  biographical  sketch  of 
a  H-A  carrier  boy. 


Paper  Shortage 
Suspends  Shopper 

Chicago  —  Doivntown  Shop¬ 
ping  News,  owned  by  four 
State  Street  department  stores 
has  suspended  publication  be^ 
cause  of  newsprint  shortage 
The  shopper  has  been  published 
here  since  1932. 

Owned  by  the  Boston  Store 
The  Fair,  Marshall  Field  &  Co 
and  Carson,  Pirie  Scott  &  Co!i 
Downtown  Shopping  News  was 
formerly  a  24-page  semi-weekly 
publication,  featuring  ads  of  the 
four  department  stores.  It  had 
a  free  distribution  of  805,000 
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POLITICAL  MEDICINE  AND  MORAL  DETERIORATION 


The  distinfiuished  schfdar,  economist,  lecturer,  author  and 
liar-correspondent,  Melchior  Palyi*  ivrote  the  C.hitago 
Tribune  under  date  of  February  28,  1948.  Tin  •re  was  con¬ 
cern  and  urgency  in  this  letter  based  on  experience,  knotcl- 
edge  and  understanding.  It  was  published  in  '"The  Voice  of 
the  People”  on  March  8,  1948,  under  the  heading  "Corrup¬ 
tion  by  Socialized  Medicine.”  It  is  reproduced  herewith: 

“Chicafio,  Fel).  23. — Some  per  eeiit  of  Britaiii'ii  doetors 
have  voted  again»<t  participating  in  the  socialized  medicine 
system  proposed  hy  the  Lal)or  fiovernment. 

^  hat  interests  ns  in  this  country  is  tlie  question  whether 
socialized  medicine  is  jiood  or  had — how  it  works.  As  one 
who  has  seen  ami  studied  the  ^ 
world’s  first,  most  elaborate,  and 
best  organized  governmental  sys-  ,li 

tern  of  medical  service  in  actual  .l|||ljH  JKjajfe 

operation,  this  writer  cannot  help 
but  express  his  sincere  respect  for 

the  British  doctors’  intellectual  5.  VUM 

courage.  They  do  not  only  expose  |B|^^ ^ 

themselves  to  the  wrath  of  the  all-  ^ 

mighty  Labor  government  of  their  ' 

country,  hut  actually  refuse  to  ac- 

cept  wliat  amounts  to  an  extraordi- 

nary  bribe.  That  is  what  socialized 

medicine  amounts  to:  a  legalized  |  j 

system  of  corruption  and  bribe,  as  .'i  j  i 

tlie  (Jerman  example  of  its  opera-  T  ^ 

tion  over  a  long  period  of  years  has  |  |  |!;  )  TjT  TljT 

r  I  I'  ,  I  j 

Compulsory  general  health  insur-  a  ^  I  IIH 

ance  may  operate  under  one  of  two  I  i  I  ill 

schemes.  Either  the  patient  is  “alio-  i  i  I  '  i  H 

cated’’  to  one  or  to  a  few  specified 

doctors  or  he  has  the  choice  among  i  I  |F .  i 

all  the  doctors  who  have  signed  up 

with  the  system.  =.  ^  "* 

In  the  latter  case  —  with  free  - T — ' - 

choice  among  the  doctors  hy  the  Testimony  e 

patient — here  is  what  developed  in 

^  I  I  •  I  Reproduced  by  co 

Cerniany  and  wliat  is  to  he  ex-  Through  nation-wide  poll, 
pected  in  England  and  everywhere  parent  of  aii  phy.irian.  in  i 
else.  All  hut  a  very  few  doctors  unanimously,  pi 

must  sign  up  with  the  insurance  scheme;  they  must  do  so 
because  everybody  being  a  memher  of  the  scheme,  and  hav¬ 
ing  to  pay  his  or  her  contribution,  prefers  to  get  free 
medical  service,  rather  than  to  pay  for  it.  That  gives  the 
doctor  a  more  or  less  secure  existence  at  low  fees  hut  at  a  high 

4tP.4LYI«  MELCHIOR,  eronomint;  b.  Eiudapest,  Hungary,  March  1-1,  18*>2;  s.  Ed¬ 
ward  and  Marie  Palagyi ;  ed.  gymnaHiumn,  Hungary  and  ^Switzerland,  achU.  of 
rommerce,  Frankfort  and  Munich  (Mattiers  degree,  1912),  univa.  of  Ceneva  and 
Munich  tDoctora*  degree,  1915)  ;  m.  Raiaaa  Rubuch  of  RuHnia,  June  25,  1926,  elk*, 
Nat.  Bank,  Bremen,  Germany,  1915-16;  rep.  of  Auatro-llungary  Rank  and  Hun¬ 
garian  Ministry  of  Agr.,  1917  ;  teacher  in  bua.  acha.  and  unlva.,  Munich,  Coettinger, 
Kiel,  Berlin,  1918-22;  vlaiting  prof,,  U.  of  Chicago,  1926-27;  chief  ecunomUt, 
Deutflche  Bank.  Berlin,  H>28-33;  mng.  dir.  Currency  Research  Inat.,  Berlin,  and 
adviaer  to  Reichabank,  1931-33;  editor  Monetary  Economy,  monthly,  Berlin  1931- 
33;  founder  and  mem.  bd.  German  Free  Economy  League,  German  Savera  League, 
Berlin,  1932;  gueat  economiat,  Mi<lland  Bank,  London,  and  lecturer  Lniv.  Coll., 
Oxford,  1933;  viaiting  pr«>f.  an<l  reaearch  economiat,  11.  of  Chicago,  1*>3  i-37 ; 
economiat  Stifel,  Nicolaua  and  Co.,  inveatmenta,  St.  Louia  and  Chicago,  1937-10; 
lecturer  Northweatern  I’niveraity,  19-10;  viaiting  profeaaor,  I'niveraity  of  Wia., 
1940-42;  company  of  lllin«iia  aince  1*>I0;  financial  adviaer  to  aeveral  inatna.; 
lecturer,  an<l  radio  commentator.  Author  of  numeroua  booka  and  articlea  on 
econ.,  polit.  and  financiul  aubjects.  In  both  German  and  Kngliah.  War  corr.  in 
Europe  fur  Detroit  News,  1945. 

From  UUO*S  UUO  /V  CUIC  WO  ASD  lUJSOiS 


Testimony  <)f  on  ex^ei-f. 


Reproduced  by  courtesy  <if  The  I4ew  i  ork  Sunday  News 
Through  nation-wide  polls  of  opinion,  it  Is  known  that  91 
percent  of  all  physicians  in  the  United  States  are  familiar  with 
the  provisions  of  the  W'agner-Murray-Dingle  Bills.  Practically 
unanimously,  physicians  are  opposed. 


rate  of  “turnover.’’  Moreover,  the  iloetors  need  not  compete 
witli  one  another  in  terms  of  ipiaiity  ami  service. 

Actually,  a  new  kind  of  competition  arises,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  patient,  of  justice,  and  of  the  health  scheme's 
finances.  To  get  more  income — nay,  to  get  a  decent  income 
out  of  the  low  fees  on  which  the  scheme  naturally  is  being 
operateil — the  doctor  is  interested  in  getting  as  many 
patients  as  possible.  As  he  gets  the  more  patients  the 
“nicer"  he  is,  the  more  willingness  he  shows  to  declare  the 
patient  ill  and  to  provide  him  thereby  with  a  sick  leave 
as  well  as  with  cheap  (or  free)  medications. 

In  Germany,  quite  a  few  doctors  misused  their  positions 
in  the  scheme  by  being  liberal  to 
*  the  clients  and  having  as  many  as 

f  r  100  patients  visit  their  offices  each 

[w.  /  day.  The  quality  of  their  profes- 

[|||i  sional  service  deteriorated  accord- 

Bk  V  '^'li  ingly.  A  working  man  who  wanted 

to  have  a  day  off  would  go  to  his 
doctor’s  office  saying  he  had  a  head- 
ache,  get  a  prescription  for  an 
aspirin  and  a  statement  from  the 
doctor  that  he  was  unable  to  work 
k  j  /  that  day.  If  the  doctor  refused,  the 

/  patient’s  freedom  of  choice  per- 

mitted  him  to  shop  around  until 
he  found  the  cooperative  kind  of 

■  A  fantastic  corruption  developed 

that  wrecked  the  finances  of  the 
health  insurance  scheme  and  cre¬ 
ated  constant  deficits  which  had  to 
he  filled  at  the  taxpayers’  expense. 
A  decent  and  conscientious  doctor, 
on  the  oUier  hand,  languished  in 

iv-L.  '  M'j*  Without  the  patient’s  freedom 

,  J  n  to  choose  his  doctor,  compulsory 

‘  health  insurance  means  medical 

^  .T*  slavery  rather  than  free  medical 

\  of  The  Heui  )l  or k  Sunday  New9  ,  •'  ,  ,  *  «  .  , 

[.inion.  It  I.  known  that  91  scrvicc.  w  itli  free  choice  It  means 
^i'a^mnsre  iini/.“7faMirai^  ‘J*®  invitatlon  to  wholesale  cormp- 
in.  are  oppu.ed.  tion.  MfXCHIOR  PaLYI.” 

The  Wagner,  Murray,  Pepper,  Dingell  proposals  would 
rob  the  physician  of  his  freedom  of  action  and  decision. 
They  would  render  him  subordinate  to  a  bureaucrat.  Bu¬ 
reaucratic  control  would  destroy  the  intangible,  indefinable 
essence  that  is  the  secret  of  the  American  doctor  s  effective¬ 
ness.  These  things  the  American  people  should  know.  It 
is  believed  that  editors  of  American  newspapers  will  tell 
them. 

( Permission  is  granted  to  reprint  any  portion  of  this  <><f(Toriai) 
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Three  Newsprint 
Concerns  Show 
Big  1947  Goins 

Quebec — Net  profits  of  nearly 
$30,000,000  are  reported  for 
1947  by  three  of  Canada's  lead¬ 
ing  newsprint  concerns. 

Abitibi  Pulp  and  Paper  re¬ 
ported  an  increase  of  52.9%  over 
the  previous  year,  with  a  net 
profit  of  $8,563,046,  and  new  rec¬ 
ords  in  both  sales  and  earnings 
established.  Net  sales  amounted 
to  $64,340,010. 

Price  Brothers  and  Company 
reported  a  net  profit  of  $6,100,- 
000,  representing  earnings  on  the 
common  stock  of  $10.80  per 
share.  Operating  profit  for  the 
year  was  $14,200,000,  an  increase 
of  some  $1,200,000  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  while  working  cap¬ 
ital  at  the  close  of  1947  was 
$19,000,000. 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company  re¬ 
ported  net  sales,  royalties  and 
rentals  of  $143,864,583,  and  a  net 
Income,  after  provision  for  f^- 
eral  and  foreign  income  taxes 
and  minority  interests,  of  $14,- 
631,325.49. 

TTie  latter  company  reported 
that  its  timber  holdings  had  in¬ 
creased  to  over  1,800,000  acres 
as  a  result  of  acquisitions  in 
Maine  and  Georgia,  and  that  its 
assets  have  expanded  to  over 
$130,000,000. 

Pulp  production  for  St.  Regis 
in  1947  amounted  to  369.637  tons. 

Newsprint  Mills' 

Output  Slumps 

WHILE  production  declined  at 

United  States  and  Newfound¬ 
land  mills,  Canadian  mills  con¬ 
tinued  record-breaking  output  of 
newsprint  in  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary,  according  to  Newsprint 
Service  Bureau. 

Canadian  mills  produced  5,014 
tons  more  in  the  first  two  months 
of  1948  than  in  the  first  two 
month.s  of  1947,  but  U.  S.  mills’ 
output  dropped  6.3%  and  New¬ 
foundland  mills’  output  was 
down  14.5%.  ’Thus  there  was  a 
net  decrease  of  12,275  tons  in 
North  American  production. 

Mill  stockpiles  were  higher  at 
the  end  of  February,  but  the 
combined  total  of  147,598  tons 
compared  with  222.645  tons  at 
the  end  of  February.  194’7. 

Thie  Department  of  Commerce 
reported  newsprint  imports  in 
January  were  320,564  tons,  or 
69.343  tons  less  than  in  Decem¬ 
ber. 

In  terms  of  “needs”  of  various 
countries  participating  in  a  sur¬ 
vey.  the  United  Nations  Secre¬ 
tariat  reported  that  “a  marked 
inequality”  exists  in  newsprint 
distribution.  However,  the  ex¬ 
haustive  report  w’as  unable  to 
find  an  answer  to  the  prime 
question:  “If  all  restrictions 
were  lifted,  if  the  present  de¬ 
mand  continued  and  if  there 
were  full  use  of  the  world’s 
present  mechanical  capacity  for 
newsprint  production,  could  the 
world  demand  be  met?” 

A  considerable  amount  of  pro¬ 
duction  capacity  lies  idle  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Japan  and  Korea,  the 
survey  showed.  Canada  is  the 
only  key  country  where  news¬ 


print  production  shows  a  gain. 

Financial  circles  heard  that 
Argentina  was  extending  a  large 
amount  of  credit  to  Finland  in  a 
bid  for  newsprint.  At  the  same 
time.  Buenos  Aires  reports  said 
La  Piensa  had  received  ex¬ 
change  permits  from  the  Central 
Bank  enabling  it  to  import  34,000 
tons  of  newsprint  from  Canada, 
but  15%  must  be  sold  to  the 
government.  La  Prensa  is  fight¬ 
ing  a  previous  10%  deduction. 


High  Cost  oi  Mill 


IT  NOW  costs  $65,000  per  ton 
of  daily  capacity  to  build  a 
newsprint  mill,  to  provide  the 
minimum  necessary  working 
capital,  and  to  acquire  timber 


limits. 

“This  is  not  guesswork,  but 
present  day  experience,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Elliott  M.  Little,  president 
of  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  in  a  recent 
talk  at  MontreaL 

It  means,  he  said,  $32,500,000 


for  a  500-ton  mill.  ( In  1936,  the  307,967  tons  of  paper,  compared 
Newsprint  Service  Bureau  esti-  with  258,424  last  February  and 
mated  basic  capital  at  $40,000  223,244  in  February,  1946.  Stocks 
per  ton  of  daily  capacity.)  A  on  hand  at  the  end  of  last 
500-ton  mill  today  would  require  month  represented  a  decrease  of 


an  additional  $20,000,000  invest¬ 
ed  in  woodlands.  Little  esti¬ 
mated. 

Little  cited  labor  costs  as  a 
reason  for  the  present  high  cap¬ 
ital  requirement.  In  the  past 
two  years,  he  said,  the  basic 
wage  has  been  increased  by  13 
cents  and  then  by  17  Cents  an 
hour.  Workers  in  his  firm’s 
Quebec  mill,  he  said,  obtain  so¬ 
cial  benefits  equivalent  to  an 
additional  11.6  cents  an  hour. 

Big  Dent  in  Supply 

THAT  extra  day  in  February — 

a  Sunday — made  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  amount  of  news¬ 
print  consumed  by  daily  news¬ 
papers  which  report  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

’This  February  the  papers  used 


seven  days  supply  compared 
with  stocks  at  the  end  of  Janu¬ 
ary. 

Hawley  Deal  on  Again 

PORTLAND,  Ore.  — A  deal  is 
under  way  again  for  the  Haw¬ 
ley  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 

An  announcement  by  John  H. 
Smith,  president  of  Hawley,  said 
stockholders  of  Publishers  I^per 
Co.  have  until  April  15  to  de¬ 
posit  a  stated  minimum  number 
of  shares.  A  deposit  of  $500,- 
000  has  been  made. 

Officers  of  Publishers  Paper 
Co.  include  Norman  Chandler, 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 
president;  and  A.  E.  Bowen, 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 
News,  vicepresident.  H.  W. 
Bowers  of  the  Times,  is  treas 


Effective  April  6th,  1948 

THE  SCRANTON  TRIBUNE 

DAILY 

THE  SCRANTONIAN 

SUNDAY 

announce  the  appointment  of 

GILMAN,  NICOLL  &  RUTHMAN 

as 

National  Advertising  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  ★  CHICAGO  ★  PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON  ★  SAN  FRANCISCO  ★  LOS  ANGELES 
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Couples  Share 
Daily's  Party 
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Bihmingham,  Ala. — More  than 
330  Alabama  couples,  all  of  them 
wed  more  than  50  years,  help^ 
the  Birmingham  News  celebrate 
its  60th  anniversary  March  14. 

Total  attendance  at  the  party 
at  Hollywood  Country  Club  was 
more  than  1,200,  since  most  of 
the  couples  brought  friends  or 
relatives  with  them  as  escorts. 

The  couples  came  from  all 
corners  of  the  state,  one  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  traveling  215 
miles.  Awards  were  made  also 
to  the  couple  who  had  been 
married  the  longest,  73  years; 
the  couple  with  the  highest  com¬ 
bined  ages,  185  years,  and  the 
couple  with  the  most  living 
descendants,  150. 

Among  those  attending  w’as 
B.  B.  Cather,  of  Ashville,  Ala., 
who  knew  Col.  Rufus  N.  Rhodes 
when  he  founded  the  News  on 
March  14,  1888. 

Clarence  B.  Hanson,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News,  gave  a  short 
talk  on  some  highlights  of  the 
paper's  history  since  its  found¬ 
ing  by  Colonel  Rhodes,  includ¬ 
ing  growth  in  circulation  from 
628  to  more  than  160,000  daily. 

Mr.  Hanson’s  uncle,  the  late 
Victor  H.  Hanson,  was  publisher 
of  the  News  on  his  death  in 
1945.  He  had  been  connected 
with  the  paper  since  1909. 
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5,000  at  UN  Forum 

Newark,  N.  J. — An  estimated 
5,000  persons  turned  out  here 
last  week  for  a  three-session 
program  at  the  New  Jersey  For¬ 
um  on  the  United  Nations.  The 
forum,  sponsored  by  the  Newark 
News,  had  also  as  co-sponsors, 
the  News’  radio  station,  WNJR, 
and  the  New  Jersey  Branch  of 
the  American  Association  for 
United  Nations. 


keeping  people  healthy.  They  are  used 
in  heart  cases,  shock,  anemia,  pregnancy, 
general  surgery. 

You  may  never  need  any  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts,  but  you  still  benefit  from  them.  The 
meat  packer  covers  most  of  his  expenses 
by  saving  and  selling  glands,  hides,  hair, 
bones  and  non-food  fats  that  might  other¬ 
wise  be  wasted.  That  is  why  your  meat¬ 
man  can  buy  beef,  for  instance,  delivered 
to  his  store  for  less  than  it  would  cost 
him  to  dress  it  himself. 


It  takes  the  pancreas  glands  of  1,500 
cattle  or  7,500  hogs  to  make  an  ounce 
of  insulin— the  substance  upon  which 
more  than  one  million  Americans  with 
diabetes  depend  for  health  and  even 
life  itself. 

Insulin  is  available  only  because  the 
meat  packing  companies  carefully  save 
these  glands.  There  is  no  other  source. 
Meat  packers  .save  other  materials  used 
to  make  dozens  of  medicines  essential 
to  saving  life,  prolonging  life  and 


$5,000  for  Youth  Aid 

Newark,  N.  J. — The  Newark 
News  Welfare  Fund  has  pledged 
$5,000  to  two  organizations  seek¬ 
ing  to  provide  juvenile  guidance. 
The  association’s  funds  are 
raised  through  the  Golden 
Gloves  bouts  sponsored  by  the 
News. 


WHAT'S  NSW  IN  BUSINESS 
WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN  O 


Meat  college.  American  Meat  No  need  to  buy  a  pig  to  buy  a 
Institute  Foundation  at  the  Uni-  pork  chop.  The  meat  is  divided 
versity  of  Chicago,  supported  into  convenient  wholesale  cuts 
by  the  meat  industry,  seeks  new  which  your  dealer  orders  as 
and  better  ways  to  process  needed.  Thus  he  is  able  to  keep 
meat  products  and  by-products,  his  stock  fresh  and  varied. 


Shoes  to  soap.  Meat  industry 
by-products  make  many  things 
we  need,  help  pay  cost  of  meat 
industry  service  and  contribute 
to  profits  which  average  only  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound. 


PROVIDES  THE  ANSWERS  IN 
A  DAILY  BUSINESS  COLUMN 
FEATURE  OF 


Reporter  Sings 
Loud  Prcdse  for 
Clipping  File 

By  Bill  East 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  —  No 
newspaper,  no  matter  how  large 
it  is  or  how  small  it  is,  should 
be  without  a  clipping  file. 

Reporters  on  the  Winston- 
Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel  will 
attest  to  this  statement  as  will 
reporters  on  hundreds  of  other 
newspapers  throughout  the 
country. 

The  important  thing,  however, 
is  that  many  of  the  smaller 
papers,  daily  or  weekly,  haven’t 
caught  on  to  the  importance  of 
a  clipping  file.  They  consider  it 
an  essential  part  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  a  large  daily  news¬ 
paper  only. 

But  the  Journal  and  Sentinel 
has  found  that  a  clipping  file 
has  saved  its  reporters  and 
deskmen  hundreds  of  hours  of 
extra  labor  in  the  few  years 
since  it  was  originated. 

Suppose  a  reporter  has  to 
know  quickly  the  goal  of  the 
Community  Chest  campaigns 
for  several  years  back?  If  there 
is  no  clipping  file,  he  must  call 
the  chest  office.  Probably  the 
office  worker  must  spend  sev¬ 
eral  minutes  checking  through 
old  records  and  the  reporter 
comes  up  with  a  net  loss  of 
valuable  time 

If  the  paper  had  had  a  clip¬ 
ping  file,  the  reporter  merely 


would  request  the  librarian  (or 
morgue-keeper)  to  bring  him 
the  file  of  clipping  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  Community 
Chest. 

In  the  case  of  the  Journal  and 
Sentinel’s  files,  the  chest  clip¬ 
pings  are  kept  by  yearly  cam¬ 
paigns.  A  moment’s  glancing  at 
the  clippings  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  available.  No  telephon¬ 
ing.  No  need  of  bothering  the 
chest  office. 

Each  morning.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Gabriel,  librarian  for  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sentinel,  and  her  as¬ 
sistant,  Miss  Dorothy  Groce, 
scan  all  editions  of  the  after¬ 
noon  Sentinel  and  the  morning 
Journal,  marking  all  clippings 
they  think  will  have  any  fu¬ 
ture  reference. 

Each  clipping  is  attached  to 
its  “jump” — if  it  has  one — with 
transparent  adhesive  and  is 
marked  with  a  stamp  as  to  what 
paper  it  appeared  in  and  the 
date  of  its  appearance.  ’Then 
the  day’s  filing  beg<rs. 

Actually,  it  is  amazing  how 
quickly  the  day’s  clipping  and 
filing  can  be  accomplished  and 
yet  what  rich  dividends  it  pays 
off.  ’The  files  are  divided  into 
a  subject  and  person  file. 

Cuts  and  mats  are  filed  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  it  is  NOT  neces¬ 
sary  that  a  picture  appear  with 
a  story  for  it  to  be  filed.  In 
fact,  only  about  one-fourth  to 
one-third  of  the  stories  clipped 
have  art  with  them. 

The  clipping  library  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  popular 
spots  in  the  Journal  and  Sen¬ 
tinel  office. 


behind  Burgess  Quality 


Uniform  high  quality. . .  deep  faithful  impressions . . .  consistent  shrink¬ 
age ..  .these  are  the  things  a  sterctityper  looks  for  in  a  mat.  And  these 
are  the  advantages  he  gets  in  Burgess  ('hrome  Mats  because  of  the  lab¬ 
oratory  precision  that  is  used  in  every  step  in  the  manufacturing  process. 

Burgess  has  applied  laboratory  procedure  to  the  production  line  and 
made  it  pay  in  customer  satisfaction.  During  the 
many  years  of  research  and  development  that  made 
possible  Burgess  (Chrome  Mats,  special  machinery, 
too,  had  to  be  designed  and  built'  Laboratory  pre¬ 
cision,  then  as  n«»w,  was  one  tif  the  factors  “behind 
Burgess  quality.” 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Mam/fa<turmrt  ofiW  DUtrikvton  uf  Svrgtt  Chromtm  and  Tea«-T«x  Matt 

ratiPoaT.'H.UNOis 

Pacific  Coon  RcprcMiUoliv*  RALPH  LEUR  CO.,  426  Peliofl  llda.,  SEATTLE,  WASR 
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City  Desk  Finds 
Carbon  Copies 
Are  Big  Help 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — Jim  Turn? 
oaugh,  city  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  Times,  believes  carbon 
copies  are  an 
answer  to  the 
city  desk’s  dead¬ 
line  problems. 

They  also  are 
valuable  for  fu¬ 
ture  reference, 
be  said. 

“The  writing 
of  carbons  by 
reporters  began 
during  a  strike 
a  year  ago,” 

Turnbaugh  said. 

“Runs  were  cov¬ 
ered  normally  Turnbaugh 
so  far  as  the  actual  writing  of 
the  news  was  concerned  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  publication  gap  in  the 
morgue  and  to  supply  city  cov¬ 
erage  for  the  paper’s  radio  sta¬ 
tion  and  the  Associated  Press. 
At  that  time  we  found  carbons 
were  valuable  on  the  copy  desk 
for  reference  purposes. 

“Some  weeks  later  we  decided 
to  try  carbons  in  the  regular 
handling  of  copy  on  the  desk. 
It  was  purely  a  trial  shot.  The 
idea  was  to  have  copy  on  the 
desk  for  reading  while  the 
longer  stories  could  be  sent  on 
to  the  composing  room  with 
head  to  come.” 

The  chief  advantage  to  carbon 
copies.  Turnbaugh  points  out,  is 


the  time  saving  element,  because 
the  copy  reader  doesn’t  have  to 
hold  any  part  of  the  story  to 
write  a  head.  Copy  readers  on 
the  Times  edit  the  original 
copies  and  send  them  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room  in  takes.  Heads  are 
written  from  the  carbons. 

“We  have  found  also,”  Turn¬ 
baugh  said,  “that  when  the 
question  of  authorship  or  con¬ 
tent  of  a  story  comes  up  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  its  length,  we  have  an 
immediate  source  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Instead  of  going  through 
the  complicated  process  of  find¬ 
ing  proofs,  sometimes  two  or 
three  days  old,  we  merely  get 
out  the  carbon  file  for  a  partic¬ 
ular  date  and  find  the  carbon 
copy  of  the  story  as  the  reporter 
has  written  it.” 

“We  have  only  one  reporter 
who  doesn't  make  carbon 
copies,”  Turnbaugh  said.  “He’s 
allergic  to  carbon  but  he  realizes 
their  importance.” 


April  17  Deadline 
For  Conventions 

Washington  —  The  committee 
in  charge  of  press  seating  at  ffie 
Republican  and  Democratic 
Conventions  has  fixed  April  17 
as  the  deadline  for  the  receipt 
of  applications  for  press  seats. 

The  committee  will  accept  no 
applications  not  in  the  mml  by 
that  date.  Applications  should 
be  addressed  to  Griffing  Biui- 
croft.  Chairman,  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Correspondents,  Sen¬ 
ate  Press  Gallery,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


We  of  Railway  Express  know  how  diverse  your  shipping 
requirements  can  be.  With  the  addition  of  hundreds  of  new 
express  cars,  motor  vehicles  and  other  equipment,  we  are 
building  our  service  to  meet  every  one  of  your  transporta¬ 
tion  needs. 

Such  improvements,  as  well  as  rising  maintenance  and 
operating  costs,  hove  made  higher  charges  inevitable— but 
these  charges  will  aid  us  in  making  Railway  Express  the  high 
standard  shipping  service  for  you  and  for  all  America. 

RAILWAY  EXPRESS 

. . .  Maintains  23,000  offices  (there's  one 
near  your  factory,  office  or  home); 

. . .  Uses  10,000  passenger  trains  doily; 

...Has  18,000  motor  vehicles  in  its 
pick-up  and  delivery  services; 

. . ,  Offers  extra-fast  Air  Express  with  di¬ 
rect  service  to  1 ,078  cities  and  towns. 

NATION-WIDE  RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 


SO 
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•  A  RICH  MARKET  —  32  5,000  brand  conscious  con¬ 
sumers  ...  an  effective  buying  income  of  $315, • 
505,000’^  in  Stark  County  alone  .  .  .  plus  the 
buying  power  of  one  of  Ohio’s  richset  farm  areas. 

•  A  STABILIZED  MARKET — 173  diversified  industries 
and  an  annual  farm  income  of  9  million  dollars 
keep  sales  at  a  constant  high. 

•  A  ONE  NEWSPAPER  MARKET  —  The  Canton  Reposi. 
tory  is  99.3%  home  delivered  in  the  city  zone  .  .  . 
88,9%  home  delivered  throughout  Stark  County. 
It’s  the  ideal  newspaper  for  a  test  campaign. 

”■1947  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power 


Selling  Power  of  newspaper  advertising 
in  busy,  prosperous,  populous  North¬ 
eastern  Ohio  can  be  charted  with  decisive 


lines  on  a  map.  For  selling  power  in  this 
section  extends  to  the  geographical  limits 
of  local  newspaper  loyalty  —  and  stops 
there.  The  compact,  firm  boundaries  of 
The  Canton  Repository’s  area  of  local 
loyalty  mark  out  a  rich  chunk  of  *'Pay 
Dirt”  for  national  advertisers. 


canton 
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College  Gains 
Publicity  With 
Reporting  Job 

Tempe,  Ariz. — A  successful  ex¬ 
periment  in  publicity  is  being 
performed  at  Arizona  State  Col¬ 
lege  here. 

The  college  public  relations 
department,  headed  by  George 
C.  Yates,  former  Midwest  news¬ 
paper  man,  is  “covering”  the 
school  for  the  nearby  Phoenix 
dailies,  wire  services  and  radio 
stations. 

“We  are  not  trying  to  cram 
any  so  called  ‘publicity’  down 
the  throats  of  any  news  gather¬ 
ing  agencies,”  Yates  explained. 
“We  are  merely  giving  a  state- 
endowed  institution  the  kind  of 
decent  reporting  the  state’s  tax¬ 
payers  are  entitled  to  have.” 

At  the  start  of  the  1947  48 
school  year,  Yates  hired  a  trans¬ 
fer  undergraduate  student,  Dan 
Tedrick,  a  former  reporter  for 
the  Grand  Junction  (Colo.) 
Daily  Sentinel  and  editor  of  the 
weekly  Mesa  (Ariz.)  News,  giv¬ 
ing  him  instructions  to  “go  any¬ 
where,  do  anything:  but  just 
cover  the  college  accurately  and 
well.” 

Correspondents  have  since 
been  added  to  the  college  news¬ 
gathering  staff  by  the  Artzojia 
Republic  and  Arizona  Times, 
Phoenix  dailies.  But  the  “leg 
work”  in  gathering  most  of  the 
college  news  they  write  is  still 
done  by  Tedrick  and  a  young 
Journalism  major  he  has  added 
as  assistant. 

“How  successful  our  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  is  clearly  shown 
in  the  fact  that  the  papers  lit¬ 
erally  ‘eat  our  copy  up,’  ”  said 
Yates.  “They  seldom  omit  any 
story  we  give  them.” 

Because  of  the  close  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  college  public 
relations  staff  and  nearby  Phoe¬ 
nix  papers  a  courier  service  be¬ 
tween  the  two  offices  has  been 
started  and  copy  is  picked  up 
every  12  hours. 

$29,000,000  Orders 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.  has  unfilled  or¬ 
ders  totalling  more  than  $29,- 
000,000.  President  Joseph  L. 
Auer  announced  this  week  in 
connection  with  a  proxy  battle 
which  is  shaping  up  for  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  stockholders, 
April  13. 

'Fashion  Parade' 
Scores  Hit 

Chicago  —  The  Chicago  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune’s  16-page  pre- 
Easter  “Fashion  Parade  in 
Print”  has  scored  with  the  ap¬ 
parel  trade  as  a  six-week  color 
feature,  which  started  Feb.  8 
and  continues  through  March 
14th. 

Using  full-color  illustrations, 
accompanied  by  articles  by  Rea 
Seegar,  Tribune  fashion  editor, 
the  series  has  been  designed  to 
aid  the  Chicago  fashion  indus¬ 
try,  including  manufacturers 
and  retailers.  A  two-page  color 
fashion  display  was  scheduled 
each  Sunday. 


Collector's  Items 

Toronto,  Can.  —  Robert  C. 
Smith,  dean  of  the  Conadian 
advertising  agency  fraternity, 
recently  handed  to  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  two  bound 
volumes  of  the  Christmas  is¬ 
sues  of  the  Toronto  Globe  is¬ 
sued  between  1897  and  1912. 
Smith  was  in  charge  of  the 
publication  of  these  Christmas 
issues  until  1912.  The  issues 
were  magazine  size  and  sold 
for  50  cents.  They  were  con¬ 
sidered  among  the  finest  Can¬ 
adian  printing  of  that  period. 


Examiner  to  Continue 
S.  F.  Grocery  Inventory 

San  Francisco  —  Decision  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  to 
maintain  the  grocery  store  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  market  was  disclosed 
here  this  week.  The  move  fol¬ 
lows  action  of  the  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland  dailies  in  dropping 
the  project  as  a  cooperative  ef¬ 
fort. 

Operations  will  continue  to 
meet  Bureau  of  Advertising 
standards  and  remain  in  the 
hands  of  Kello*^  and  Associates, 
with  scope  and  objectives  un¬ 
changed  and  impartiality  main¬ 
tained,  it  was  announced.  This 
research  group  maintained  the 
inventory  under  a  contract 
which  expired  Jan.  31. 

“There  has  been  ample  proof 
that  this  service  can  be  of  great 
value  to  students  of  their  own 
sales  campaigns;  we  want  it  to 
be.”  said  Clarence  Lindner,  pub¬ 
lisher.  in  announcing  decision  to 
take  the  inventory  on  as  a  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Examiner.  Lindner 
said  he  had  asked  Hearst  Adver¬ 
tising  Service  to  distribute  the 
findings. 

7  AN  AN  Papers 
In  West  Activated 

Seven  more  members  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Network  became  activated 
March  1  and  are  able  to  accept 
network  orders  for  advertising, 
it  was  announced  this  week  by 
Edward  D.  Madden,  executive 
vicepresident. 

The  newly  activated  newspa¬ 
pers  are:  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  the 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Tele¬ 
gram,  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee, 
the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  all 
basic  members  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  Region;  also  the  Modesto 
(Calif.)  Bee,  an  associate  mem¬ 
ber,  and  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News, 
a  basic  member  in  the  South¬ 
west  Region. 

The  Network,  Mr.  Madden 
said,  is  rapidly  approaching 
100%  activation.  In  January  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  of  the  ac¬ 
tivation  of  four  basic  Northwest 
members  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
region:  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times, 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review  &  Chronicle,  and  Ta¬ 
coma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune. 


Copy  Boy  to 
Managing  Editor 


The  honor  roll  of  American  journalism  is  studded 
with  the  names  of  former  copy  boys.  Many  a  man¬ 
aging  editor  once  jumped  when  throaty  calls  of 
“copy”  pierced  the  editorial  office  din. 

Promotion  from  the  ranks  may  be  an  old  story 
in  this  country,  but  it  remains  one  of  the  great 
virtues  of  America’s  industrial  philosophy. 

Practically  every  director  and  officer  of  A  &  P 
came  up  through  the  ranks  of  the  company.  Most 
of  them  began  their  careers  as  store  clerks,  as  office 
boys  or  as  warehouse  workers.  The  president  of 
A  &  P  started  work  at  the  age  of  fifteen  as  a  stock- 
room  boy,  filling  inkwells  in  the  company  ware¬ 
house. 

'I'hat  copy  boys  can  become  managing  editors  and 
stock-room  boys  presidents  of  great  retail  organiza¬ 
tions  is,  of  course,  evidence  that  there  is  always  room 
at  the  top.  But  more  than  this,  it  means  that  these 
men  know,  from  personal  experience,  the  details  of 
the  various  jobs  that,  geared  to  each  other,  de¬ 
termine  the  success  or  failure  of  a  newspaper  or  a 
chain  store. 

The  intimate  working  knowledge  of  the  retail 
food  business  learned  from  the  bottom  up  by  A  &  P 
executives  helps  make  it  possible  for  this  company  to 
do  the  nation’s  most  efficient  job  of  food  distribiition. 


A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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Lee  Payne^  of  L.  A.  Daily  News,  Cops 
FRP^s  Newspaperman’s  Award  for  1947 


Newspaper  Men  Honored 


West  Cofist  Editor  Cited 
For  Articles  That  Relieved 
Box-Car  Shortage 


a<>;aziiie 


The  newspapers  of  the 
country  shared  the  spotlight 
with  Attorney  General  Tom 
Clark,  Railroad  Labor  Leader 
A.  F.  Whitney  and  railroad¬ 
man  Robert  R.  Young  when 
the  Federation  for  Railway 
Progress  celebrated  its  first 
birthday  at  a  huge  dinner  in 
the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York 
on  February  24. 

For  the  Federation  took  this 
occasion  to  bestow  its  first  an¬ 
nual  Newspaperman’s  Award 
—which  it  will  make  each  year 
to  the  newspaperman  judged 
to  have  contributed  most  to 
the  cause  of  railway  progress 
during  the  year. 

This  year’s  certificate  went 
to  Lee  Payne,  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News  for  his 


supervision  and  direction  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  box¬ 
car  shortage  in  which  staff 
members  and  correspondents 
participated.  These  led  to  a 
Congressional  investigation 
and  an  eventual  relief  of  the 
whole  problem.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Payne  was  presented,  by 
William  C.  MacMillen,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Federation, 
with  two  one  hundred-dollar 
U.  S.  Savings  Bonds. 

A  special  certificate  was 
given  C.  B.  Palmer,  of  the 
New  York  Times  Sunday 
Magazine,  for  a  humorous  ar¬ 
ticle  he  did  on  the  Long  Island 
Rail  Road  and  the  difficulties 
experienced  by  its  commuters. 
Mr.  Palmer  received  also  a 
one  hundred-dollar  U,  S.  Sav¬ 
ings  Bond. 


Lee  Payne,  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  and  C.  B. 
Palmer,  member  of  the  staff,  N.  Y.  Times  Sunday  Magazine, 
honored  by  the  Federation  for  Railway  Progress  for  their 
“outstanding  contribution  to  railway  progress”  during  1947. 


Meet  the  Press. 

A.  F.  Whitney,  president  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  was  the  “guest” 
and  Lee  Payne  of  the  L.  A. 
Daily  News,  Norman  Stabler 
of  the  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune, 
Lawrence  Spivak  of  the 
American  Mercury  and  Larry 
Newman  of  the  American 
Weekly,  were  the  “inquiring 
reporters.” 


FRP  Dinner  Proves 
Field  Day  For  Press 


One  of  the  highspots  of  the 
dinner  given  by  the  Federa¬ 
tion  for  Railway  Progress  to 
some  1100  distinguished 
guests  was  the  presentation, 
on  the  stage  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria’s  grand  ballroom,  of 
the  popular  radio  program. 


FEDERATION  FOR 
RAILWAY  PROGRESS 


Robert  R.  Youiij 
Chairman 


William  C.  MacMillen,  Jr. 
President 


Advisory  Committee 


Reprints  of  1947  winning 
articles  available.  If  you 
wish  to  see  the  type  of 
effort  that  won  the  FRP 
’47  Award  —  write  Press 
Secretary  FRP,  Terminal 
Tower,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Philip  La  Follette 
Clare  Boothe  Luce 
!>I.  Lincoln  Schuster 


('harles  Edison 
Albert  S.  Goss 
William  E  Halsey 


Terminal  Toner,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Civic  Award 
Kept  Free  of 
Commercialism 


Dallas,  Tex. —  At  a  Dallas 
hotel  late  in  February,  a  group 
of  leading  citizens  gathered  for 
a  luncheon. 

They  announced  their  selec¬ 
tion  of  tlie  individual  to  be  the 
19th  recipient  of  the  Linz  Award 
for  outstanding  service  to  the 
community  in  1947 — in  this  in¬ 
stance  a  banker. 

Those  who  took  part  in  this 
ceremony,  now  an  annual  Dal¬ 
las  institution,  were  guests  of 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  award,  and  a  jewelry 
store,  donors  of  the  award. 
Participants  included  Tom  C. 
Gooch,  Times  Herald  president, 
and  Allen  Merriam,  editor. 

Dignity  Prevails 

The  Linz  Award  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  newspaper  collabo¬ 
rating  with  a  commercial  estab¬ 
lishment  in  a  civic  undertaking 
of  this  kind  and  managing  to 
surround  the  whole  thing  with 
considerable  institutional  dig¬ 
nity — as  has  been  the  case  here 
for  nearly  a  generation. 

While  Linz  Is  a  heavy  adver¬ 
tiser  in  the  Times  Herald,  as 
also  in  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  the  Linz  Award  is  in  no 
way  exploited  in  a  commercial 
manner  in  advertising  or  the 
day-to-day  publicity  leading  up 
to  the  naming  of  the  winner. 

From  following  the  stories 
alone,  a  reader  would  not  know 
that  the  Linz  Award  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  Linz  jew¬ 
elry  establishment.  However, 
as  is  the  nature  of  such  things, 
everybody  is  aware  o{  the  con¬ 
nection — and  civic  virtue  thus 
rewarded. 

Twice  in  the  past  the  indi¬ 
viduals  cited  for  having  “ac¬ 
complished  the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number  of 
people"  in  the  community  have 
been,  pub.ishers  —  Edwin  J. 
Kiest.  the  late  publisher  of  the 
Times  Herald,  and  Karl  Hoblit- 
zelle,  owner  of  a  theater  chain 
and  formerly  publisher  of  the 
now  defunct  Dallas  Dispatch- 
Journal. 

Early  each  year,  Linz  invites 
a  group  of  about  30  Dallasites 
from  various  fields  to  serve  as 
the  award  committee.  This  com¬ 
mittee  attends  an  organizational 
luncheon.  Here  the  workings 
of  the  award  are  set  forth.  Then 
Linz  withdraws  from  the  pic¬ 
ture  and  the  special  Linz  Award 
Editor  of  the  Times  Herald 
takes  over. 

Thenceforth,  until  the  an¬ 
nouncement  luncheon,  the  Linz 
firm  has  no  part  in  the  activity 
— except  to  foot  the  bills  for 
weekly  luncheons  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Past  winners  of  the 
award  serve  on  the  committee 
when  possible. 

Daily  through  January  and 
most  of  February,  the  Times 
Herald  runs  a  story  on  the 
progress  of  the  award.  It  prints 
a  daily  ballot  for  use  of  readers 
in  making  nominations.  Names 
of  nominees  and  their  civic  serv¬ 
ice  rendered  are  reported. 

Balloting  is  merely  to  sug¬ 
gest  nominees,  and  publicize 
worthy  candidates.  The  .selec¬ 


tion  Is  made  solely  by  the 
award  committee,  and  the  win¬ 
ner’s  name  kept  secret  until  the 
presentation  luncheon. 

Formerly  for  some  years  the 
award  itself  was  a  loving  cup, 
now  a  silver  plaque  is  given. 

The  award  to  Kiest,  the  year 
he  donated  a  tract  of  land  for 
what  is  now  the  largest  park  in 
the  city,  was  the  single  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  rule  that  Times  Her¬ 
ald  and  Linz  people  are  ineli¬ 
gible. 

Indicative  of  the  respect  for 
the  Linz  Award  is  the  fact  that 
the  Dallas  News  regularly  gives 
a  prominent  news  play  to  the 
announcement  of  the  winner. 

Frank  Chappell  of  the  Times 
Herald  news  staff  served  as 
Linz  Award  Editor  this  year. 


Women  Hold 
Key  to  Sales, 
Says  Stanford 


duPont  Award  to  WFIL 

The  Alfred  I.  duPont  Award 
was  presented  this  week  to 


WFIL,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer,  for  distinguished  public 
service  in  radio. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.  —  Wom¬ 
en  cast  the  vote  in  87%  of  pur¬ 
chases  by  the  average  American 
family,  Alfred  B.  Stanford,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising.  ANPA,  said  here  last 
week  in  a  luncheon  talk  before 
the  Advertising  Club  of  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

He  pointed  out  to  advertisers 
that  women  are  the  most  “local- 
minded”  of  all  persons,  con¬ 
cerned  almost  entirely  with 
their  home  and  neighbors. 

“There  is  no  such  thing,”  he 
declared,  “as  a  national  or  aver¬ 
age  woman,  and  for  that  reason 
local  newspapers  which  know 
what  women  in  their  region  buy, 
and  their  tastes,  are  the  most 
efficient  mediums  of  advertis¬ 
ing.” 


Mr.  Stanford  was  introduced 
by  Joyce  Swan,  vicepresident  of 
the  Star  and  Tribune  Co.,  who 
presented  to  him  a  bronze 
plaque  making  him  ( because  of 
his  yachting  and  Navy  experi- 
ence)  an  honorary  Commodore 
of  the  Minneapolis  AquatenniaL 
Mr.  Swan  is  past  president  of 
the  Aquatennial,  the  city’s  bie 
summer  festival.  * 


Sanger  to  Aid  Veit 

Elliott  M.  Sanger,  Jr.,  for. 
merly  in  charge  of  promotion 
for  WQXR  and  WQXR-FM,  ra¬ 
dio  stations  of  the  New  York 
Times,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  to  Ivan  Veit,  director  of 
promotion  and  research  of  the 
Times. 


300  Swimmers 

San  Francisco — Nearly  30o 
entrants  competed  in  the  13th 
annual  San  Francisco  Call-Bul¬ 
letin  swimming  championship; 
here. 
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Tops  The  Nation 


Again! 


$213.3 

MILLIONS* 


$83.8 

BILLIONS* 


u.  s. 


$34.0 

BILLIONS* 


1940 


1947 


1940 


1947 


BANK  DEBITS  UP  263%  SINCE  1940; 
EXCEEDING  U.  S.  GAIN  BY  117% 


The  rise  in  bank  debits  forms  another  exciting 
chapter  in  Miami's  story  of  steady  expansion  and  year- 
round  business  activity.  While  the  nation's  bank  debits 
rose  146%  from  1940  to  1947,  Miami's  increased  more 
than  3  V2  times. 


Bank  debits,  construction,  population  . . .  when  it 
comes  to  choosing  markets  you'll  find  Miami  measures 
high  on  any  yardstick.  And,  best  of  all,  you  get  solid 
coverage  of  this  alert  market  with  just  one  paper  — 
The  Miami  Herald  —  first  in  Florida  in  circulation  and 
influence,  and  year  in  year  out  among  the  top  dozen 
newspapers  of  the  nation  in  total  advertising  linage. 


•MONTHir  AVERAGES.  SOURCE:  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 


Sthc  iHiami  Herald 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  PUBLISHER  ★  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  NAT’L.  RIPS. 
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RADIO 

Television  Sections 
Are  Current  Vogue 

By  Jerry  Walker 


the  ladies  have  their  “New 
Look”  but  Radio — and  esoec- 
lilly  Television — ^has  its  “New 
Petrillo.’  With  the  cooperation 
of  the  musicians’  union  presi¬ 
dent,  television  is  going  ahead 
10  rapidly  now  that  Wayne  Coy, 
chairmen  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  re¬ 
fers  to  it  as  “the  most  exciting 
time  in  television’s  career,” 
“After  crawling  at  a  snail’s 
pace  for  many  years,  Televl- 
llon  is  now  shooting  at  super- 
ionic  speed,”  Coy  wrote  in  a 
special  Television  Edition  of 
fte  New  York  Sun. 

And  newspapers,  being  party 
to  the  upswing  which  accounts 
for  165  pending  applications 
for  permits,  are-  beginning  to 
leize  on  the  current  revenue 
possibilities  of  Television’s 
public  attraction.  The  New 
York  Sun’s  20-page  section  on 
March  9  was  typical  of  this 
trend  Another  was  the  20- 
page  section  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News  on  Feb.  11.  de¬ 
voted  to  the  story  of  video’s 
tdvances.  Albany  (N.  Y.) 

Times-Union  also  found  televi- 
lion  equipment  dealers  and 
distributors  ready  and  willing 
to  cooperate  in  an  advertising 
way  for  a  Feb,  18  section. 

*  In  some  instances  it  has  been 
reported  that  annual  Televl- 
ilon  Sections  are  in  the  works 
ind  some  may  be  more  fre¬ 
quent  than  that  in  cases  where 
newspapers  have  their  own 
itations  A  revival  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Radio  Sections  may  be 
just  around  the  corner. 

40  Pages  for  Chicago  Tribune 
Biggest  thing  of  its  kind,  to 
date,  in  the  Television  Section 

Elanning  is  the  40-page  num- 
er  which  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  has  scheduled  for  Sun¬ 
day,  April  4,  just  ahead  of  the 
formal  opening  of  WGN-TV 
•nd  a  two-week  Chicagoland 
Television  Open  House. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the 
Tribune’s  April  4  television 
lection  will  be  publication  on 
a  five-way  split-run  basis  so 
ttiat  news  and  advertising  can 
be  localized  for  five  different 
lectors  of  Chicago  and  sub¬ 
urbs.  Dealers  will  be  able  to 
merchandise  television  equip¬ 
ment  to  Tribune  readers  In 
their  own  trade  areas  by  In¬ 
vesting  in  only  a  portion  of 
the  complete  Tribune  cover- 
•ge. 

Some  200  television  manu¬ 
facturers,  salesmen,  and  dis¬ 


tributors  recently  heard  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Chicago 
Tribunes  general  advertising 
department  forecast  a  $30,000,- 
000  television  potential  in 
Chicago  and  suburbs  during 
1948  and  describe  a  merchan¬ 
dising  program  designed  to 
help  them  share  in  that 
market. 

Takes  Out  the  Mystery 

The  special  television  section 
of  the  Tribune  will  be  designed 
to  take  the  mystery  out  of 
television  for  the  layman,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Larry  Wolters.  'Trib¬ 
une  radio  editor. 

“We  hope  to  have  the  kind 
of  a  section  that  will  Interest 
school  children  and  older 
students  as  well  as  regular 
adult  readers,’’  said  Wolters, 
“with  abundant  information 
about  this  new  science  and  art 
which  may  cause  tremendous 
changes  in  their  lives  and  hab¬ 
its  wifnin  the  foreseeable  fu¬ 
ture.  In  effect,  our  coverage 
will  shew  that  television  is 
here  now,  not  around  the  coi¬ 
ner;  that  this  is  television’# 
first  big  year.” 

An  important  aspect  of  the 
section,  Wolters’  tentative  as¬ 
signment  sheet  shows,  will  be 
its  analyses  of  the  probable  de¬ 
velopment  of  television  beyond 
the  entertainment  field,  to 
which  the  bulk  of  video  pro¬ 
gramming  so  far  has  been  de¬ 
voted.  Several  articles  by  top 
Tribune  staff  writers  will  deal 
with  the  probable  impact  of 
television  progress  upon  pol¬ 
itics,  medicine,  education,  reli¬ 
gion.  aviation,  and  even  upon 
warfare. 

Down-to-earth,  readable 
coverage  of  the  technical  and 
commercial  phases  of  televi¬ 
sion  operations  is  scheduled. 
The  most  persistent  quer'es 
about  video  are  to  be  answered 
clearly  and  concisely  in  a 
“television  primer.”  Complete 
news  and  picture  coverage  of 
the  new  WGN-TV  studios,  pro¬ 
jection  rooms,  offices,  trans¬ 
mitter  quarters,  and  equipment 
will  be  included. 

Panel  cartoons  dealing  with 
television  will  add  a  light 
touch  throughout  the  section. 
A  color  cartoon  by  Tribune 
Artist  Joe  Parrish  will  be  fea¬ 
tured  on  Page  1. 

In  assembling  it«  .staf^ 
WGN-TV  has  recruited  Trib¬ 
une  cameramen  as  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  a  planned  eight-man 
newsreel  staff. 


NEW  KIND  of  QUIZ 

Developed  by  Noted  Editor  for  Own  Use  — 
NOW  AVMlABlt  TO  OTHER  NEWSPAPERS 

(^~QUIZ  HaTP^ 

,  3-  The  -Suear  ^ 

located  in  whicjf  attraction  Js  I 

4  Orleans  ’  I 

m  Of  the  I 

I  ^  -  i 

L  «te  th.„  VeTnSar™"’  ^  ffi 

1  A  ’O  man” 

Depa/tS  "“"S'* 

j  answers  trick  * 


Clever  New  Twist  Gives  Equal 
Interest  to  the  Whole  Family 


The  cream  of 
America's  col¬ 
umnists.  —  Law¬ 
rence,  Lyons, 
Pegler,  Pearson, 
Dr.  Crane  and 
others  are  rep- 
Editor  Hall  resented  in  the 
two  Anderson.  S.C.,  dailies  owned 
and  edited  by  the  eminent  South¬ 
ern  journalist,  Senator  Wilton  E. 
Hall.  Nevertheless,  one  of  the 
most  popular  features  in  either 
paper  is  "Quit  Hall”  devised  by 
Editor  Hall  himself  for  his  own 
Anderson  Independent. 

Unique  in  this  quiz  is  the  division 
into  sections  tor  men,  women  and 
teen-agers.  Each  gets  questions 
adjusted  to  his  or  her  own  inter¬ 
ests  and  abilities  —  carefully 
edited  not  only  to  entertain  and 
instruct  but  also  to  "sell”  the 
American  way  of  life.  If,  this 
snappy  6-a-weelc  feature  is  not  al¬ 
ready  in  your  community,  write 
for  details. 


Also  available  in  many  cities  are 
the  following: 

THE  WORRY  CLINIC  —  Dr. 
George  W.  Crane's  6-a-week  fea¬ 
ture  on  love,  marriage,  children, 
personality  problems,  etc.  Pulls 
1000  letters  daily.  First  among 
women  in  continuing  study  polls. 
FARM  &  GARDEN  FAX  —  (3 
times  weekly)  —  by  R.  Milton 
Carleton.  noted  writer  and  authori¬ 
ty  on  garden,  farm  and  flower 
culture,  fertilizer  and  pest  con¬ 
trols.  Now  garden  commentator 
on  Mutual  Network. 

ALTAR  STAIRS  by  John  Marvin 
Rast.  pres.  Lander  College,  In¬ 
spirational  and  dramatic  150- 
word  sermonettes  —  7  a  week  — 
with  the  appeal  of  a  daily  short 
story. 

Write  today  for  rates  and  sample 
releases. 

HOPKINS  SYNDICATE,  INC 

BCX  E  357  MELLCn.  INDIANA 
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Ashamed  oi  Picture 
I  wonder  if  you  are  proud  to 
print  the  picture  at  the  top  of 
Page  15,  E&P,  March  6  issue. 
Personaily  I  am  ashamed  of  the 
picture,  of  the  people  in  it,  and 
the  publications  which  have  re¬ 
produced  it. 

Arthur  S.  B.arnes, 

Publisher, 

Bristol  ( Conn. )  Press. 
(Editor's  Note:  Picture  award¬ 
ed  third  prize  in  E&P  News 
Photo  contest  showed  Mrs.  Hen¬ 
derson  with  leg  on  table  at 
opera.  Same  picture  won  first 
prize  in  another  contest.) 


On  Editorial  Writing 

The  discussion  on  “Radio  Edi¬ 
torials"  it  seems  to  me  is  well 
answered  in  your  editorial  com¬ 
ment  this  week.  You  have 
summed  up  “the  crux  of  the  de¬ 
bate”  in  your  first  paragraph,  as 
you  state. 

Surely  we  are  living  in  a 
“changing  world.”  It  has  been 
only  a  few  years  ago  when  radio 
was  regarded  by  many  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  and  owners  as 
the  outstanding  threat  to  news¬ 
papers  everywhere.  Many  news¬ 
paper  men  were  concerned  lest 
the  radio  would  in  time  sup¬ 
plant  the  daily  press.  And  now 
we  are  discussing  whether  or 
not  radio  should  have  the  free¬ 
dom  to  express  editorial  opinion 
on  the  air  as  is  done  by  the 
press.  I  agree  with  you  the  an¬ 
swer  is  NO. 

As  a  newspaper  man  who  has 
contributed  over  50  years  to  ac¬ 
tive  newspaper  work,  and  now 
retired,  there  is  another  matter 
which  at  times  disturbs  my 

fteace  of  mind,  and  that  is  the 
icense  given  many  newspapers 
to  the  syndicated  columnists  and 
commentators  to  say  what  they 
please  in  any  language  they 
please  about  public  men  in  high 
office,  ar  officials  who  are  devot¬ 
ing  their  time  and  energies  to 
their  country. 

The  columnist  or  commenta¬ 
tor,  call  him  what  you  will,  is 
given  liberty  of  expression 


N^WS! 


INSTALLATION  ENGINEERS 
In  the  installation  of  newspaper 
presses  and  equipment,  our  serv¬ 
ice  is  very  unusual— cver>-  type 
of  work  is  handled  by  special¬ 
ists;  we  have  the  largest  Truck- 
inr  Division  in  the  East,  with 
I.C.C,  and  P.S.C,  riehts;  we  give 
24  hour  emericeney  service:  we 
are  familiar  with  every  make  of 
press:  Our  service  is  NATION¬ 
WIDE, 

First  in  Nalion-Wids  Service 


;iNIitE- AMMON  CO... 

lOM  or  comog  Towcmnq  co.  imc 
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which  many  newspapers  would 
deny  their  own  editorial  writ¬ 
ers,  in  language  that  is  ofttimes 
crude,  and  sometimes  indecent 
and  insulting.  They  know  more 
about  international  matters  (or 
pret  md  to )  than  officials  of  the 
government  themselves. 

This  is  a  trend  in  present  day 
journalism  which  is  far  from 
healthy.  It  jeopardizes  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  which  we  hear 
so  much  almut,  and  which  has 
made  the  newspapers  of  America 
what  they  are  today.  The  daily 
newspaper  was  never  read  more 
fu.ly,  and  editorial  writers  have 
the  greatest  opportunity  for 
leadership  ever  offered  by  a 
free  press. 

William  F.  Metten, 

Wilmington,  Del. 


Wary  Editor  Traps 
Phony  Talent  Scout 


Golden  Gloves' 


The 


Plan  'Fourth'  Show 

Charleston,  W.  Va.  — 
Charleston  Daily  Mail,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  business  and  in¬ 
dustrial  establishments,  will 
stage  a  Fourth  of  July  fireworks 
show.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
$10,000. 


Lebanon,  Pa. — A  curtain  sales¬ 
man  from  Forest  Hi-ls,  N.  Y., 
was  arrested  here  on  a  charge 
of  impersonating  a  Federal  offi¬ 
cial  after  the  Lebanon  Daily 
News  became  suspicious  of  his 
activities  as  a  drama  talent 
scout. 

The  man  went  to  the  offices 
of  the  newspaper  for  a  list  of 
directors  of  local  theatrical 
groups.  News  Editor  Ted  Gress 
telephoned  Paramount  Pictures 
in  New  York.  The  firm  said  it 
had  no  scout  in  the  area. 

Gress  then  called  in  police 
and  they  arrested  the  man.  At 
the  police  station  he  displayed 
a  badge  and  said  he  was  a 
Treasury  Department  agent 
tracking  down  $10  counterfeit 
bil  s  in  the  area,  and  using  the 
theatrical  scout  identity  to  dis¬ 
guise  his  real  mission.  A  check 
with  Federal  authorities  proved 
this,  too,  to  be  false,  and  they 
held  the  man  on  charges  of  im- 
personating  a  Federal  officer. 


Group  Elects 


Chicago — The  Golden  Gloves 
Association,  made  up  of  sports 
editors  and  writers  cooperating 
with  Chicago  Tribune  Charities 
Inc.,  elected  officers  during  the 
Tournament  of  Champions  here 
last  week.  Officers  chosen  were; 

Norman  S.  Werry,  Gary  (ind.) 
Post-Tribune,  president;  Alex 
Zirin,  Cleveland  (O.)  Ploin 
Dealer,  first  vicepresident;  iU 
Warden,  Ogden  (Utah)  Stond- 
ard  Ezaminer,  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  and  Charles  Nevada,  Mil- 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 


Local  Editorials  Added 


Yuma,  Ariz. — The  Yuma  Daily 
Sun  has  added  a  locally-writ¬ 
ten  editorial  page  and  has 
adopted  two-column  datelines 
to  gain  space.  Publisher  Jones 
Osborn  is  writing  the  editorials. 


“As  others  see  us 
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Bard  Burns’  oft  quoted  rebuke  to 
pride  and  vanity  lies  very  close  to 
our  heart.  The  desire  to  “see  our- 
sels  as  others  see  us”  is  one  we  are 
actually  doing  something  about. 
We  make  periodic  opinion  surveys 
among  the  general  public,  our 
employees,  our  policyholders,  and 
among  the  agents  of  completing 
companies  to  find  out  what  they 
really  think  of  us. 

These  surveys  are  conducted  by 
outside  research  organizations. 
No  one  interviewed  is  quoted  by 
name.  The  questions  asked  in  a 


survey  of  completing  compiany 
agents,  for  example,  cover  such 
subjects  as  our  management  and 
financial  piolicies,  advertising, 
news  releases  and  annual  repxirt . . , 
our  service  to  pxil  icy  holders . . .  our 
agen  ts,  our  sell  ing  methods,  and  our 
sales  advantages  and  handicaps. 

The  answers  to  these  piertinent 
questions  have  always  been  en 
lightening.  They  have  benefited 
us  by  pointing  out  ways  to  im¬ 
prove  service  to  our  piolicyholders, 
and  increase  our  usefulness  to  the 
communities  we  serve. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 
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Books  In  Review 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  EUard 

Former  GI, 
p[ow  Editor, 
f  rites  Columns 

bpok  reflection  br  wiiiord  J. 

“jr«mer.  Springfield,  IlUnoU:  The 
fjUtmson  Press.  100  pp.  SI. 

IS  TIMELY— and  both 
heartening  and  sad— to  read 
the  following  comment  on  mili¬ 
tary  discipline.  The  yoimg  au¬ 
thor  who  makes  it  has  been 
back  from  discipline  barely  two 
wars.  His  newly  published 
Uk  is  a  selection  of  his  post- 
,rar  newspaper  columns  and 
editorials. 

“Manv  veterans  of  recent 
wars  will  admit  in  serious  mo¬ 
ments,”  he  writes,  “that  every 
civilian  personality  could  stand 
I  dash  of  the  discipline  found 
in  the  best  phases  of  life  in  the 
armed  forces  .  .  .  While  thou¬ 
sands  died  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  suffered  severest 
discomfort,  many  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  who  returned  have  a  firm¬ 
er  grip  on  life’s  basic  values 
. .  Many  learned  to  find  dig¬ 
nity  in  subordinate  _  positions 
and  an  improved  facility  both 
to  give  and  take  orders.” 

those  who  had  found  life 
too  easy,  this  young  ex-GI  edi¬ 
tor  writes,  military  training 
was  a  toughening  experience. 

For  those  who  had  found  life 
too  hard,  the  armed  forces  were 
a  revelation  in  opportimity.  For 
these  who  take  everything  in 
stride,  it  was  another  study  in 
human  relations  and^a  chance 
to  transcend  old  barriers. 

“Upon  Reflection”  is  an  at¬ 
tractive  offset  book  of  Kra¬ 
mer’s  daily  writings  in  the 
niiirois  State  Journal  at  Spring- 
field.  At  the  age  of  29  he  is 
chief  editorial  writer.  In  the 
book  also  are  excerpts  from  his 
radio  talks.  The  collection  is 
divided  into  three  parts:  War 
experiences,  Springfield  and 
central  Illinois  topics,  columns 
written  on  a  nine  weeks’  post¬ 
war  trip  to  Europe,  and  gen¬ 
eral  reflections  on  a  better 
world. 

By  far  the  best  of  these  ere 
those  on  the  author’s  intense- 
1t-1  i  V  e  d  experience  in  the 
Pacific.  That  is  the  old,  old 
fact  that  one  writes  well  of  the 
thing  tone  well  understands. 
Emerson,  you  remember,  re¬ 
marked  that  poets  seem  to  have 
been  born  mature.  Likewise  no 
loWier  or  sailor  remains  very 
bng  a  boy  in  his  grasp  of 
realities  in  the  armed  forces. 

There  is  a  lot  of  promise  in 
this  book.  Kramer  has  an  easy- 
flowing,  readable  style;  a  force¬ 
ful,  definite  personality.  Per¬ 
haps  promise — a  pleasing  flu¬ 
ency,  a  wholesome  outlook  on  a 
twisting  and  dangerous  world, 
end  a  good  mind — is  princi- 

ely  what  this  too-early  coi¬ 
tion  reveals. 

The  chore  of  a  daily  column 
li  certainly  demanding.  Par- 
heularly  on  top  of  daily  edibor- 


with  too  much  philosophy  and 
speculation,  too  little  reporting. 

When  Kramer  in  this  book 
writes  filler  on  column-writ- 
in®,  the  vagaries  of  his  type¬ 
writer,  and  passing-tourist  ob¬ 
servations  on  Europe,  pretty 
thin  facts  are  pretty  heavily 
veneered  with  words.  He  visits 
New  York  and  records  the  un¬ 
newsy  fact  of  the  East  Side 
slum  clearance  and  notes  that 
he  saw  a  couple  of  celebrities 
in  a  hotel.  It  is  hard  to  walk 
through  a  hotel  lobby  in  New 
York  and  not  see  a  celebrity. 
What  news  did  the  columnist 
get  cut  of  his  celebrities  to  in¬ 
terest  Springfield  readers? 
What  was  surprising  and  dif¬ 
ferent  about  the  way  they 
looked? 

But  you  know  that  this 
bright  young  man  will  do  more 
reporting  before  long.  Flashes 
in  this  iMok  prove  it.  And  as 
Jack  Lait,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Mirror,  told  a  news¬ 
paper  audience  at  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity  last  week,  experience, 
the  prime  ingredient  of  news¬ 
paper  success,  is  a  satisfying 
substitute  for  youth. 

He  moves,  too,  toward  the 
William  Allen  White  appeal 
when  writing  pointedly  of  criti¬ 
cism  and  human  vanity.  “It  is 
a  healthy  sign,”  Kramer  sug¬ 
gests,  “when  someone  lowers 
his  guard  to  invite  the  frank 
opinion  of  others,  and  absorbs 
thoughtfully  and  without  pro¬ 
test  the  constructive  criticism 
of  one  respected  as  a  judge.” 

There  is  excellent  report¬ 
ing,  somewhat  in  the  Maupas¬ 
sant  manner,  in  Kramer’s  piece 
on  human  mannerisms  and 
vanities.  It  is  well  when  hard- 
dug  facts  and  hard-wrought 
writing  of  the  newspaper  are 
selected  for  book  circulation. 
The  distinguished  economist. 
Dean  Calvin  Hoover,  told  the 
Duke  University  audience  last 
week  that  “documented  news 
is  what  the  public  desperately 
needs.”  And  documented  news. 
Dean  Hoover  said  in  a  fine 
tribute,  is  precisely  what  the 
public  gets  from  our  best  re¬ 
porters.  And  reportorially  he 
cited  cases. 

Daily  newspaper  writing  may 
daily  dig  one’s  grave  21  inches 
deeper,  as  cne  columnist  put  it. 
Surely  the  best  of  it  comes  of 
blood,  sweat,  facts  and  tears. 
The  day  after  it  is  printed,  it 
is  used  to  wrap  fish  in.  Held 
18  inches  from  the  eye  in  that 
leisure  that  books  command, 
selections  would  bring  useful 
criticism  to  writers  and  evi¬ 
dence  of  useful  reporting  to  the 
public.  Documented  reporting. 

Hits  500,000  Mark 

DES  MOINES,  la. — The  Des 

Moines  (la.)  Sunday  Regis¬ 
ter  has  reached  the  500,000 
mark  in  circulation.  More 
than  6,000  carrier  salesmen 
and  1,200  motor  route  carriers 
deliver  the  paper. 


TEXAS 


CITY  LIMITS  POPULATION 


•  1940  Population,  51,688i 
This  new  populotion  figure  approved 
by  Audit  Bureau  af  Circulation! 


Ketail  area  population 
now  over  500,000! 


I  1 940  Population  366,250! 


Ketail  area  buying  income 
now  over  $588,075,000! 

•  1940  Income  $265,479,000' 


46z  Amarillo  wholesalers 
and  distributors  now  sell 
•  $170,000,000.00  annually 
to  retailers  in  this  area! 

(1940,  161  wholesalers  and 
distributors  sold  $151,476,000' 


AMARiUO 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

McKnight  Jabs  Spurs 
Into  Critics  of  Press 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

AUSTIN,  Tex. — Deep  in  the 

heart  of  Texas  last  week,  a 
hard-riding  young  newspaper 
editor  jammed  his  spurs  into 
some  of  the  critics  of  the 
American  press. 

He  was  Felix  McKnight,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  who,  at 
the  opening  day  of  the  South¬ 
western  Journalism  Congress 
here,  hoisted  his  saddle  suc¬ 
cessfully  aboard  the  Hutchins 
Committee,  Nieman  Fellows, 
George  Seldes  and  the  Time- 
Life-Fortune  magazine  group. 

Speaking  on  “creative  writ¬ 
ing,”  McKnight  deviated  to 
point  out  that  “during  the  last 
16  or  17  years  there  has  been 
a  slightly  different  kind  of  cre¬ 
ative  writing  .  .  .  the  biting 
and  caustic  criticism  of  the 
American  press." 

‘Little  Band  of  Geniuses’ 

“The  attacks  had  their  in¬ 
ception  in  the  early  Thirties 
with  the  New  Deal  administra¬ 
tion,”  he  charged,  “because  a 
large  segment  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  came  to  disagree 
with  President  Roosevelt,  who 
wasn’t  a  man  who  could  brook 
disagreement.” 

“Roosevelt  was  aided  and 
abetted  in  his  resentment,”  de¬ 
clared  McKnight,  “by  that 
ever  -  present  and  sharp- 
tongued  hatchet  man,  Harold 
Ickes,  and  bv  a  band  of  New 
Deal  journalists  who  hopped 
on  the  bandwagon  more,  1 
suspect,  out  of  crass  commer¬ 
cialism  than  ideological  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

‘These  gentlemen,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “started  writing  and 
selling  daily  columns  ...  a 
very  strange  little  band  of 
gen’uses.” 

With  this  group  McKnight 
included  the  radio  news  ana¬ 
lysts  who,  he  said,  “have  over¬ 
looked  few  opportunities  to 
point  out  the  stupidity  and  ig¬ 
norance  of  newspapers  in  the 
gathering  and  handling  of 
news. 

“These  gentlemen.”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “have  parlayed  an 
over-developed  set  of  vocal 
chords  into  a  following  and  an 
income  tax  bracket  not  en¬ 
joyed  by  those  who  supply 
them  with  their  raw  material. 

“But  for  all  their  clever¬ 
ness,  I  am  just  not  convinced 
that  Jergens’  Journal  is  really 
the  heart  of  our  state  de¬ 
partment.” 

Gouge  Rather  Than  Mend 

McKnight,  who  explained 
that  he  had  collaborated  with 
L.  D.  Hotchkiss,  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  in  the 


preparation  of  his  talk,  threw 
his  spurs  also  into  Time,  Life, 
and  Fortune: 

“This  addition  to  the  group 
on  the  way  down  the  road  for 
the  attack  on  the  newspaper 
fortress  was  a  prodigy  who 
wanted  to  be  in  on  the  kill  . . . 
a  little  boy  who  wore  good 
clothes  and  had  three  names — 
Time-Life-Fortune. 

“And  it  developed,”  said  Mc¬ 
Knight,  “that  he  liked  to  put 
his  thumb  in  the  eyes  of  the 
soldiers  behind  the  fortress 
and  gouge — rather  than  mend 
his  own  manners. 

“The  tactics  of  the  Time-Life 
combine  in  attacking  the  press 
is  well-known,”  he  charged. 
“This  group,  which  depends  on 
the  press  associations  and  cor¬ 
respondents  from  the  daily 
press  for  the  bulk  of  its  news, 
has  an  established  belittling 
technique.” 

Another  kind  of  “creative 
writing”  against  which  Mc¬ 
Knight  protested  was  what  he 
called  “the  jabberings  of  saloon 
reporters,  nightclub  operators, 
ex-fighters,  and  phony  grand 
dukes.” 

“When  we  get  down  to  that 
stuff,”  he  said,  “it  is  time  to 
call  a  halt.  One  good  local  col¬ 
umnist  is  worth  five  from  the 
syndicates.  That  is  where  your 
creative  writing  pays  off.” 

McKnight’s  talk  was  part  of 
the  two-day  session  which 
brought  coilege  journalism 
faculties  and  students  and 
southwestern  newspapermen 
together  for  a  consideration  of 
mutual  problems  and  interests. 

Other  speakers  were  Mar¬ 
garet  Bourke-White,  Life  pho¬ 
tographer,  who  related  experi¬ 
ences  in  India  during  the  final 
days  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  and 
after;  Roy  Crane,  creator  of 
the  comic  strips.  Wash  Tubbs 
and  Buzz  Sawyer;  Kenneth  C. 
Pratt,  New  York  public  rela¬ 
tions  consultant,  and  Vernon 
T.  Sanford,  manager  of  the 
Texas  Press  Association,  who 
discussed  opportunities  for  the 
young  newspaperman  in  rural 
journalism. 

Opportunities  On  Weekly  Told 

“The  weekly  newspaper,”  he 
declared,  “is  the  route  to  the 
heart  of  real  America.  A  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspaperman  can 
cover  a  story  and  look  at  it 
coldlv  in  the  light  of  what  size 
headlines  it  is  worth.  Chances 
are  he  tan  write  that  story  as 
raw  and  blunt  as  he  wants — 
staving  always  carefully  with¬ 
in  the  bounds  of  libel— and  no¬ 
body  will  ever  say  a  word  to 
him. 


“But  in  the  small  town 
you’re  going  to  have  to  live 
with  those  folks  all  the  rest  of 
your  life.  You  write  with  the 
full  remembrance  that  there  is 
no  acid  that  has  the  power  to 
sear  the  soul  as  does  printer’s 
ink.” 

Dr.  Frank  L.  Mott,  dean  of 
the  University  of  Missouri 
school  of  journalism,  told  of 
his  experiences  as  an  advisor 
to  the  Japanese  press  under 
the  occupation  authorities.  Re¬ 
garding  the  recent  controversy 
between  General  MacArthur 
and  the  press  he  declared: 

“MacArthur  has  been  justi¬ 
fied  in  some  of  his  objections 
to  stories  sent  from  Japan.  He 
asked  me,  ‘Wliat’s  the  matter 
with  the  American  press?’  I 
told  him  that  nothing  had  gone 
wrong  with  the  press,  but  that 
Japan  was  no  longer  such  a 
hot  news  spot  and  that  most  of 
the  top-flight  news  reporters 
had  left  Japan  and  returned 
to  the  United  States. 

“Whatever  MacArthur’s  jus¬ 
tification,  however,  I  think 
that  a  great  administrator 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  along 
with  the  press.” 

Pair  Report  On  Europe 

Two  newsmen  recently 
from  Europe  addressed  the 
group.  Reuben  H.  Markham, 
for  many  years  Balkan  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  spoke  on  the 
Communist  drive  in  Eastern 
Europe;  and  Charles  Guy,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Lub¬ 
bock  Avalanche  and  Journal, 
gave  a  “Report  on  Eurone”  in 
which  he  declared  the  concen¬ 
sus  of  most  of  the  informed 
people  in  Europe  is  that  war 
with  Russia  is  not  imminent. 

“As  to  whether  war  even¬ 
tually  is  inevitable  finds  the 
group  about  evenly  divided.” 
Guy  declared.  “But  it  is 
agreed,”  he  said,  “that  if  some 
way  is  found  to  pierce  the 
Iron  Curtain,  war  can  be 
avoided. 

“The  Achilles  heel  of  Jo¬ 
seph  Stalin  is  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  don’t  know  how  bad  off 
they  are  as  compared  with  the 
people  in  the  democracies.  The 
Iron  Curtain  is  intended  not 
to  keep  us  from  finding  out 
about  Russia,  but  to  keep  the 
Russians  from  finding  out 
about  us.” 

Closing  sessions  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  which  was  presided  over 
by  DeWitt  Reddick,  president 
and  professor  of  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Texas,  in¬ 
cluded  talks  by  Dr.  I.aurence 
D.  Haskew,  dean  of  the  col¬ 
lege  of  education  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  and  ex-news¬ 
paperman,  who  discussed  “The 
Educational  Role  of  the  News¬ 
paper”;  Lewis  Nordvke,  edi¬ 
torial  and  political  writer  for 
the  Amarillo  Globe-News  and 
magazine  writer;  and  Dwight 
Bentel,  education  editor  of 


Editor  &  Publisher,  who  pre¬ 
sented  some  developments  in 
college  journalism  education. 

Dr,  F.  L.  MacDonald,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Texas  State  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women  department  of 
journalism,  conducted  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  “Junior  College 
Journalism  and  the  Problem 
of  Transfer  Credit.” 

Cecil  Home,  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism,  Texas 
Technological  college,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  coming  year. 

De-inking  Mill 
Is  Proposed 
For  Carolines 

RALEIGH,  N.  C.  —  The 
possibility  of  constructing  a 
mill  in  this  vicinity  which 
would  produce  newsprint 
through  the  “de-inking”  pro¬ 
cess  was  discussed  by  a 
group  of  North  and  South 
Carolina  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  at  a  meeting  here  March 
17. 

F.  B.  Oldham  oi  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  president  of  the 
American  Industrial  Com¬ 
pany,  described  his  process 
for  de-inking  newsprint. 

Both  Oldham  and  J.  R. 
Snyder,  publisher  of  the 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune, 
who  also  attended  the  ses¬ 
sion,  are  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  plants  using 
Oldham’s  methods.  Current¬ 
ly,  a  plant  is  under  construc¬ 
tion  at  Gary. 

The  cost  of  erecting  a  plant 
here,  the  group  was  told, 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $500,000.  It  would  be  fi¬ 
nanced  locally,  and  operated 
and  managed  by  Oidnam. 

A  conference  to  discuss  the 
matter  further  will  take 
place  in  New  York  City  on 
Monday,  April  20,  during 
ANPA  Week. 

Those  attending  the  meet¬ 
ing  here  were:  J.  R.  Haire 
of  W'ilmington  Post,  B.  L. 
Chipman  of  Winston  Salem 
Journal-Sent'nel,  H.  I.  Wat¬ 
son,  Jr.  of  Greenwood  Index- 
Journal,  Frank  D  inicls  of 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer, 
and  John  A.  Park.  Sr.,  of 
Raleigh  Times. 

♦ 

Kimball  Finn  Elects 
Botlinelli  Presitleiil 

Charles  A.  Bottinelli  has 
been  elected  president  of  Fred 
Kimball,  Inc.,  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  reprc.scn'.alives.  With 
the  Kimball  organization  the 
last  20  years,  he  was  previous¬ 
ly  with  the  New  York  Times. 
Former  president,  Frederick  A. 
Kimball,  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  board. 

Mr.  Bottinelli,  formerly  vice 
president  and  treasurer,  will 
continue  to  serve  in  the  latter 
capacity. 
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Exec.  V.  P.  Hatch 

CLARANCE  HATCH  has 
moved  up  from  vicepresident 
to  executive  vicepresident  of  D. 
P.  Brother  &  Co.,  Detroit.  Now 
serving  as  account  executive  on 
Oldsmobile,  Hatch  has  been 
with  the  firm  since  its  start  in 
1934,  CARL  GEORGI,  JR., 
media  director  and  also  an  old- 
timer  with  the  firm,  has  been 
vicepresidnt. 

New  Directors 

WILLIAM  R.  DAHLMAN, 
vicepresident  and  account 
executive  and  CLARK 
GLENN,  production  manager, 
have  been  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  W.  Earl  Both^ 
well  agency. 

Back  to  L  &  M 

JOHN  G.  SCHNEIDER  has  re¬ 
joined  Lennen  &  Mitchell  as 
vicepresident  and  copy  director 
under  LOUIS  W.  THOMAS, 
executive  vice  president  in 
Charge  of  copy.  Previously  a 
copy  supervisor  for  L  &  M, 
S<mneider  was  with  Kenyon  tt 
Eckhardt  in  the  same  capacity 
during  the  last  year. 

V.  P.  for  P.  R. 

HOWARD  B.  ANDERSON,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  for 
Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove, 
Pittsburgh,  since  1944,  has  been 
elected  a  vicepresident  of  the 
company.  Other  K,  M  &  G 
dianges  include  elevation  of  J. 
THOMAS  ROSS  to  art  depart¬ 
ment  manager  and  of  MARTIN 
H,  GEIPEL  to  production  man- 
•ger. 

Rood  Promoted 

A  EDWARD  ROOD  is  now  a 
vicepresident  of  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding.  He  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  firm  since  1942.  Before 
that — from  1928 — he  was  with 
the  agency’s  predecessor.  Lord 
&  Thomas, 

TQt  Upward 

ALBERT  TILT,  JR.,  has  been 
appointed  a  vicepresident  and 
account  supervisor  of  Young 
tt  Rubicam,  Inc.  He  has  been 
0  Y  &  R  account  executive 
since  1927.  with  time  out  for 
Navy  service  during  the  war. 
New  Office  Managers 

ROSS  AD  AGENCY  of  St. 

Louis  has  appointed  two  new 
branch  office  managers:  TOM 
RAY  in  New  Orleans,  and 
DANIEL.  CAUSIN  In  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

K  &  E.  Office 

ROBERT  WOLFE,  associate 
radio  director  of  Kenyon  & 
Ickhardt,  has  been  made  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hollywood  office. 
He  succeeds  CLARE  OLM- 
STEAD,  who  has  resigned. 


For  Consultation 

WILLIAM  H.  HOLMES  of 

Cambridge,  Md.,  has  joined 
Justin  Funkhouser  agency, 
Baltimore  and  New  York,  as  a 
consultant.  At  one  time  ad 
manager  for  Packard  Motors 
and  also  formerly  with  George 
L.  Dyer  Agency,  Holmes  has 
recently  been  conducting  his 
own  advertising  services. 

Switches  in  Adland 

GLEN  JOCELYN  has  been 
made  a  vicepresident  in  the 
new  Los  Angeles  office  of  Er¬ 
win,  Wasey  &  Co.  He  joined 
the  firm  last  fall.  Previously 
he  had  been  creative  group 
head  for  Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample,  Chicago,  and  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  director  of  Sherman 
K.  Ellis  &  Co. 

Three  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  executive  person¬ 
nel  of  Sherman  &  Marquette, 
Chicago.  'They  are  CLIFFORD 
E.  BOLGARD,  formerly  of 
Young  Rubicam,  media  direc¬ 
tor;  CHARLES  WILCOX,  for¬ 
merly  of  BBD&O,  research  di¬ 
rector;  and  CHESTTO  MIL- 
LER,  formerly  of  Dancer-Fitz- 
gerald-Sample,  copy  and  plan¬ 
ning. 

E.  M.  TIETLER  has  been 
elected  vlcepresident  in  charge 
of  production  services  for  Dor- 
land,  Inc. 

FRED  FIDLER  has  rejoined 
the  San  Francisco  offices  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  after  a  four- 
year  absence. 

JEROME  DOBIN,  formerly 
of  Colby  Advertising  Agency, 
has  been  appointed  account 
executive  at  the  New  York 
office  of  Ellis  Advertising  Co. 

Benton  Bowles  has  made  W. 
H,  FLEISCHMAN  an  account 
executive.  He  was  formerly 
with  M  c  K  i  m  Advertising. 
Montreal, 

T.  MASON  has  joined  Jam 
Handy  Organization’s  planning 
department.  He  was  formerly 
with  Brooke,  Smith,  French  & 
Dorrance,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 
and  Campbell-Ewald. 

Agency  Scoreboard 

HUGH  C.  DENNIS,  former 

partner  in  Dennis  &  Small, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has  formed 
a  new  agency,  Hugh  C.  Dennis 
&  Associates,  in  Jacksonville. 
KENNETH  F.  SMALL,  the 
other  partner,  has  joined  New¬ 
man,  Lynde  &  Associates. 

STOREY  M.  LARKIN,  vice- 
president,  has  been  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  Cald- 
well-Baker  Co.,  Inc.,  Indlana- 

Eolis,  Ind.,  and  the  agency  has 
een  reincorporated  as  Cald¬ 
well,  Larkin  &  Co.,  Inc. 

HOWARD  C.  CALDWELL  Is 
president  and  general  man¬ 
ager.  ELLIS  J.  BAKER,  who 
with  Caldwell  founded  the 
agency  in  1922,  resigned  to 
1936  to  enter  the  newspaper 
field. 


DIRECTOMAT 


Used  by 
leading  plants 
from  coast  to  coast 


NearK  2(K)  DIKEC.TUM  ATS  are  now  he 


iiifl  ii>e<l  l»y  leailin^  newspaper  and  eoin- 
tiiereial  plants  tlirouglioiit  the  Lniteil 
Stale?,  ami  foreign  <Mniiitries.  Ami  the 
nnmher  in  ser^iee  is  inereasing  at  the 


fastest  rate  ever.  This  iim'qnallen  aeeepl- 
anee  hy  leading  plants  is  praetieal  |>ro<d 
that  the  1)1  REC.rOMAT  has  important 

advantages  over  all  other  types  of  mat  making  equipment.  «  rite 
toda\  lor  deseripliv  e  literature  on  the  lale>t  model  1)1  KKI.  TOAI  AT. 


LAKE  EIIIE 

1 1’‘1 ,1 B  3  il  I W  Eiigiiier'riiig  Cnrp. 

HulTalo  17.  N.  Y. 

1  in  PrinrtfHtl  Cttiex  and 

Leading  inanulaeturer  ol  liydraiilie  presses — all  sizes  and  types — 
stereotv  ping...  plasties  molding... proeessing...nihher  viileanizing 
...metal  working. ..forging. ..metal  extrusion... special  piir|)Ose. 
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Contract  Let 
For  Coosa  River 
Mill  Buildings 

BIRMINGHAM,  Ala.  —  A 
general  contract  to  construct 
a  $30,000,000  mill  for  the 
Coosa  River  Newsprint  Co. 
was  Jointly  awarded  this 
week  to  the  Daniel  Construc¬ 
tion  Co.  of  Birmingham,  and 
to  the  F.  H.  McGraw  Con¬ 
struction  Co.,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.  n., 

A.  O.  Wakeman,  vice-pres 
Ident  and  general  manager 
of  the  new  pulp  and  paper 
company,  made  the  an¬ 
nouncement  as  “a  last  step 
preliminary  to  consiruction*' 
of  the  south’s  second  news¬ 
print  mill.  He  said  ground 
would  be  broken  within  a 
week’s  time  and  the  Ray¬ 
mond  Concrete  Pile  Co 
would  begin  work  on  mill 
foundations  shortly  thereaf¬ 
ter. 

Negotiations  were  princi¬ 
pally  handled  by  the  J.  £ 
Sirrine  Company,  engineer¬ 
ing  firm,  and  by  the  Kimber- 
ly^lark  Corp.  in  its  capacity 
of  operating  and  managing 
the  integrated  newsprint  mill 
at  Childersburg,  Ala. 

Coosa  River  will  be  a  two- 
machine  mill  with  additional 
capacity  for  bleached  pulp. 

Leading  figures  in  the  proj¬ 
ect,  on  a  stock-selling  swing 
through  the  South,  gave  a 
report  at  Dallas  last  week. 

The  timetable  calls  for  the 
Orst  roll  of  newsprint  on  Jan. 
1,  1950. 

At  the  time  of  the  Dallas 
i^isit  the  Coosa  River  sched- 
ile  called  for  letting  of  $14,- 
000,000  in  building  contracts 
in  the  period  before  April  1. 

This  will  be  in  addition  to 
expenditures  previously  incur¬ 
red  of  $3,800,000  for  machinery 
md  equipment;  $600,000  for 
land  and  $300,000  in  organiza¬ 
tion  expenses,  including  engi¬ 
neering.  The  project  has  been 
n  the  planning  stage  for  two 
rears  now. 

In  Dallas  to  offer  Coosd 
Hiver  common  stock  to  Tex¬ 
es  publishers  were  Donald 
Corner,  chairman  of  the 
x>ard,  Edward  L.  Norton, 
president,  and  Clarence  B. 
ianson  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Birmingham  News  and  Bir¬ 
mingham  Age-Herald  and 
:hairman  of  the  Southern 
'lewspaper  Publishers’  Asso- 
dation  newsprint  committee. 

Sales  to  publishers  on  their 
rip  had  come  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $4,000,000  in  “com- 
nitments”  as  of  the  Texas 
neeting,  bringing  the  total  of 
ndlcated  sales  of  stock  to 
lublishers  to  about  $6,700,000 
ts  of  mid-March. 

It  was  explained  that  it 
/as  necessary  to  draw  a  dls- 
inction  between  “commit- 
nents"  and  actual  sales,  be¬ 
muse  frequently  a  publish- 
t’s  representative  could 


only  indicate  at  a  meeti 
the  intention  of  his  compai 
to  purchase,  pending  fini 
ownership  decision  in  thi. 
matter. 

Under  the  Coosa  River  fi 
nancing  program.  Comer  ex¬ 
plained  it  is  required  that 
about  a  third  of  Ine  invest¬ 
ment,  or  $10,000,000  be  rep¬ 
resented  in  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  participation.  Stock  is 
sold  at  $50  a  share,  and  each 
publisher  is  entitled  to  buy 
one  ton  of  newsprint  for  each 
$100  investment,  with  a  min¬ 
imum  of  $3,000  investment  to 
cover  the  minimum  30-ton 
carload  shipment  set  up  un¬ 
der  the  plan. 

M.  M.  Donosky,  treasurer 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
and  president  of  the  Texas 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso-. 
elation,  was  host  to  the  Coosa 
River  group  and  Texas  pub¬ 
lishers  at  the  meeting.  His 
newspaper  has  subscribed  to 
$100,000  in  stock. 

Other  major  Texas  partici¬ 
pants  include  the  San  Anto¬ 
nio  Light  and  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle  both  for  $100,000. 

Estimates  advanced  at  the 
session  were  that  the  cost  of  • 
the  Coosa  River  paper  will 
be  under  that  now  bought 
from  Canadian  mills. 

♦ 

Seattle  Sports  Show 
Attended  by  80,000 

SEATTLE  —  The  Seattle 
Times’  Sports  and  Vacation 
Show  wound  up  a  10-day  stand 
March  21  after  having  drawn 
more  than  80,000  persons  into 
a  replica  of  an  outdoorsman’s 
paradise,  created  by  the  news¬ 
paper  in  Seattle’s  civic  audi¬ 
torium. 

The  attendance  figure  was  a 
substantial  increase  over  the 
64,000  who  saw  the  Times’  first 
show  last  year.  Harry  H.  Ca¬ 
hill,  Times  general  manager, 
and  Robert  L.  Twiss,  detailed 
from  the  editorial  staff  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  show,  declared  h  a 
gratifying  success. 

The  block-square  main  floor 
of  the  auditorium  was  lined 
with  the  booths  of  200  exhibi¬ 
tors.  On  the  floor  below  $100,- 
000  worth  of  automobiles  were 
arrayed  in  the  first  auto  show 
the  city  had  se^  in  15  years. 

Department  Heads 
Named  At  Pasco 

PASCO,  Wash.  —  Depart¬ 
ment  heads  of  the  Tri-CIty 
Herald  are  now  R.  A.  Bean, 
business  manager;  Donald 
A.  Pugnetti,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  .  and  William  Hunt,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation 
manager.  It  is  announced  by 
Hugh  A.  Scott,  editor  and 
publisher. 

The  Tri-City  Herald  first 
appeared  as  a  daily  Nov.  13, 
1947,  to  serve  the  cities  of 
Pasco,  Kennewick  and  Rich¬ 
land  in  the  plutonium-produc¬ 
tion  area  about  HarJord.  The 
Herald  had  been  published  as 
a  weekly  since  1802. 


Classified  Ads 


NEWSPAPEK  APPRAISALS 

I’ublisliing  A:  I'lintirt^  Pl.int 

APPRAISALS 

standard  Appraisal  Company 
.  6  Church  Street 

New  York  6,  New  Yotjc 

NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


Appraisals,  hales  and  Finances. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  ■ 
Suite  .1,724.  Phone:  BRyant  9-1133 

Buy  or  sell,  we  ha\e 
papers  and  prospects 
ODETT  Si  ODETl 
Experienced  publislit  i  >  biokcrs 
Box  527  San  Fern.mdo,  Calit. 
CALIFORNIA  NEWsTTaPERS  —  witli 
excellent  lutuies,  otieicd  by  lormer  pub¬ 
lisher  III  expel  lence.  J.  R.  GABBERT. 
3917  Oianye  St.,  RiveiMik,  Califoini.i. 
t  ALIFOK.M'A  IMILILy  ^ UM  IL V 
J.  A.  SNYDER.  9980  Bi.idd.iik  Ui. 

(  uleer  (.ily.  (  aliloinij, 

<  ARABLE  HANDLING,  buying,  selling. 
niiigi.is  cl.iilies  oi  ueeklics.  anyulieie  in 
I'.  8.  Nil  leases  or  trades.  Len  Feighnei 
Aetiicy.  Box  52.  Ml.  Pleasant.  Michigan. 
eONFIDLN  UAL  INFOKMA MON 
D.iily  Newsp.ipei  I’lopeities 
\\’.  H.  Gloscr  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

M  AY  BKOTHLKS.  Bingh.imlon,  N?^- 
A'oik.  Established  1911.  Ncwspapeis 
hoiiglit  and  sold  without  publicity. 
Ncsvspapcis  bought,  sold,  valued. 
Conhdential  private  negotiations. 

.  L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
limes  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  New  York 
'limes  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg.  Florid.i 
SELLCTED  NEWSPAPERS 
MARCUS  GRIFFIN 

•I.’?  West  5th.  Los  Angeles  13.  Calif. 

80UTH  S  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY 
P.ipcrs  bought,  sold,  strict  confidence. 
A.  W.  Huckle,  Mgr.,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 
♦  ♦  We  aie  not  as  much  interested  in 
s.iles  .IS  in  salislaction.  Aithur  W. 
Si)|ics.  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5, 

(  ahl. 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

A.\  OPPORTUNITY  th.1t  only  comes 
Mine  in  1  liletime.  One  of  the  finest 
iKu  sp.ipcis  in  the  Soutfincst  can  be  pur- j 
cli.ised  for  less  than  a  million  dollars. 
Suhst.intial  earnings.  No  competition. 
Wiite  Box  9161  Editor  Sc  Publisher.  | 
CALIFORNIA  SEMI-WEEKLY 
.Sound  pioperty,  1947  net  $60,000 
.liter  owneis'  salaries  No  job  work. 
Expansion  possibilities.  Priced  right. 
RAYMOND  CAMPBELL  CO.  Brokers, 
1716  Crenshaw  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

TWO  WEEKLIES  and  pfafit  in  growing 
suhiiiban  Kansas  City;  grossing  almost 
SfO.OOO.  including  job  work.  Combined 
Iirciil.ition  4000  paid.  Excellent  equip¬ 
ment.  much  new'.  Owners  must  leave. 
Priced  for  quick  cash  sale.  Box  9469, 
i'ditor  &  Publisher. _ 

CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPER 
FOR  SALE 

Consistent  profit  maker.  Central  Cali¬ 
fornia  semi-weekly.  In  held  ripe  for 
daily. 

Grossing  $500,000  yearly. 

Not  .a  distress  proposition. 

CONTACT 

Marcus  Griffin  &  Associates 

Newspaper  Consultants  and  Brokers  , 
Printing  Engineers  i 

427  West  Fifth  Street  i 

Los  Angeles  13,  California 
Phone;  MAdison  6-7874 

We  have  profitable  newspapers  and  print¬ 
ing  plants  for  sale  throughout  the  west¬ 
ern  states. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

FOR  sale" 

Country  newspaper  and  printing  busineci 
since  1852.  Upstate  New-  York.  $25,ooo 
cash.  Shop  and  6-rooms  living  quartets 
tan  be  leased  or  purchased.  Private  piriY 
Wiite  box  9475  Editor  Sc  Publisher, 

LOS  ANGELES  WEEKLY.  18  years'^ 
No  plant.  Good  paying.  S5M  down 
J.  L.  Stoll,  2326  Cloverdale  Ave.,  Ini 
Angeles  16.  Cal. 

NEW  YORK  FLASH 
Death  of  publisher  brings  60  -  year  •  old 
weekly  on  market  at  sacrifice  price  of 
$6,500,  with  only  $3,500  down,  if  neces- 
.s.iry.  Grossing  $7,000  pet  year;  publish- 
CI  S  ■  take"  $2,500.  MAY  BROS.,  Bine- 
'liamton.  N.  Y.  * 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  SPRING  L1ST"7( 
Newspaper  Properties  for  Sale.  MAY 
BROS.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 

PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

small  daily  WANTED:  East.  Mid- 
west.  Paeihe  Coast,  unopposed  preferred. 
Seeking  full  ownership.  Replies,  conli- 
ilenlial. 

Biyx  9427.  Editor  A:  Publisher 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SAH 

NEWSPRINT  ' 

Any  bizc  lolls,  domestic,  Canadian  oi 
I  l.iiiirj'c.in.  Tor  immediate  and  future  de- 
j  ji\Liics  at  new  low  piices.  Alfred  Horn. 

I  79  Wall  Stieet.  New  York  City.  Tele- 
I  plinnt:  HAnover  2-016^. 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE  Due  to  sus- 
s|Hnsiun — 15  rolls  35  inch,  2  tolls  52y. 
iiiilics.  Also,  about  25  tons  70  inch 
Hilo  p.ipci.  Must  move  at  once.  The 
iaaily  Kentuckian,  Phone:  2670,  Bowling 

(■lecii,  Kentucky, _ 

NEWSPRINT,  prompt  shipments,  Cana- 
di.iii,  any  size  tolls,  large  quantities.  Box 
ol2(.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE  “ 
Noitli  Ameiican  33-lb.  Standard  size 
mlU  UI  sheets.  Box  9306,  Editor  & 
I’ublivlicr. 

NEWSPRINT 

Domestic  —  Good  Quality 
North  American  Paper  Co.  Inc. 

350  —  5th  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y 
CHickering  4-4484 

~l6  .  SELL  OR  BUY  ~  NEWSPAPER 
picsses  write  George  O.  Hcllelman ;  406 
West  Pico,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. 

The  following  equipment  is  available  at 
Western  Newspaper  Union.  300  £.  Long 
Sliect,  Columbus  15,  Ohio: 

One  wood  nickel-plating  tank  with 
all  piping.  Tank  size  55"  wide, 
29"  deep  and  68"  long. 

Four  metal  nickel-plating  tanks  23' 
by  16"  by  29"  deep,  piping  also 
included. 

One  Wcscl  Curved  Plate  Router, 
Model  RC-4,  Serial  #84,  equipped 
with  a  220  volt,  3  phase,  60  cycle, 
A.C.  motor. 

One  A.D.-D.C.  combination  motor 
generator.  The  motor  is  G.E.  In¬ 
duction  type,  220-440  volt,  60 
cycle,  5  H.P.,  Type  K-3  phase, 
speed  full  load  1160  RPM. 

One  Hanson-Van  Winkle-Munning 
Generator,  6  volt,  3-KW,  Brush 
A-3.  Amps  500,  Model  11-31, 
1200  RPM.  The  motor  and  gen¬ 
erator  are  fastened  together  as  one 
unit. 

One  Wesel  Duraplate  mat  making 
machine  with  15  H.P.  motor,  2M- 
440  volt,  60  cycle,  3  phase.  Serial 
No.  47. 

iThe  following  equipment  is  available  at 
Western  NewspaMr  Union,  1336  Cherry 
Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa.: 

One  Claybourn  Rotary  Shaver  for 
cylinder  with  30"  circumterence. 
equipped  with  micrometer  adjust¬ 
ment  for  regulating  thickness  of 
shave,  complete  with  motor  and 
controls  —  $2,500  f.o.b.  Phila¬ 
delphia. 
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meounI^ewipmewt  for  sale  mechanical  equipment  for  sale 
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NEWSPRINT  A- 1  i()nJitii>n.  DdJJ  Ptinling  Co..  Foil 

available  APRIL  - 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


17-  3i-  31-  3'-  66  inch  rolls. 
Telephone:  New  ^  ork  City. 
ORtluiJ  4-6460.  Mr.  Stanley. 


EIGHT  (8)  PAGE 
STANDARD  TUBULAR  PLATE 
PRESS 

with  Combination  Folder 
Factory  New. 

Box  9418.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I-OK  ^ALE  —  Used  Model  A  Duplex 
mill  2  ph.ise  AC  drive;  Available  30  to 
dU  d.i>s.  Used  Duplex  mat  roller  ar- 
i.inxid  lor  dry  mats,  complete  with  motor 
and  lilt.  Write  for  details.  Walter  W. 
^^l^o  (  u..  400  W.  Madison  St..  Chicago 
6.  III. 


HALL  FORM  TABLES 

All  Metal  —  Built  for  Haid  Usage 
Siae  24"  x  30"  x  38Vi”  high. 
(Other  Heights  as  Specified) 

—  Prompt  Delivery  — 

Also  Other  Newspaper  Equipment. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

120  West  42nd  St..  New  York  18 
(Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 

I 


1  WESEL  Curved  Plate  Router,  model. 
RC-4.  Seri.ll  No.  84.  Equipped  with  a 
220  volt.  3  phase.  60  cycle.  AC  motor. 
Priced  at  $1000.00.  Western  Newspaper 
Union.  300  E.  Long  Street.  Columbus  IS. 
Ohio. 


NEWSPAPER  &  MAGAZINE 

Rotaiy  Printing  Presses 

STEREOTYPING  MACHINERY 

Flat  &  Curved 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  18,  New  York 


FOR  SA1.1;  —  Muc  Ocekci  I>pc  Oetupl 
Piess.  euU>r  touiUJin,  cut-uR,  AC 

diive;  available  September,  1*>48.  Pres 
eunipletely  rebuilt  lew  ycjis  a^o.  Waltci 
W.  Mezo  Co.,  400  W.  Madison  St. 
(diicago  6.  111. 


FOR  SALE 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 

Motor  generator  sets 
Diesel  engine  generators 
Suitable  for  newspaper  plants  and 
other  Industries. 

I  AM  ALWAYS  BUYING 
GOOD  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  CASH 

Rush  lilt  b/  mall  with  complete 
name  plate  data  ,  of  any  equipment 
you  wish  to  sell. 

Phono,  wire  or  write  size  and  volt¬ 
age  of  equipment  you  wish  to  pur¬ 
chase. 

HARRY  JAWITZ 

401  Broadway.  New  York  13.  N.  Y. 
Phone:  WOrth  4-7394 

DRIVE  CAREFULLY 
WATCH  OUT 
FOR  CHILDREN 


2  COTTRELL  PRESSES 
Immediate  Delivery 

8  p.ige  Newspaper  or  Book  press  with 
AC  Motor  and  Controls.  22"  cut-otl. 
Folds  to  32  pages,  up  to  8?4"  x  11^4" 
untiimmed.  C.in  take  up  to  36"  rolls. 
Steico  equipment  consists  of  Hoe  Oil 
itmner  Metal  Pot  with  pump.  Mat  Roller. 
Cuivcd  Caster.  Shaver.  Trimmer.  Finish¬ 
ing  Block  and  Mat  Scorcher.  This  equip- , 
incut  can  be  inspected  at  Wilkes-Barre., 
Pa.  Call  H.  Ganz.  MUrray  Hill  2-4912.1 

CENTRAL  COLOR  PRESS.  Inc.; 

60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 


VARIFYPER,  model  AE-20,  new,  two 
Kioinctal  fonts,  180-L  and  260-9,  carbon 
iibbon  attachments,  horizontal  spacing  10- 
12-14-16  letters  to  inch.  Spectator,  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Canada. 


HOE  STRAIGHT  LINE  PRESS.  64  page, 
with  Goss  highspeed  twin  folders,  cutoff 
i22>/,",  8  column,  4  plates  wide,  73  HP. 
1 3  phase,  220  v  electrical  equipment,  will 
'print  64  page  one  up  or  $2  page  two  up. 
I  three  color  fountains,  also  desirable  for 
printing  comics,  attractively  priced,  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  For  additional  par¬ 
ticulars  write  to: 

Northern  Machine  Works 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


32-Page  Hoe,  2-Deck.  2 1 'A  ' 
32-Page  Hoe.  4-Deck, 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

Box' 433.  Inverness,  Florida 


( OMPLETE  PLANTS  for  weeklies  and 
sm.ill  dailies  at  one  package  prices  in¬ 
stalled  to  your  specihcations  ready  to 
lun.  Publishers  Equipment  Co..  161  Gar¬ 
nett  St.,  S.W.  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE — New  equipment,  Uirceliimat. 
Monumelt,  Miirtivin,  Saws.  Rot.iiy,  Sh.iv- 
eis.  Radial  Arm  Routers.  Steieotype  Sup¬ 
plies,  Chases,  Form  Tables,  etc..  Walter 
W.  Mezo  Company,  400  West  Madison 
Stieet,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


IN  THE  SPRINGTIME 
We  icduie  pi  ices  sharply  on  accumulated' 
odds  and  ends.  At  cost  or  less  for  clcat- 
anee. 

MODEL  23  Vandercook  bed  size  23x23. 
Auto  inker,  grippers  and  trip  $125. 
POITER  St2  pioof  piess  bed  size  16'/ix 
23,  grippers,  trip,  auto  inker  $383. 

PAGE  SIZE  Hat  casting  box.  set  of  beat- 
eis,  overhead  metal  crucible  with  gas 
burner.  $275. 

MISCELLANEOUS  including  power  round 
eotnering  machine,  power  perlorator,  C  & 
G  pedestal  saw  trimmer.  Miller  pedestal 
type  high  unit,  Champion  stitcher.  Mono¬ 
type  sorts  caster  with  strip  material  at¬ 
tachment,  2  and  6  point  molds  and  as- 
soited  rule  mats,  etc. 

TYPE  &  PRESS  OF  ILLINOIS.  INC. 

220  S.  -Jetlerson  Street 
Chicago  6. 


HOE  32  Page  Press.  2  Units  with  AC 
diive,  casting  equipment,  can  be  used  as 
l6-page  press.  Write,  Box  903,  Boise. 
Idaho. 


41'  OSWEGO  SEMI  -  AUTQMAIK. 
CUTTER,  motor,  $1,273.  30"  Reils  hand 
cutter,  $193.  lOxlS  J.  Thompson  piess. 
repaired.  $2-10.  7x11  Gordon,  $110.  New 
Nolan  casters,  saws,  proof  presses,  etc. 
riirnbaiigh  Seivice.  Loysville,  Pa. 


GRAND  opportunity  for  I  printer  and  1  ' 
salesman.  Protitable  suburban  print  shop 
in  daily  operation:  2  Number  8  Lino¬ 
types.  38x30  Miehle.  Kelly  Automatic. 
Bibcock  Automitic.  Dexter  Feeder.  C  &  P 
Automatic,  Miller,  Monotype,  30"  Sey- 
buld  Cutter.  Cleveland  Folder,  full  bind¬ 
ery  equipment,  paper  stock,  ideal  labor 
situation.  Bargain.  $33,000.  Machinery 
alone  worth  this  price.  Principals. 

Box  9446,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  UNIT  PRESS 

FOR  SALE 


10  High  Speed  Units 
3  Double  Folders 

REELS 

10  Cline  Reels;  Floating  Tensions 

MOTOR  EQUIPMENT 

2  Cline  Wesfinghouse  AC 
150  HP  Motor  Drives 

PLATEMAKING  MACHINERY 

Wood  Junior  Autoplate  . 
Wood  Heavy  Duty  Autoshaver 

SPECIFICATIONS 

Length  Sheet  Cutoff  23-9716" 
All  Motor  220  V.  3  P.  60C 
Rubber  Rollers  with  each  Unit 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St. 

New  York  18,  New  York 


GOSS  AND  HOE  OCTUPLE  22>/4"  cut- 
olt.  —  Kemp  Immersion  Gas  burner  for 
Tubular  pot.  another  for  4,500  lb.  pot.  — 
curved  casting  equipment  any  length,  — 
16  Goss  f*orm  tables.  Box  903,  Boise, 
Idaho. 


FOR  SALE: 

Pcck-Stowe  A’  Wilcox  guillotine  (shears), 
36"  wide,  $50.  Duplex  tubular  plate 
trimming  machine  without  motor,  good 
condition,  $450.  .Rouse  flat  rotary  miterer, 
2  to  12  pt.  with  motor,  $125.  All  im¬ 
mediate  delivery.  Casper  'Tribune-Herald, 
Casper,  Wyoming. 


SCOTT  PRESS 
For  sale 

SIX  SCOTT  multiple  units,  floor  fed  with 
double  toldeis.  Can  be  run  as  tw-o  sex- 
tuples  with  Jones  automatic  tension  gov¬ 
ernors.  75%  Goodrich  rubber  rollers. 
Two  75  H.P.  motors  with  silent  drive 
chains  run  in  oil  tight  guards.  Two  com¬ 
plete  G.  £.  switchboards. 

Paper  width  6514  in-.  8  columns,  23% 
in.  cut-off. 

90%  duplicate  gears. 

The  i'loy  Record  Co.,  Troy.  N.  Y. 


SAWS,  #8  and  14  Linotypes,  rotary 
shaver,  rcmelt  pot.  Goss  comb,  router- 
dull  press.  NEW  Lino  Op  chairs.  Wm. 
B.  Edmondson  Co.,  1264  Commercial 
Trust  Bldg.,  Phila.  2.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

DUPLEX  MULTI  UNIT  PRESS 

2  Units  with  color  cylinder,  complete 
•stereo,  AC  motor. 

GOSS  QUAD 

16  Pago  press — 223/!(''  cut-off.  AC 
drive,  double  width,  double  folder, 
slero. 

4  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  UNITS 

4  Page:  2-to-l  ratio 

GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 

Four  deck  single  width  23-9/16  cut¬ 
off.  AC  drive.  Compensators  for 
'  color. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
■  Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1133 
Cable  Address  "Shulpress  New  York" 


12  AND  21  (  YI  INDTR  HOE  Pancn.ist 
color  piess.  21’ a''  cutoff.  Box  903. 
Boise.  Id.iho. 

USED  SPRAGUE  G.M.  press  drive  in¬ 
cluding  all  electric  equipment.  Has  been 
'driving  l6page  Duplex  tubular  perfectly. 
We  plan  installing  printing  unit  for  ex¬ 
tra  pages.  THE  EVENING  NEWS,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.  Michigan. 

I  ONE  Varityper  model  AE-20.  never  used. 
Uw-o  Kromctal  types  380-7  and  380-10, 
carbon  paper  ribbon  and  variline  attach¬ 
ments.  Nassau  Daily  Review-Star,  Rock¬ 
ville  Center.  I..I..  New  York. 

FOR  SALE 

Unusual  Opportunity 
COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT 
consisting  of 

14  Intertypo  Machines  with 
100  fonts  of  mats 
I  Ludlow  Typecaster  with 

2  cabinets  of  Ludlow  mats 

1  Complete  Monotype  Room 
Completely  equipped  Composing 

Room 

2  GOSS  Octuple  Presses  with 

2  complete  sets  of  stereo  equip¬ 
ment 

All  office  equipment,'  including  desks, 
typewriters,  adding  machines,  etc. 
for  business  office,  advertising,  edi¬ 
torial,  circulation  departments. 

This  equipment  is  being  offered  as 
one  or  two  complete  plants,  until 
April  I,  1948,  after  which  date  the 
equipment  will  bo  sold  piecemeal. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1133 
Cable  Address  "Shulpress  New  York" 


MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE 


••ADVERTISING  '  BILLING  MACHINE 

(Burroughs  bfoon  Hopkins).  Adds,  sub¬ 
tracts.  multiplies  including  fr.actinns  and 
ilccimals  and  carries  accumulated  totals.. 
Good  Condition.  Present  cost  $2,000.00; 
.will  sell  for  $350.00.  Evansville  Priptirig 
Corporation.  Attention  W.  J.  Goeltz.  201 
N.  W.  2nd  St..  Evansville,  Indiana." 


MOTORIZED  ADDRE.SSOGRAPH  & 
Graphotype  Machine.  Good  Condition 
for  $350.  Write  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


^fACH^NISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants  re¬ 
pairs.  maintenance,  service  nationwide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment.  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
_ Tel:  MAin  2-2231 _  I 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc 

See  our  ad  on  page  56 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 
Standard  Canadian  Any  Quantity.  Bov 

I  9322.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ELROD  wanted ;  good  con.lition ;  s(.itj 
cash  price;  Daily  Record  Co.,  1004  Mar 
ket,  St.  Louis  ( 1 ) ,  Mo. 

WANTED 

New>p.irK.f  Presses  of  evtiy  Jescripli* 
Linotypes  .inj  Intel  types. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  &  Jetfersun  Sts..  Pliiladelpt 
22,  Pennsylvania. 


"  "  ly 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED  j  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


WANftD:  Several  Htivy  Duly  Mil  Roll¬ 
ers.  Contact  E.  Mt'.  Buckley,  Western ! 
Newspaper  Union,  304-)2O  East  45tli  St..  ' 
New  York  City.  Tel.  MUrray  Hill  4-1600. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE:  Material  maker, 
EliuU  preferred  but  will  consider  mono¬ 
type.  Contact  Richard  A.  Davis,  Wis 
consin  Rapids,  Daily  Tribune,  WiKonsin 
Rapids,  Wisconsin. 


WANTED— Rotary  press  to  J2  pages, 
complete  stereo.  Private  parly.  Full  de¬ 
tails.  Box  9371,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU! 

Why  Parish  A  Pickets  Service  is  so  profit 
packed:  1.  It's  complete.  Realistic  staff 
liaining  material.  Ready-tn-sell  cam 
paigns.  fiound  management  tips.  Oppor 
lunity-aleiting  bulletins.  Promotional  aids 
Peisunalized  counsel  on  your  problems 
2.  Ciealed  by  folks  in  daily  supervision 
I  Ilf  .1  big  fast-growing  Want  Ad  depart 
iment,  3,  PAP  ideas  are  use-tested.  Write 


DISPLAY  AD  MAN,  young,  energetic, 

opporiuni  i  y  knocks 

work.  Contact  general  manager.  Herald-  I  he  man  we  arc  looking  for  is  no* 
Bulletin.  Burley,  Idaho.  svuiking  on  a  live  weekly  or  small  daily 

His  job  includes  writing  and  selling  uij 


Bulletin.  Burley,  Idaho. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN— Offshore  Amer 
can  newspaper,  circulation  30,000,  com 
munity  of  300,000,  needs  aggressive  dis- 


he  IS  doing  it  well  but  feels  that  he  is 
"hemmed  in". 


play  af  m^n  -^^rienced  n  co^tUive 

Lid.  Please  submit  photo,  references,  articles  for  rade  or  bus.' 

full  details.  Box  9433,  Editor  A  Pub-  ‘nagazincs  in  addition  to  his  regular 

lisher.  woik.  ,  r  u 

- - - ; -  lleie  IS  an  opportunity  for  him  to  join 

lliniovv  w/antrd  Willi  matrices  vikhI 'I  -"i  -v  u-wr-icjicu.  wii.c  EXPERIENCED  Advertising  Salesman  and  a  leading  business  paper  publishing  con- 

condition-  state  cash  price  Daily  Record  I  *'*‘^ay  for  details  of  the  Want  Ad  Service  layout  man.  Must  have  car.  10.000  ABC  ccin  in  the  South  where  his  opportunities 
Co  1004  Markec  ft.Tou^  Mo  '"akes  you  more  money.  .daily,  near  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Good  Sal-  are  limited  only  by  h.s  ability.  This  po- 


full  details.  Box  9433,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED 

Two  units  for  Duplex  Super  Duly,  metro 
|vililan  type  press,  22%  inch  cut  oil. 

I  he  Windsor  Daily  Star 
Windsor,  Ontario. 


that  makes  you  more  money. 

PARISH  A  PICKETT 
.Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  36.  Florida 


daily,  near  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Good  Sal-  are  limited  only  by  his  ability.  This  po- 
ary.  State  qualifications.  Box  No.  9434,  sitiuii  is  that  ul  held  editor  covering  a 


Editor  A  Publisher.  ’  specific  territory  in  both  sales  and  edi- 

HAVE  OPENING  —  on  staff  for  dis-  ,,l3rawing  account  plus  cooMis. 

I  play  man  or  girl  who  can  sell,  write  ’‘^  ****  941»,  Editor  A  Pub 

‘copy,  make  layouts.  Excellent  opportunity 
I  for  right  person.  Write,  giving  full  de- 

Itails  about  yourself,  to  News-Advocate.  KEPOK 1 EK  lor  good  evening  daUT 

Manistee,  Mich. _ ^  Pieler  man  with  thorough  small  towri 

SALESMAN:  MAN  OR  WOMAN  asi  experience.  Also  can  use  beginner  on  G1 
i  staff  addition  by  group  of  ABC  coast  f  «;aining  or  without.  Guide  A  Tribune, 
weeklies  in  North  Carolina  resort  area.  I  E'lemont,  Nebr, 

S.ilary  based  on  ability.  Beginners  con  i  kepORLERS  everywhere  to  covet  criSe 
sideieu  but  prefer  experience,  i^prcciate;  news  m  their  areas.  Good  pay.  Box  9472 
We  have  quite  a  few  jobs  for  reporters.  R'Ic w.c*  &  Publisher. 

topyreadets,  editors,  display  and  classi-  - : - - - -  '  iOU  1  HERN  NEWSPAPER  publisher  Is 

fled  advertising  men  and  radio  advertising  ,  developing  state  agricultural  journal  and 

solicitors.  would  like  combination  desk  man,  with 

s,^  d„.ii.  .b...  .„J  WRITER  WANTED 

three  pictures  of  the  passport  type  at  l„r  ,,g|,r  man.  Box  9474,  Editor  A  Pub- 

ex"penen«  ‘etc!  ,  by  orqoniratlon  engaged  in  popular  _ . 

education  for  democracy.  College  ItLLOKAFH  tDIlOR  (or  evening  duly 

LLOYDS  NEW.SPAPER-RAD10  ' 

-  essential  in  mass-appeal  fields  of  photo.  Republican-Press,  Salamanca,  N.Y, 

iournalism,  advertising,  etc.  Good  YOUNG  CAPABLE,  Itvewire  reporter 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


WANT  A  JOB? 


WANTED 

GOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages  l  , 

wide.)  13%  inch  printing  diameter.  21%  we  have  quite  a  few  jobs  for  reporters, 
inch  cut  oil  or  deck  lor  same.  Give  full  topyreaders.  editors,  display  and  classi- 
details  and  prices.  Box  1042,  Editor  A  advertising  men  and  radio  advertising 

Publisher. _  _  solicitors. 

.  .  WAN  1  ED  .  Send  complete  details  about  yourself  and 

Highest  cash  prices  paid  for  Linotypes  pictures  of  the  passport  type  at 

Intertypes.  Monotypes.  Printing  and  5,3,.  ,x„cted.  education 


Newspaper  piesses. 

PAYNt  &  (  RAIG  (-ORPORATION 
82  Beckman  Sticet 
New  York  7,  New  Yoik 

WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazines  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

300  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1133 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

Hoc  Slcicotyping  Machinery,  length  of 
sheet  eut-oH  21%”;  Cuived  casting  box. 
cuived  tail  culler  with  motor  and  cuived 
shaver  with  motor.  Advise  price  and  con- 
elitiiin.  Box  9439,  Editor  _A  Puhlisher. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


23%  INTEREST  in  $80.000'.  gross  weekly 
lor  SI3.00()..  to  able  advertising  business 
manager.  Prosperous  mass  coverage  paper 
with  expanding  opportunities  in  one  nl 
midwest's  most  stable  cities.  Ample 
ncwspiint,  no  plant,  favoi.ible  punting 
aiiangement.  downtown  olhec.  Write  box 
*)I67.  Editor  A  Puhlisher.  _  _ 

YOUNG  MAN  familiar  with  trade  paper 
woik.  can  buy  one-hall  interest  in  proht- 
ablc  industrial  nugazne.  Price  $3,000. 
Location  Gulf  Cioast.  Box  9498,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


FEATURES  FOR  SALE 


fOLUMBU-S.  Ohio,  DISPAnt  tf  is  the 
latest  subscrihc'i  to  "Real  Estate-  Rounil- 
iip,"  .1  weekly  column  ol  real  estate, 
building  news.  Peps  up  staiil  lealty 
pages.  S.imi'lcs  and  prices  from-  Real 
Estate  RoiinJui'.  Box  7701,  Fianklin  Sta¬ 
tion.  Wash..  DC. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


L^CPERIENtED  WASHINGION  corre¬ 
spondent  wants  to  write  weekly  column 
lor  paper  whose  budget  won't  allow-  a 
Washington  hiiieau  yet  needs  own  cov- 
eijgc.  Will  keep  close  eye  on  members 
ol  stale  delegation  and  others  from  area 
now-  in  Washington,  as  well  as  on  pend¬ 
ing  legislation  aliccting  area.  Column 
would  feature  names,  anecdotes,  as  w-ell 
as  honest,  objective  reporting.  Doctors 
advise  against  staff  work  because  of  war 
injury.  State  all  fust  letter,  including 
cdiliiiial  projects,  acceptable  fee.  etc. 
ItoK  *147  3.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  SEKVICES 

CiRAPHOLOCiIST,  experienced.  news- 


experience.  etc. 


LLOYDS  NEWSPAPER-RADfO 
EXCHANGE 

562  Broidway,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE 


jMlDNX'LSl LRN  newspaper  chain  desires 
:thoioughiy  experienced  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive  as  General  Manaj^er  and  Publisiicr  of 
one  of  its  newspapers.  State  age.  experi¬ 
ence.  and  salary  expected  plus  references. 
Box  9495,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


solc^ry  to  A- 1  person. 

Write  full  particulars 
(Our  writers  know  of  this  ad) 

Box  9478,  c/q  Editor  and  Publisher 


ADVERTISING  MAN 

Advertising  Man.  display,  young,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  all  phases,  wanted  for 
additional  spot,  progressive  small  daily. 
Hunting,  fishing  area,  good  educational 
facilities. 

Write  or  wire  Publisher 

LA  GRANDE  EVENING 
OBSERVER 

La  Grande,  Oregon 


wuiued  by  Texas  daily  of  20,000  cit- 
eulalion ;  must  handle  sports  desk  OQt 
day  -weekly.;  starting  salary  $63.  Don't 
.ipply  unless  qualitied.  Box  9-188,  c/o 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— INSTRUCTORS 


4’Obl  1  lUN  open  on  Faculty  ot  Mid- 
westeiii  unieeisity  starting  September. 
saLuy  approximately  $4300  lor  nine 
montlis.  Individual  must  have  sound 
iie-wspape-r  training,  will  teach  Copy  Desk 
newspaper  writing.  Typography.  Experience 
in  Photography  could  be  used.  Indiv¬ 
idual  couM  be  on  summer  stall  at  add¬ 
itional  salaiy  il  so  desired.  Box  9391, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


IMMLDIAI  E  (JPENING  —  for  citcula- ,  1 EXPLKILNCLD  PHOIO  -  ENGRAVER 
tion  methods  and  isn't  afraid  of  work.  I  wanted  immediately  lor  newly  established 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 


(  IKl  C'l  AIK).\  .\|A.\A(,LR  W  A.\  I  LD. 
■  By  W'e'stfin  New  3'oik's  most  progressive 
newspaper  to  till  piesent  vaeaney.  Appli- 
'e.int  please-  wiite  giving  outline  of  back- 
gitmnd,  experience,  woik  with  Little 
.Merchant  plan  and  piomotion  to  \V.  j, 
Kenible.  L'nion-Sun  A  Journal,  Inc., 
,  l.oekpoit.  New  York. 


Inte-iested  in  building  ruinl  coverage, 
(lood  salaiy  plus  bonus  for  results.  Pet-  ' 


'  engraving  plant  in  Northwest.  Salary 
'open.  Box  9451,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED-EDITORIAL 


EDIIOR  tor  we-ekly,  no  expeiienec  seek- 


;..e  V;  .e-Vnl  nV.o  ,  «eK-  .  know  IcdgC  WOuld  hclp.  TwO 

JJri'kk  tsn  irn  e  i"  »ho  knows  L”,k/^.,ca,.on  with  pay  after  first  year. 

Cn.d.'  Eng  Jw^o’od.  'n.T 

-  o.  .  .1.  limes,  Fostotia,  Ohio. 


cate,  Manistee,  Mich.  I 


W'ANTED  —  Circulation  Manager,  fully 
acquainted  with  all  phases  of  circulation 
lor  medium  size  newspaper.  Give  refer¬ 
ences,  experience,  salary  and  all  details 

.Isercun-IclNY/^-*-w  AKiIc  ^  I  Editor  A  Pub- 

ADVERlISINfiG  MANAGER  for  8,000  j  lisher. 
ciiculation,  6  day  evening  newspaper  in 
southeast.  Must  be  experienced  in  selling 
and  layout,  steady,  reliable.  Good  start¬ 
ing  salary  with  some  commissions.  Send 
qualifications,  age,-  experience,  references 
to  W.  R.  Noud,  The  Daily  Advance, 

Elizabeth  City,  N.C. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  wanted  by 
long  established  afternoon  daily  in  grow¬ 
ing  city.  No  Sunday,  exclusive  in  field./ 
we  need  hustler  who  is  lay-out  salesman 
to  woik  with  two  capable  men  now-  in 
department.  Salary  and  commission.  Pres¬ 
ent  business  under  contract,  much  more 
business  available  but  present  force  un¬ 
able  to  handle.  When  applying  give  ref¬ 
erences  on  ability  and  person.iJ  habits. - 
reason  for  changing  jobs  and  housing 
needed.  Laurel  Leader  Call.  Laurel.  Miss. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  Southern 
Daily  in  hve  thousand  circulation  class. 

Interested  in  young  man  now  serving  as 
assistant  on  larger  paper.  Salary  and  in-  • 

centive  commission  arrangement.  Box  I  _ _ 

9422.  Editor  A  Publisher.  I  NEWS  REPORTER 


anent  position.  Write  the  News-Advo- ,  h lor  Photoengravers  —  Copper 


etcher.  Zinc  etcher,  black  and  white 
WANTED  —  Circulation  Manager.^ulB-  |  Scale  $85.00  and  $90.00.  Bonus, 

acquainted  with  all  phases  of  circulation  I ^'nion  shop.  Contact  Hit- 
lor  medium  size  newspaper.  Give  refer-  J! ‘  Wichita  Eagle,  Inc., 

ences,  experience,  salary  and  all  details  !  "  leliita,  Kansas. _ _ 

in  first  letter.  Box  9496,  Editor  A  Pub-  OPEKAIOK  and  tloorman  positions  open, 
lisher.  -f,  or  combination  men  (two).  Top  wages, 

j  bousing  available.  Herald-Bulletin,  Bur- 
'  ley,  Idaho. 


WAN'l'EU;  Job  compositor.  Goss  stero- 


hi!i!jhnu*^‘'1o^  WANTED:  Combination  Pressman-Ster- 

e?  u?,nn.l  In  I  ’  o  ^  Duplex  Tubular  equipment. 

mem  woik  i-'inl-  oppo'rtumty,  congemM  anT"'"®  ‘’"'’“k  'S 

conditions,  good  salary,  excellent  com-  Shop.  5  nights  40  hours  per  week.  (3^ 
munity.  Mgtt  be  pe.manent,  able  submit  «?.'g  pz>a  vacatiori  holidays  and  ho  p  . 
•  n-iftfnreK.  full  anfftm*-*  t >1 1 iz.i t lofi .  All  inguifics  confidcntiiL 

non  ‘hlVrfeLr.'''-nre"N^is.V^^^^^^^  and  Publisher, 

lietmont,  Ohio. 


MANAGING  LDllOK,  in  Ijte  20s  or  {  ■  *  ‘  «»;»k 

30S.  for  6-day  evening  daily;  15,000  town  '‘“h  '“tl>  overtime  pay.  two  weeks  with 
1  .t,..  iil-i  . .  paid  vacation  after  first  year.  Aetna  In- 


WANTED:  Make-up  man.  8  to  16  page 
daily  newspaper,  sterotype  press.  40  hour 


west  north  central  state.  Real  opportuni 


paid  vacation  after  first  year.  Aetna  In¬ 
surance  benefits,  good  town,  fine  schools 


ty  lor  man  willing  to  do  some  kg  woik.  '  ‘“V""  ,  ,  n  i  -.1  T.n 

.md  lead  as  well  as  direct  start.  Box  »nd  churches.  Middle-aged  mart  ed  man 


9404,  c7o  Editor  A  Publisher. 


rdiliiiial  projects,  accgptahle  fee.  etc.  DISPLAY  MAN”  with  selling,  layout,  and 
toK  *1473.  Editor  A  Publisher.  servicing  ability.  Preferable  exempt  from 

- ^  military  service.  Permanent  position  with 

old  established  daily.  Past  history  must 

-  .  -.stand  rigid  examination.  No  floaters. 

GRAPHOLCKilST,  experienced.  news- 1  please.  Write  fully,  including  references 
papers,  magazines,  radio.  Rapid  service  I  and  salary  rrauirements,  to  Publisher, 


NEWS  REPORTER 

Man  with  at  least  two  years  experience  in 
newspaper  work  as  New  York  repurtci 
tor  a  long  established  specialized  daily 
publication.  Please  write  full  details  ot 


with  or  without  children.  Linotype  ex- 
'  perience  not  needed,  but  could  use.  Can 
get  house.  Write  or  wire  Fostoria  Daily 
Review-Times.  Fostoria.  Ohio_.^  .  -  —r 

HELP  WANTEIX-MISCELLANEOItf 

WANTED  —  Expel ienced  news  men,  ad- 
-vrilising  men,  and  photographers,  with 


gujiantreel.  Box  *>476,  Editor  A  Publisher 


rimes,  Gadsden.  Alabama. 


experience  and  education.  Will  return  Degree,  as  lecturers  o 

any  pliotographs.  Write  Box  9447.  Edi  "“'v'^nts  in  Lrrge  midwestem  schwl  of 
tor  A  Publisher.  journalism  while  working  for  M. A.  or 

FH.D.  Openings  June  and  .  ieplcmbcr 
-  Wiiic  box^94;il,  Eaito^.&  Publfsnefi  - 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for 


newspaper  librarian 

To  assufiio  full  charge  of  library  for 
inofropolltan  California  newspaper. 

Prefer  woman  with  previous  news¬ 
paper  e»perlence. 

V^fite  detailed  experience  and  per¬ 
sonal  history  to  Box  9419,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


l6  MILLIMBIER  motion  picture  camera- 
atn  wanted  immediately  with  their  own 
rquipment.  Throughout  the  United  5?tates 
outside  Newi  Yoik  City.  Ciontact  Intel- 
state  Pictorial  News  Sere  ice.  311  Devoe 
Ave..  Bronx  60.  N.  Y . 

‘  *  HELP  WANTEEX— 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

iBlblN^  Eastein  university  desires  ex¬ 
perienced  news  and  feature  writer.  State 
sility  and  qualifications.  List  references. 
Bns  9l)t0.  Editor  and  Publisher. 

LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 

newspapermen  S  ACfNCY.^Articles' 
Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed.  Bertha 
Klausncr.  150  E.  doth  .St..  N.  Y. 


JMlilKliaJUl  U 


DIRECTOR  of  ’  Student  Publications  at 
Luge  college  desires  new  location  etiectivc 
September  I.  Has  outstanding  record 
familiar  with  yearbook,  magazine  and 
daily  newspaper  production.  Box  9589. 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  S  ASSISTANT.  20  years  ex¬ 
perience.  All  phases  newspaper  work. 
Advertising.  Editorial,  Business  and  Me¬ 
chanical.  25,000  to  50.000  preferred. 
Piogressive  and  conservative  operation. 
Encelltnt  references.  Family  man,  not 
a  roamcr.  Now  employed.  Box  9586. 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


ADVBRl  ISIIxIG  Manager  —  capable,  ex-' 
perienccd.  qualified  to  be  assistant  to  pub¬ 
lisher.  Foimc-r  publisher  own  weekly. 
Soutluvest  pre-ft-tred.  Box  9490,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


LINAGE  BUILDER  display  advertising 
salesman  expt-iic-nced  in  layout,  selling 
and  handling  diversified  accounts.  Good 
mixer.  Salary  $75-J85.  Box  9484.  Editor 
fk  Publisher. 


SPACE  SALESMAN  offers  to  a  publica 
imn  one  year's  experience  with  a  maga¬ 
zine.  ability  to  develop  fresh  leads  and 
persistence  in  getting  hard  to  get  accounts 
In  use  in  any  way  contributing  to  an 
“•crease  im  its  advertising  income.  Box 
4185,  Editor  Ar  Publisher. 


YOUNG  woman,  2 '/a  years  experience 
selling;  doing  layouts,  building  accounts, 
•m  live  medium  daily  seeks  similar  ad¬ 
vertising  position  in  New  England.  Box 
4458,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CARTOONISTS 


tARTOONlSr.  A  proven  master — write 
samples.  Experienced  at*  28.  Box 
Editor  Si  Pubtisher. 

EAKIOOI^IST  who's  seen  28  winters 
job  as  comic  stiip,  artist’s  assistant. 

Snappy  cartoons,  snappy  ideas,  snappy 
wtering.  Who’ll  snap.^  Box  9483,  ^di- 
&  Publisher. 

££lj.Q_R  &  PUBLISHER  lor  Mcgch  27,  1948 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CARTOONIST 


(  AKTOONISl  —  who's  work  is  appear¬ 
ing  in  all  national  publications  wivtic-s 
steady  employment.  Box  111,  Alpine, 
New  Jersey. 


SLIGHTLY  MAD  but  hep  —  caitoonist 
with  15  years  professional  experience 
would  like  to  tie  up  with  name  comic- 
stiip  aitist  as  assistant.  Box  9415.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


(  IKt.ULA  I  ION  manager  or  assistant.  18 
years  successful  experience  morning  and 
evening  papc-is.  Now  employed  as  As¬ 
sistant  (jrculation  Manager  on  large 
morning  paper.  Know-  the  business-little 
merchant  plan-  city-  state-  dealers-strect 
s.iles-expc-it  pioduccr-pc-tsonnel-excellent  on 
detail.  Age  39.  Good  reputation.  Stand 
strict  investigation.  Available  50  days. 
Replies  conndc-ntial.  Box  9489.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


r.IRCULATION  Inspector  or  Representa¬ 
tive  tor  magazines  and  newspapers  in 
New  Yoik  City.  Expc-ric-ncc-d  in  circula¬ 
tion  ssnik.  I  ss.is  a  hustler  and  a  clerk 
on  to  New-  ^■olk  newspapers  and  news 
companies  for  15  years.  A  Vet  of  World 
War  II  —  USMC  —  M.uricd  —  Age  28. 
Would  like  interview-.  Please  pise  rne  a 
chance  to  prose  my  work  in  this  field. 
Box  *)572,  Eilitor  Ac  Publisher, 
COMPETENT,  .iggic-ssive  circulation 
manager.  Ihoiough  knowledge  of  A.  B. 
C.,  little  merchant  plan,  mail,  street  and 
country  circul.ition.  Strong  in  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  Olfc-r  well  organized  department 
management,  together  with  economy  of 
operation.  Twenty  years  experience  yet 
under  forty,  now  employed.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Photo  on  request.  Metropolitan  ' 
dailies  only.  If  interested  in  hard  hitting  I 
successful  circulator,  drop  me  a  line  at 
box  9470,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


SUC.CESSFUL  C.irculation  Manager  de¬ 
sires  change.  23  years  experience.  All 
phases  —  Excell  in  Tittle  Merchant  and 
District  Manager  training.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  9455.  Editor  Ac  Publisher. 
WORKING  CIRCULA TION^STANAGER  i 
— no  arm  chair  strategist  but  an  alert 
aggressive  circulator  with  the  know  how-. 
Thoroughly  experienced  ABC  Ac  Little  i 
Merchant  Operation.  .Several  years  ex-  ; 
pcric-nce  in  advertising  layout  and  selling,  j 
Can  show  results.  Dc-sircs  position  pro¬ 
gressive  daily.  Box  9464,  Editor  Ac  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


A  "BE.ST  BET".  Editor,  19  years  Nt-w 
York  and  vicinity,  top  wire  services, 
wants  managing  or  city  editor  post  pro¬ 
gressive  daily.  Employed  .  hut  available 
quickly.  Box  956'),  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  NEWSMAN;  Competitive  sports,  riews 
beat  experience  on  good  sized  midwest 
daily  for  5  years,  also  desk,  make-up.' 
wire-service  work.  College,  family,  27. 
Dcsiie  change  this  summer.  Box  9468, 
Editor  A:  Publisher. 

AM  capable,  personable,  and  ready  to 
stait  repoiting  any-w-licre.  College  daily- 
experience.  Active  and  alert.  Box  9416, 
Esiitor  Ac  Publisher. 


ANY  PART  OF  THE  COUNTRY  that 
lias  a  small  town  paper  for  me  to  work 
on  is  wlieie  I'll  settle  down.  5  years 
lepoiting,  copywiiting,  editing  experience 
and  Master's  Degree  in  Jouinalism  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  at  end  of  May.  27  year 
old  veteran  willing  to  woik  hard.  Box 
‘)463.  Editor  Ac  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  in  June,  25-ycar-old  New 
Yoikei.  B.S.  Journalism,  Kappa  Tau  Al 
ph.i.  seeks  job  as:  Reporter,  copyreader.  > 
icsvi  itc-m.in.  or  editorial  w-iiter.  Ex-Gl" 
(5  years),  single  and  sober,  willing  to' 
travel  anywlicie.  Well-vi-iscd  in:  Domes¬ 
tic  .ind  toic-ign  politics.  The  Arts,  Social 
Sciences,  and  spoits.  Experience;  New 
Yoik  University  newspaper  and  yearbook | 
eilitor.  O.W.I.  copy  boy.  Box  9328.  Edi-( 
toi  Ac  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE:  Competent  copyieader,  39. 

•  sober,  dependable:  excellent  references. 

M.  Cole,  508  Tenth  Street.  Sacramen- , 
to.  Calif. _ _  ! 

CUB 'reporter — wants  position  on  east-  ‘ 
cm  seaboard  paper  or  radio.  2  years  head 
copy  boy  New  York  wire  service  (dead 
end).  Perpetual  drive,  single,  salary 
secondary  to  responsible  bert'b.  ^x  9595. 
Edilifr  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  I  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


CAN  YOU  I  .xE  a  good  copy  reader,  fast 
and  accuiate?  At  it  10  years  and  know 
luisv.  Box  9111.  Editor  and  Publisher. 

(  APABI.E.  alcit  young  man,  25,  seeks 
fosition  as  rcpoitcr  or  editorial  writer, 
jouinalism  school  gr.idiiate ;  wrote  for 
college  nc-wsp.ipc-r :  year  .is  New  Yoik 


DO  you  have  an  opening  for  a  college 
journ.'.lism  gr.iduatc  with  reporting  and 
desk  experience-.*  Box  9494.  Editor  Ac 
Publisher. 


EDI  TOR  of  25,000  daily  seeks  bigger  job 
in  l.istc-r  league.  University  graduate,  war 
vc-t,  59.  married.  19  years  experience 
sm.ill.  medium,  large  dailies,  nine  as 
cditoi.  Av.iil.ible  lot  inteivic-w  at  ANPA 
c'onvciilion.  Box  9440,  Editor  Ac  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR 

with  solid,  exceptional  experience  in 
W.ishington.  New  Yoik,  and  abroad  — 
whose  c.ipabilitics  and  background  will 
sl.iiul  the  closest  scrutiny  —  seeks  respon¬ 
sible  post  M.iy  15. 

Box  ')I05.  Editor  and  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  man,  55.  single,  cultural 
intcicsts.  AP  in  Nc-sv  S'oik  City  3  years; 
Europe  I  year ;  big  midwest  daily  3  years ; 
now  distinctive  national  trade  magazine — 
wants  interesting  job.  Prefer  New  York 
City.  Box  9491.  Editor  Ac  Publisher. 


I  XPTRILNt.LD  bPOUTS  writer,  column¬ 
ist,  c-diliiig,  now  on  city,  eager  for  per- 
iii.iiic-nt  spoits  job.  midwest  or  east,  col¬ 
lege  degitc.  Reply  caie  Don  Jones.  1520 
Petsliing.  Davenpoit,  Iowa. 

CiKADUATE  Colorado  Univeisity  Jour- 
ii.ilisiii  school  seeks  editorial  spot  on 
sin.ill  iillc-inoon  daily.  Single,  li,  com- 
I'c-tc-nt.  pcisc-vc-iing.  Box  9429,  Editor  Ac 
Publisher. 


CiRADUAlE  ol  Coincll  College  la.,  ex- 
pciicncc  in  cditoii.il  wnting,  makeup,  re- 
polling,  wishes  woik  on  midwest  weekly 
Ol  sm.ill  daily.  Dependable,  married, 
vcic-i.in,  iivailable  in  June.  Box  9477, 
Editor  Ac  Publislitr. 

IIARV'AKD  A.B.  cum  laude.  Fc-b.  '48, 
Vc-t.  Wants  st.iit  in  journalism.-  Salaryj 
second.iiy.  Box  9559,  Editor  A:  Publisher. 


IIOOSIEK  ic-poitt-i,  50,  icturning  to  Italy. 
M.iy  I.  Fcatuic-s,  singly,  in  scries,  avail-' 
able.  Geoigc  Knox,  Y.M.C.A.,  Muncic, 
liuli.ina. 


MAN.AGING  EDITOR 
NEWS  executive,  58.  seeks  opportunity 
with  piogiessive  publisher.  Now  in  re¬ 
sponsible  cditoiial  position  on  one  of 
couiiliy's  largest  newspapers.  Ten  years 
w  ith  picsent  employer.  Extensive  experi¬ 
ence  in  mediumsizc-d  city  held.  Box 
9562,  Editor  Ac  Publisher. 


METROPOLlT.AN-trained  newsman  seeks  i 
assignment  combining  writing,  photogra¬ 
phy.  Thoroughly  trained.  Well  educa¬ 
ted.  Diligent,  careful,  sober  detail  man. 
Young,  married.  Car-ow-ner,  travel  any¬ 
where.  Now  holding  responsible  position. 
Box  9492.  Editor  Ac  Publisher. 


REfiENT  jouinalism  graduate.  25,  single, 
indiistiious,  some  reporlorial,  copy  desk 
and  morgue  expeiience,  seeks  job  on 
C.ilifoinia  weekly  or  small  daily.  Box 
-  9578, .  Editor  Ac  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  liberal  experience  small, 
medium  dailies,  city  news,  sports,  tele¬ 
graph.  Industrious,  reliable.  Good  refer- 
_yntes.  Box  9466.  Editor  Ac  Publisher. 


.‘REPORTER  wants  job  on  daily.  Appli- 
lynt  is  young  woman.  2  years  experience 
!ia  publishing,  news,  feature  reporting  and 
irewrite  on  trade  paper.  Journalism  B.A. 
I  Box  9486.  Editor  At  Publisher. 


'SPORTS  writer-editor,  single,  25.  Col¬ 
lege  3-letter  man  with  degree.  Sports 
eihtor  now  hut  seeking  spot  with  daily 
or  mag  in  sports-minded  area  that  can  use 
sizzling,  colorful  copy.  Box  9481,  Editor 

Ac  Publisher. _ 

•  SPORTS,  good,  all-around  man.  54.  15 
years'  metropolitan  daily  experience,  seeks 
editor's  job,  copy-desk,  or  writer's  post. 
R.  J.  Gray,  1415  N.  Lockwood  ave., 
Chicago  51,  III. 


Sports  Writer,  college  grad,  wants  start, 
go  anywhere,  articles  to  show.  Box  9495, 
Editor  Ac  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER — 21.  two  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  writing  all  sports,  columns,  and 
m.'ikeup.  Now  employed  as  reporter  hut 
want  oppoitunity  to  show  ability  in  sports 
field.  Piefer  Ohio  or  midwest.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Box  9385,  Editor  Ac  Publisher. 


SUCCE.SSFUL  editor,  civic  leader,  town 
-20.000  thoioughly  familiar  with  adver¬ 
tising.  circulatioi}  problems  as  well  as 
news,  tired  of  working  for  just  salary. 
What  have  you  to  offer.’  Box-  9598,  Edi¬ 
tor  Ac  Publisher. 


TENNIS,  GOLF  writer.  Four  years'  ex¬ 
perience:  reporter,  copyreader,  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  daily  columnist.  B.J.,  top  honors. 
Now  employed.  References.  Box  9359. 
Editor  Ac  Publisher. 


lEXAS  PUBLISHERS  —  Want  to  leave 
East  and  get  back  to  Texas  where  I  bad 
much  of  my  20  years  experience,  all  edi- 
toiial  departments.  Know  news  and  the 
Texas  way  of  presenting  it,  plus  wide 
acquaintance  in  Southw-cst.  What  can 
you  offer?  Box  9394,  Editor  Ac  Publisher. 


THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENf  ED  NEWS 
DESKMAN — Responsible,  able  train,  di- 
ic-ct  staff  ;  can  eliminate  silly  but  common 
copy  eiiois.  w-rite  heads  that  pack  punch. 
Experience  varied  and  complete.  Age  44, 
widower,  no  family,  sober.  Job  must  of¬ 
fer  permanency.  Now  employed,  excel¬ 
lent  reason  for  change.  Let's  talk  it 
over.  Box  9130.  Editor  Ac  Publisher. 


'TRAVEL  waiter  desires  position  as  travel 
waiter  or  editor;  3  years  experience  in 
South  America,  West  Indies.  Box  9457, 
Editor  Ac  Publisher.^ 


'TRADE  NEWS  EDITOR  —  reporter,  7 
years  top  business  papers,  apparel,  food, 
iuiniture;  A-1  retailing  sense;  wants  job 
New  Yoik  City.  Able  writer,  copyreader. 
V'eteran.  Box  9449,  Editor  Si  Publisher. 


TWO  ye.trs  experience  as  "ticket  tape" 
cleik.  go  any  where,  but  middle  aged 
woman  baid  of  heating.  Box  9471.  Edi¬ 
tor  Ac  Publisher. 


UP-hTATE  EDITOR.  Can  no  longer  sup- 
piess  ambition  to  come  to  (the)  city. 
Capable  reporter,  desk,  layout ;  wants 
newspaper,  magazine  spot  in  Eastern  city. 
Box  '2)60,  Editor  Ac  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  spoits  editor  on  small  daily 
wants  to  better  himself.  Exp.  reporter, 
pliotog,  columnist,  ex-marine,  26,  mar¬ 
ried.  Will  follow  opportunity.  Write  Box 
94S6.  Editor  Ac  Publisher. 


I  WEEKLY  LDIIOR.  single,  thorough  ex 
pciicnce  in  all  departments  seeks  daily 
reporter's  spot.  Box  9457,  Editor  Ac  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WOMAN.  24,  5  years  experience  writing, 
interviewing,  reporting  for  radio  network 
news  program.  Also  written  syndicated 
column.  Desires  general  reporting  job  on 
'  daily.  Box  9409.  Editor  Ac  Publisher. 


18  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  copy  desk,  re¬ 
potting,  feature  development,  managing 
editor  midwest,  East.  Married.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Prefer  far  West  or  East.  Box 
9400,  Editor  Ac  Publisher. 


YOUNG  man.  late  twenties,  metropolitan, 
small  town  experience  desires  new  berth 
photo-reporter,  c  Correspondent  3  large 
metropolitan  dailies,  wire  service.  Speaks 
Slavonik  languages.  Presently  employed. 
Will  travel.  Aggressive.  ambitious. 
Starting  salary  $65.  Box  9482,  Editor  Ac 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


EXPELLED  ITU  man  seeks  foremanship 
on  struck  PM  daily  in  warm  climate. 
Must  guarantee  permanent  situations  to 
small  crew  that  can  be  furnished.  $250 
week  1st  6  months  before  agreement  on 
lower  permanent  pay.  No  wires.  Tell 
all  1st  letter.  Box  9462.  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WORKING  PRESSROOM  Foreman  dc 
sires  change.  25  years  experience.  Top 
references.  Aggressive,  able  organizer. 
Employed.  Protestant.  Will  leave  United 
States  if  attractive.  Charles  Wilkins,  P.O. 
Box  1245,  Richmond,  Calif. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVER,  age  59,  14  years 
experience ;  4  years  foreman.  6  years 
plant  manager.  Executive  ability.  Seeks 
connection  with  a  plant  that  wants  to 
GROW  or  newspaper  interested  in  in¬ 
stalling  self-supporting  engraving  depart¬ 
ment.  Box  9497.  Editor  Ac  Publisher. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


PLAGUED  by  rising  costs  of 

labor  and  newsprint  most 
newspapers,  especially  the 
small  dailies,  will  be  interested 
in  the  nation-wide  trend  to 
five-day  or  five-day  and  Sun¬ 
day  operations. 

This  phenomenon  hit  the 
American  journalistic  scene 
about  1340.  The  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Art  (Wage-H  our 
Law)  was  passed  in  1938.  The 
40-hour  week  became  effec¬ 
tive  in  1940.  Face(  with  the 
necessity  of  paying  overtime 
rates  in  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  foi  a  six-day  op¬ 
eration,  together  with  the 
fact  that  many  Saturday 
papers  were  revenue  losers, 
newspapers  all  over  the 
country  began  experiment¬ 
ing  with  the  five-day  paper. 

Today  thert  are  363  news¬ 
papers,  or  20  percent  of  all 
dailies,  produced  either  five 
days  a  week,  or  five  days 
and  Sunday.  The  “evening 
except  Saturday  plus  Sun¬ 
day"  operation  is  the  most 
popular. 

This  information  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  state-by-state  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er  International  Year  Book 
Number  which  is  recently 
off  the  press. 

The  Year  Book  reveals 
there  are  122  five-day  news- 
apers  in  the  country.  One 
undred  and  seven  of  these 
are  published  f-venings  ex¬ 
cept  Saturdays  and  12  ap¬ 
pear  mornings  except  Mon¬ 
days.  There  is  one  published 
evenings  exc  pt  Thursdays, 
another  appears  evenings  ex¬ 
cept  Mondays,  and  still  an¬ 
other  appears  evenings  ex¬ 
cept  Wednesday.  This  makes 
a  total  of  110  in  the  evening 
five-day  group. 

In  addition,  there  are  six 
newspapers  published  four 
days  plus  Sundays — these  us¬ 
ually  appear  every  day  ex¬ 
cepting  Saturdays  and  Mon¬ 
days. 

There  are  241  newspapers 
ublished  five  days  plus 
undays.  One  hundred  and 
seventy  nine  of  these  are 
evenings  except  Saturdays 
plus  Sundays.  One  is  eve¬ 
nings  except  Mondays  plus 
Sundays.  'T'here  are  59  ap¬ 
pearing  mornings  except 
Mondays  plus  Sundays  and 
two  published  mornings  ex¬ 
cept  Saturdays  plus  Sundays. 

In  contrast  to  these  fig¬ 
ures  there  is  only  one  five- 
day  operation  in  Canada. 

•  •  • 

THE  VAST  majority  of  these 

operations  are  in  small 
towns  with  circulations  be¬ 
low  10,009  daily  although  there 
are  exceptions  of  newspapers 
around  40  and  50  thousand 
circulation  in  the  group.  Also, 
the  vast  majority  of  them  are 
in  non-competitive  cities  — 
either  one  newspaper  towns  or 
where  the  morning,  evening 
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and  Sunday  papers  are  under 
single  ownership. 

The  figures  show  that  in 
the  five-day  only  group  there 
are  seven  newspapers  that 
have  competition.  Two  of 
these  have  competition  In 
the  same  morning  or  evening 
field  and  five  face  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  other  field. 

In  the  five-day  plus  Sun¬ 
day  group  only  25  have  com¬ 
petition  from  other  owner¬ 
ships.  Nine  of  these  competi¬ 
tive  situations  are  in  the 
same  field  and  16  are  in  the 
other  field. 

There  are  33  five-d  a  y 
papers  published  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  six-day  paper  in 
the  other  field  and  a  joint 
Sunday  edition  all  under  the 
same  ownership.  There  is 
one  in  this  group  with  no 
Sunday  paper. 

Also,  there  are  17  single 
ownership  spots,  totaling  34 
newspapers,  where  both  the 
morning  and  evening  papers 
are  five-day  opirations  with 
a  joint  Sunday  issue — that  Is, 
evenings  except  Saturdays 
and  mornings  except  Mon¬ 
days  plus  Sun  da; .  Two  single 
ownership  spots,  totalling 
four  newspapers,  have  five- 
day  morning  and  five-d  a  y 
evening  newspapers  with  no 
Sunday  paper. 

•  •  * 

THE  FIVE-DAY  operation, 

with  or  without  Sunday,  is 
more  popular  in  the  Midwest, 
South  and  Southwest  than  in 
any  othe  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  Delaware,  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Maryland, 
Vermont  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  there  are  no  news¬ 
papers  in  these  categories. 

Texas  leads  the  list  with 
49  five-day  and  Sunday  oper¬ 
ations  and  two  five-day  only 
newspapers.  Oklahoma  is 
next  with  36  five-day  and 
Sundays  and  two  five-d  a  y 
only  papers.  Indiana  has  11 
five-day  and  Sunday  combin¬ 
ations  and  seven  five-d  a  y 
papers.  California  has  13 
five-day  and  Sunday  papers 
and  10  five-day  papers.  Flor¬ 
ida  has  12  and  three,  respec¬ 
tively;  Kansas  has  six  and 
11;  Missouri  has  six  and 
seven;  New  Mexico  seven 
and  two;  Tennessee  has  eight 
and  two. 

Pennsylvania  with  12  leads 
the  list  of  states  with  the 
most  five-day  only  opera¬ 
tions. 

New  York  has  one  five-day 
and  Sunday  paper  and  5  five- 
day  operations. 

This  publication  schedule 
has  taken  hold  most  com¬ 
pletely  in  Texas  and  Okla¬ 
homa.  In  Texas  there  are  105 
morning  and  evening  dailies. 
Fifty-one  of  them  are  in  the 
five-day  group  with  or  with¬ 
out  Sunday  papers.  In  Okla¬ 
homa  there  are  52  dailies, 
eight  mornings  and  44  eve¬ 


nings.  Thirty-eight  of  them 
are  in  the  five-day  group,  36 
of  those  with  Sunday  editions, 
and  only  five  of  them  in  the 
morning  field. 

0  «  • 

THERE  is  growing  interest 

in  this  type  of  operation. 
Editor  &  Publisher  learns, 
even  in  the  metropolitan  cen¬ 
ters.  Newsprint  is  not  in 
plentiful  supply  and  Saturday 
papers  are  historically  poor 
from  an  advertising  point  of 
view  especially  for  evening 
papers.  We  doubt  that  any 
large  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  in  a  competitive  situa¬ 
tion  will  adopt  the  five-day 
schedule  in  the  near  future. 
However,  it  is  a  method 
directly  applicable  to  the 
small  circulation  one-news- 
paper  town.  Others  have 
found  It  economical  and  still 
others  might  benefit  from 
their  experience. 

♦ 

Adman  Sells  Paper 
To  Paul  Capron,  Jr. 

The  Harford  County  Ga¬ 
zette,  a  weekly  newspaper 
published  in  Bel  Air,  Mary¬ 
land,  has  been  purchased  by 
Paul  C  a  p  r  o  n,  Jr.  from 
Vaughan  Flannery,  retired 
partner  in  the  Young  and 
Rubican  advertising  agency. 

Flannery  said  he  felt  im¬ 
pelled  to  make  the  sale  be¬ 
cause  his  wide  interests  in  the 
advertising  and  magazine 
fields  preclude  his  devoting 
full  time  to  the  paper.  The 
sale  was  negotiated  by  the 
Smith  Davis  Corporation. 

The  new  publisher  has  been 
in  the  newspaper  business 
since  1929,  when  he  began  his 
apprenticeship  as  a  reporter 
and  feature  writer  on  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal. 

♦ 

New  Personnel  Post 

DES  MOINES,  la.— Clarence 
E.  Dillon,  for  25  years  con¬ 
nected  with  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  &  Tribune,  has  been 
named  to  a  newly  created  po¬ 
sition  on  those  papers — per¬ 
sonnel  manager  in  the  circu¬ 
lation  department. 

♦ 

Holding  the  Line 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C.— 
The  Winston-Salem  Journal 
and  Sentinel  is  going  to  hold 
the  line  on  its  50-cent-a-week 
subscription  price  as  long  as 
possible,  it  announced  in  a 
front-page  box  on  March  21. 


Houser  Leaves 
Cape  Cod  Daily; 

2  Are  Promoted 

HYANNIS,  Mass.  —  An¬ 
nouncement  was  made  this 
week  of  the  resignation  of 
Halford  R.  Houser  as  editor 
and  publisher  of  Cape  Cod 
Standard-Times  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  two  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  executives. 

Houser  resigned  to  take 
over  the  management  of  a 
daily  newspaper  in  the  South 
which  he  and  two  associates 
are  purchasing. 

Basil  Brewer,  owner  of  the 
Standard-Times,  announced 
the  appointment  of  Dan  B. 
Gaylord  as  publisher  and  the 
delegation  of  top  news  and 
editorial  authority  on  the 
newspaper  to  Milton  I.  Stew¬ 
art,  managing  editor. 

Gaylord  has  been  business 
manager  since  October,  1943, 
and  prior  to  that  ne  was  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Standard-Times 
and  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford  Standard-Times.  Stew¬ 
art  has  been  managing  edi¬ 
tor  since  August,  1946. 

Houser  came  to  Cape  Cod 
in  July,  1937,  to  become  man¬ 
aging  editor.  In  February, 
1943,  he  was  promoted  to  edi¬ 
tor  and  manager  and  in  Octo¬ 
ber  of  that  year  to  editor 
and  publisher. 

Gaylord  received  news¬ 
paper  training  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Oklahoma  City 
Times,  and  in  October,  1936, 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Standard-Times  as 
an  advertising  salesman. 

Stewart  was  born  in 
Duluth,  Minn.,  and  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Kemper  Military 
School,  Boonville,  Mo.  He  be¬ 
gan  newspaper  work  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Muskogee 
(Okla.)  Daily  Phoenix. 

♦ 

Bid  for  Railroad 

SPRINGFIELD,  Mass.— An 
offer  for  the  Old  Colony  Rail¬ 
road  operating  between  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Cape  Cod,  which  was 
given  up  by  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  less  than  a  month 
ago,  has  been  made  by  the 
Atlas  Tack  Co.,  partly  owned 
by  the  Springfield  Newspap¬ 
ers  Employees’  Benefit  As¬ 
sociation.  Decision  on  the  bid 
will  rest  in  the  courts. 


Aboah  -Mu.  "New  LOOK''.' 


Questions  sent  to  newspapers  for  answering  by 
baffled  readers  have  changed  radically  in  recent 
years.  New  problems  arise;  new  areas  must  be  cov¬ 
ered.  For  one  thing,  the  queries  are  very  much  more 
difficult  and  tricky.  But  the  Haskin  Information  Ser¬ 
vice,  Washington,  D.C.,  keeps  pace  with  them  ,  .  . 
is  close  to  the  source  of  the  correct  answers. 


The  BtiHalo  Courier-Express  {M-t40,i00,  S-261, 
62})  has  joined  the  tong  list  of  daily  newspapers 
contracting  for  The  Hasktn  Service. 
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SUPER  CAR 


\CITY! 


SUPER  ECOmOMY! 


Mixer  Model  35  Linotype.  Blue  Streak 
Super  Display  Models  are  also  made 
in  auxiliary  magazine  and  single  dis> 
tributor  models  —  four  Super  Displays. 


Set  in  Linotype  Bodoni  Family 


Super  Display  Linotypes  with  their  Wide-Standard  magazines  eliminate  costlv  hand 
setting.  You  get  elear,  erisp  eomposition  up  through  normal  36  point  ...  all  the  ty  pe 
you  need  for  any  joh  . . .  slugs  you  ean  leave  standing  without  hampering  other  work. 
Add  sueh  advantages  as  the  speed  and  e<*onomy  of  the  Linotype  Self-Quadder.  Mohr 
Lino-Saw  and  One-Turn  Shift,  and  you’ll  know  why  Super  Display  Linotypes  are  in 
sueh  demand.  Ask  your  Linotype  Representative  to  show  you  the  many  ways  in  whieh 
Super  Display  Linotypes  ean  eut  eorners  for  you. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Rverson  Street,  Brooklyn  5.  New  York 


Focus  on  '48:  To  understand  this  years  news,  you 
need  the  new  background  material  that  has  been 
idded  to  the  1948  W'orld  Almanac.  Additions  include 
special  sections  on  the  U.N.;  Marshall  Plan;  peace 
treaties;  national  defense;  the  Atom;  Taft-Hartley 
law;  summaries  of  the  past  year’s  biggest  news 
stories;  cost  of  living  data;  record  of  the  80th  Con¬ 
gress’  first  session;  1947  sports  records  and  results. 

Standard  information  on  thousands  of  important 
subjects,  including  world  and  U.S.  history;  govern¬ 
ment;  economics;  agriculture;  business  and  indus¬ 
try;  law;  famous  persons,  past  and  present;  all  sports 
records;  education;  geography. 

Because  yon  need  inore  facts  than  yon  can  carry 
in  vonr  head,  von  need  the  new  1948  World  Almanac 
to  be  intelligently  infonned. 


A  Handsome  Addition  to  Your 
Personal  Library  or  Office  Book  Shelf 


^^ALSO  AVAILABLE  IN  SOIL- PROOF  HEAVY  PAPER  COVER . . .  $1.00 

If  your  IxKikstoro  or  nows  cU-aU-r  is  unal>l('  to  suppU  you, 
clip  and  mail  cou|m>u.  All  mail  orders  promptK  filled. 

Wlieii  orderinj;  direct  from  puhlislicr  add  ten  cents 
|M'r  cop\  to  co\  cr  cost  of  mailini'. 

Puhllshcd  l)tf  flic 

New  York  World-Telegram 

A  Scripps-H award  Xcwsjxipcr 


The  World  Almanac,  Dept.  EP2 
125  Barclay  St.,  New  York  15,  N.  Y. 

Enclo.sfcl  S _ for  the  following  1948  \\'oikl  Almaiiaa 

_ copies  Cloth  Bound  @  $1.85  each. 

-  .  c-opies  Paper  Bonnd  @  $1.10  each. 

( Al>o\c  prices  iiicMide  cost  of  mailing.) 
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